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ON THE FEMALE LITERATURE OF THE PRESENT AGE. 


(Concluded from p. 275.) 


THERE is not, we think, the least 
danger of mistake in attributing the 
novel of Glenarvon to a female pen. 
Fearful as, at times, is the power which 
it displays—bold and decisive as are the 
conceptions with which it teems—and 
terrific as are the eee which it occa- 
sionally affords of the mysteries of the 
soul—its cast is manifestly feminine. 
The quick sensibility of pain and sor- 
row—the patient endurance of sufferings 
—the nice apprehension and intuitive 
discernment 43 manners and of motives, 
which so peculiarly belong to the fairer 
sex-—are all developed in its scenes. Its 
very awful passions and crimes are tinc- 
tured with the intensity of the female 
character ; its hate is deep rooted in old 
love; its deadliest venom is distilled 
from perverted yet deep affections. Its 


chief merit perhaps consists in. its pro-— 


found developement of the passion of 
love, unhallowed and baneful indeed, 
ert fervid, engrossing, and change- 
. The passion of which Calantha is 
the victim, is not, indeed, that. fresh 
and joyous emotion which associates it- 
self with all the purities of the universe, 
and **hath in heaven its age rest.” 
¥et hath it a spell of resistless potency, 
which yeeque ete! pore it 
@ecupies the whole being, to the ex- 
clusion of all else, cr into the cur- 
tent of the blood, onl bids it pause 
or mantle. It has a kind of natural 
Witchery which aninpatle all pet 

feeling, and not only makes ev ) 
and fear revolve che one pose oe 
to it one fearful colouring. In 
He state of mind which it induces, 
lorrors do not appal, injuries do not 
woke, scorn does not uritate; dis- 
of villainy do but increase the 
3 and every new atrocity is a link 
chain which binds the mistress 
god of her idolatry. The 


ser to the 
ec of this is painful, like a weight on 
le’spirit. Yet is there “some soul of 
ness” in the delineation ; for it 
kes us feel most intensely, ee 
fund the human affections are, how 
@Wiul a thing is the nature of which we 
 partakers, and how, when we look 
© Ourselves, we ought to revere and 
rom all these terrific pic- 
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tures of deep yet erring humanity, we 
learn how anxiously we ought to guard 
a heart out of which are such issues of 
life and death ; how tenderly we should 
watch over passions and powers capable 
of weal or woe beyond the accidents 
of the mortal frame, and with what 
deep-thoughted pity we should rd 
those very aberrations which we fear. 
The high and tragical emotions which 
struggle within the bosoms of the chief 

rsons, are rendered even more terrific 

y the contrast which they present to 
the glittering costume of fashion and 
rank with which the sufferers are in- 
vested. With all its intensity, there 
is more air of the highest station in 
this novel, more ease in its delineations 
of the most brilliant manners ‘and the 
gayest circles, than in any-other work of 
modern times. The author has evi- 
dently not only witnessed the elevated 
society which she truly yet. carelessly 
describes, but moved in the yery thick- 
est of its radiance. Her discovery, in 


‘such a sphere, of affections so ov. 


ing, and of wretchedness so fearful, is 
far more surprising than the detection, 
by others, of lofty thought and high 
emprise in cottages and in hovels. Ca. 
lantha—the fascinated and spell-stric- 


ken Calantha—is doubtless the most 


ofound of the. author’s creations. 
ext to her is Lady Margaret Bucha- 
nan, the majestic murderess, shinin 


heroically in the world of fashion, wit 
a heart torn by unutterable agonies, 
who, to our imaginations, seems not 


without some distant kindred to Lady 


‘Macbeth in. awful grandeur. Lord 


Glenarvon himself is an almost inexpli- 


cable person—admirably drawn in par- 
ticular scenes—but without, we think, 
much consistency as a whole. While 
we regard the author of this work as of 
most high and original genius, and think 
that even in this wild production, there 
are traces of a moral dignity of thought, 
we cannot refrain from expressing a 
hope that her powers will be exerted 
hereafter on purer and gentler themes-— 
that she will make us feel that there 
is more depth in holy love than in. the 
most stormy and perturbed passion—and 
that imagination finds its fittest range 
Vou. XIII. 4M 
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634 
among the eternal sanctities of our 
hature. 

The genius of Miss Porter is met 
as opposite as possible to that whic 
Glenarvon exhibits. Her predominant 
feeling is not of passion but of beauty— 
her pictures are of forms rather than of 
souls—-her imagination does not cast its 
beams on the lone recesses of the pro- 
foundest natures, but sheds a sweet and 

Iden light on the loveliest scenes and 
the gentlest characters. She introduces 
us to a goodly world of romance—where 
bright ladies keep their state, and heroes 
most brave, most self-denying, most 
radiant in virtue and in aspect, dare all 
things and hope all things for their 
sake—which is overspread by a sky 
chequered only by fleeciest clouds—and 
which is resonant with the divinest 
harmonies. She makes life seem a fairy 
tale, by her delightful magic. Yet she 
deals not in the supernatural, nor ever 

resents us with the cold abstractions of 
ancy, or the splendid shadows of a 
dream. Her persons are as real as they 
are lovely. She produces the delightful 
effect on our minds, by the exquisite 
taste with which she selects the choicest 
specimens of humanity, by the skill 
with which she groups them, and the 
adaptation of the figures to the soft 
landscape which stretches around them. 
She sets all the wonders and glories of 
chivalry in a new light, softening down 
some of their sterner qualities, and 
giving a certain delicacy of hue to their 
‘minutest s. Her ‘* Scottish Chiefs” 
is full of interest and of beauty; but 
Thaddeus of Warsaw is, on the whole, 
her sweetest work, and a sweeter work 
of the kind has never been written! Its 
singular charm consists in the romantic 
tenor of the whole, and. yet in its pecu- 
liar nearness to us. The first volume, 
which represents the last struggles of an 
ancient kingdom. for independence, 
forms a. back-ground for the pic- 
ture, and gives to the whole a poetical 
and heroic air. When the hero mingles 
in English society and we become fami- 
liar with him, he loses not the romantic 
charm which encircled him in: distant 
fields, and amidst. strange darings and 
sufferings. It is easy to preserve an 
ideal elevation amidst ideal scenes, or 
remote times; but to bring romance 
home to us uninjured, to shed its long 
line of lustre, not only on far valleys, 
but. the streets of London, was 
reserved ‘for Miss Porter. We cannot 


__ help: faneying that we remember having 


t-a-gli of the noble Polander 
in the pawnbroker’s shop as we passed 
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by, and to look at No. 5, Saint 
Martin’ ane, where he lodged, as at 
the residence of some old and loved and 
venerated friend. What adequate thanks 
can we render her who has given us 
such rich associations—we had almost 
said recollections—as these ? 

Miss Anna Maria Porter shares, in a 
considerable degree, the exquisite facul- 
ties of her sister. Her pictures are per- 
haps even more glittering ; but they are 
less true, less harmonious, less in uni- 
son with ordinary sympathies. Her Don 
Sebastian abounds in highly wrought 
scenes and gorgeous descriptions, but 
the general effect is, partly from the 
number of years through which the 
story is protracted, rather cheerless. The 
portrait of Sebastian himself is one of 
the most spirited.ever drawn. Nothing 
can be more beautiful, in their kind, 
than the stolen interviews of the King 
with Gonsalva; but the charm is too 
rudely broken by her heartless and dis- 

sting perfidy. The romance of the 

ungarian Brothers has more of har- 
mony ; but the virtue which it exhibits 
is almost of too glossy a texture for the 
soul heartily to grasp it. The Recluse 
of Norway approaches more nearly in 
equable interest, and tender beauty, to 
the works of Miss Jane Porter, than 
pe sey of its author’s romances. 
rs. Inchbald’s tales—the Simple 
Story, and Nature and Art—do not, 
like the novels of Miss Porter and her 
sister, exhibit to us the bright and 
goodly in human nature, but the ex- 
tremes of injury and of suffering. She 
is the most heart-rending.,of living no- 
velists. But though her pathos some- 
times becomes oppressive beyond en- 
durance, it is not, like that of Mrs. 
Opie, merely painful. The narratives 
with which > awakens our tears, con- 
sist not of gratuitous or fantastical sor- 
rows; they relate not to children tur- 
ing house-breakers, and murdering their 
parents by mistake ; nor to ruffian boys, 
nor to mad fathers pursuing their daugh- 
ters over heaths at midnight — but tell 
of sadnesses real as they are touching. 
She strips humanity of all its immunr- 
ties and joys, but she leaves it humanity 
still. She makes us ‘ wiser” as well as 


‘* sadder.” While she harrows up the 


‘soul, she renders it gentler and more 
fruitful. She possesses her reader with 


the most burning sense of all injustice, 
and makes the heart glow and the blood 
tingle to do right to the oppressed, and 
assert the d t.and the eldest laws 
of nature, which the luxuries of civill- 
zation conceal. Man, in other authors, 
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js “ sophisticated ;” in her’s “he is the 
thing itself.” ‘The “‘ robed man of jus- 
tice”? who hath “within him undi- 
yulged crimes,” is stripped to his poor, 
trembling, contracted spirit, and stands, 
in our imaginations, below the culprit 
whom he condemns. She tears all dis- 
ises from villainy and from anguish. 
There is little to console us for the ex- 
hibition, but its truth, and its beneficial 
tendencies. Her works rend asunder 
a thousand folds of selfishness, teach 
man his kindred with man, and enforce 
the awful lesson of Lear : 
“ Take physic, pomp, 

“ Expose thyself to feel, what wretches feel, 

“So shalt thou shake the superflux to them, 

“ And shew the heavens more just!” 


There is no work from a female pen 
which more invites and more baffles 
enquiry, than.the first production of 
Madame D’Arblay’s genius. We can, in 
some degree, understand how a youth- 
ful poet, who finds in the majestic 
wonders of the universe the fit objects 
of his sympathies, is able, at once, to 
astonish and to charm the world. But 
how a young lady, little accustomed to 
the varied manners of society, should 
have produced a work, not ot rich in 
character, sentiment, and humour, but 
full of the nicest and exactest delinea- 
tions of the most opposite classes of 
life, is to us a mystery. We can imagine 
no joy fuller and deeper than that which 
she must have felt, when her father re- 
turned from London, and brought with 
him Evelina, declaring that nothing else 
was talked of, but little thinking that 
the new favourite of the Town was his 
trembling child. Nothing can be bolder 
or more original than the whole cast of 
her novels. We are one moment con- 
‘Walsed with laughter, and the next 
drowned in tears ; our breath is almost 
taken away by the quick and brilliant 








ful, or agonizing; “ the sublime 
‘to the ridiculous there is but a step ;” 
‘4nd another brings us back from the 
Mdiculous to the sublime. Some of the 
‘Meeper scenes, like that at Vauxhall, of 
‘Mr, Harrell’s suicide, are, in the highest 
nse of the word, tragic; while the 
‘Widicrous scenes vacillate from the airiest 
‘omedy to the lowest farce. Agonies 
“@Md ‘practical jokes weave a fantastic 











atvellous turns and pleasurable sur- 
‘prses. The great fault of these novels 
S, that their distresses frequently arise 
Mm mere inattentions to the forms of 
Mety, from ‘provoking combinations 





‘Succession of images pte que, beauti- 
rom 


about us, and keep us giddy by- 
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of petty circumstances, or from some 
finely attenuated delicacy out of place 
and reason. These things fret and vex 
the reader, who feels that the whole is 
“‘much ado about nothing,” and in- 
stead of sympathizing only longs to ex- 
plain. ‘There is nothing so unsatisfactory 
as a mere game at cross purposes in fic- 
tion. We endure the spectacle of real 
anguish which springs out of inevitable 
and mighty causes, from the opposition 
of high passions to each other, or the 
struggling of the will with fortune. But 
we cannot bear to see a man fooled out 
of his senses by some mistake which a 
word might do away for ever. Sucha 
thing may happen in fact, but never 
should occur in fiction, because, we 
feel, that the author has supreme power 
to put the person and his readers out of 
the pain which he has so peedlenhy 
brought on them. This, ‘‘not tos 

it profanely,”’ is the blemish of Othello, 
where an error about a_ handkerchief 
causes all the suffering. Who has not 
felt, on the representation of this tra- 
gedy, provoked as well as affected? 
WwW ho, when “‘ the cunning of the scene” 
has been most perfect, has not ong 
to call out to the Moor that the napkin 
was stolen, and so prevent the cata- 
strophe? -Let any one contrast the effect 
on the feelings of Caleb W illiams, where 
the interest arises from the irreversible 
error of a noble nature, and the struggle 
and conflict of two high characters—or 
of any great work where: the cause is 
as mightysas the result,—with that 
which springs from paltry misconcep- 
tions, like those in Camilla; and he will 
feel how more deep, yet more calm 
and tranquillizing, the first is, than the 
last. The defect, however, to which we 
have alluded, is shared by Madame 
D’Arblay with many writers of the 
highest genius. We do not agree with 
the general opinion nenpenting. ie rela- 
tive merits of her novels. Wonderful 
as Evelina is, considering her youth at 
the time of its completion, we like it 
the least; chiefly because it is the short- 
est. We do not mean this merely as 
an expression of general delight in her 
works, but because we feel that, if a 
novel has any interest, ‘it should not be 
brief. A number of short tales, how- 
ever exquisite, is not so satisfactory as a 
long romance; because the characters 
become our acquaintances, and when 
once we know the secrets of their 
hearts, we do not desire to leave, them 
even for brighter or more exalted com- 
pany. Hence it is seldom, pleasant to 
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end, and unless our expectations are 
very highly excited, scarcely ever to be- 

in a novel. Clarissa and Sir Charles 
‘Grandison are not tedious to us, and 
we should wish them twice their length, 
only that we can begin again and find 
them as fresh as ever—‘“ run the great 
circle, and be still at home.” We pre- 
fer, then, Cecilia to Evelina, and Ca- 
milla to Cecilia—partly, though not 
merely, because each is longer than the 
preceding. The most striking charac- 
ters in Evelina, though inimitably 
drawn, are taken from that middle class 
of vulgar life, which is pregnant with 
materials only for the ludicrous. The 
Braughtons are almost too contemptible 
to be laughed at; but Mr. Smith, the 
fine gentleman of the city, who apes the 
rakish, and aspires after the genteel, 
who is the admiration of the women 
and the envy of the men, and who half 
resigns in favour of Evelina his aversion 
to matrimony, is hit off with admirable 
skill. In Cecilia the interest of the plot 
is deeper, the serious characters are of a 
more exalted cast, and the humour it- 
self becomes’ romantic. Aristocratic 
dignity was surely never attempered 
with such sweetness as in Mrs. Del- 
vile. The cold and haughty Mr. Del- 
vile; the laconic miser Briggs ; the ini- 
mitable schemer Monckton; and _ the 
proud, impetuous, and generous Morti- 
mer ; are conceived with great felicity 
and in complete keeping. In Camilla, 
there is the good Sir Hugh, whose de- 
lightful elanplicit does the heart good to 
think on; Sir Sedley Clarendel, the 
prince of witty loungers; Mrs. Alberry, 
whose gaiety and eccentricity are but 
glittering masks for deep feeling; and, 
not to enumerate all whe all are ex- 
cellent, Camilla herself, who in real fas- 
cination is surpassed by no heroine of 
modern novels. The scene where she 
plights her faith to. Edgar beneath an 
old oak, is one of the fullest and most 
overflowing rapture. In the Wanderer 
there is no evidence of decay of faculty’; 
but the subject is unfortunate, and the 
story conducted with little skill.’ It is, 


however, by no means to be , 
except in so much as it afforded occa- 
sion to some of the po critics to 


bestow treatment on its author, ill-befit- 
ing one who has opened new stores of 
delight so° rich so ample as the 
: s of Madame D’Arblay have af- 
forded to the world. Har Le 

If the works of Miss <i | have 
not so decided on originality as those of 
her celebrated relative,‘ they’ belong to 
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the most pleasing and genial class of 
modern fictions. They do not display 
all the nice observation, all the felic;. 
tous invention, or all the keen sense of 
the ludicrous, which the novels of Ma. 
dame D’Arblay exhibit ; but their inte- 
rest is more equable and Ta and 
their style of more uniform elegance. 
Her last tale, ‘‘ Country Neighbours,” 
is her best, and its heroine, Blanch, one 
of the most exquisite creations of fe. 
male genius. It is not that this lovely 
being is of the most perfect beauty, nor 
that she is endowed with the gentle he- 
roism which women so often exercise: 
for these qualities are shared by a thou- 
sand common-place characters ; but that 
there is in all her words and actions, a 
simplicity the most unaflected, a cordi- 
ality the most genial, and a temper the 
most frank and engaging. She charms 
more in the little ao and every- 
day occurrences of life, than by her con- 
duct on great and trying occasions. Her 
considerateness is a virtue, not of the 
understanding, but the heart ; her frank- 
ness seems more gentle than the dupli- 
city of others. ith all her perfection, 
she is a real person of flesh and blood, 
acreature with whom we claim kindred, 
——* not too bright or good, 
For human nature’s daily food.” 

We have also a particular liking for 
all the members of the family of which 
Blanch becomes a member. We seem 
to know the gentle, manly, and kind- 
hearted Sir Geoffery—the mother, so 
sarcastic, yet so generous and almost ro- 
mantic at heart—and Miss Stavordale, 
who relates the story—as really as a 
they had been our “ Country Nei 
bours,”? and we had nally observed 
all the nice shades im their characters. 
The latter, who belongs to the class of 
old maids, is really an ornament to that 
very respectable, though unfortunate, 
species.. Her own character is disclosed 
by herself in the pleasantest and most 
unconscious manner; and while we ad- 
mire her real unpretending disinterested- 
ness, her admirable sense, and affection- 
ate feeling, we feel the ~— peculiart- 
ties and occasional inequalities of tem- 
per as realizing the relator, and giving 
an air of truth to all her narratives. 

Lady Morgan’s novels breathe of all 
the peculiar tastes and —e of her 
country, softened by the gentleness of 
her sex. ive us a view of Irish 
nature, as’ seen by female eyes. Theit 
style; manner, sentiment, and passion, 
are characteristic ‘of the land of her 
birth and: her affection. There is in her 
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works all the boldness of outline, with 
all the delicacy of touch—the quickness 
of cope. truth and beauty, with the 
occasional adoption of their contraries— 
the proud carelessness of some portion 
of a work, and the exquisite finishing of 
others—which may so frequently be ob- 
served in the best productions of Irish 
genius. She differs from Miss Edge- 
worth, as she has more heart and less 
judgment ; deeper glimpses into the soul 
and less consistent views of superficial 
character; mvre passion, and less — 
dence ; higher power to abstract us from 
the world, with less of practical wisdom 
to direct us in it. Her O’Donnel and 
Florence Macarthy are the best works 
which she has yet produced; and, as 
these are among her esest, we may rea- 
sonably hope for yet more perfect speci- 
mens of her gemius. There is a wild 
deur about the first of these—espe- 
cially in its earlier scenes which are laid 
among the magnificent varieties of the 
northern shore of Ireland —which 
makes an awful and an indelible im- 
ion on the reader. The latter is 
more rich in the observation of manners 
and of character; but disfigured by per- 
sonal allusions, and by caricatures of 
those from whom the author conceives 
she has received insult and injury. We 
donot deny that she had ample cause 
of complaint in the gross and unmanly 
attack on her feelings and her fame by 
the Quarterly Reviewers. But she might 
e chosen some other mode of taking 
vengeance on her Gothic foes, than that 
of turning a romance for their sakes in- 
to a kind of intellectual pillory. The 
spell of the most enchanting fiction is 
broken for ever by the introduction of 
Vindictive satires on real or imaginar 
Offenders. Lady Morgan’s ‘“ France,” 
Which called forth the criticisms to 
mich she thus was unfortunately 


mg to reply, is, with all its ble- 
| a very fively picture of a very 


i, - 

“We turn from the dazzling brilliancy 
of Lady ‘Morgan’s works to repose on 
né Soft green of Miss Austen’s, sweet 
aad unambitious creations. Her “Sense 
ld Sensibility,” ‘* Pride and Prejudice,” 
“Mansfield Park,” and ‘ Northanger 















Smanifestly the natural and unlabour- 
Tesult of a singularly harmonious 

, is a moral tenderness per- 
them all—a serious yet gentle 
ought shed over corer 
to ive musing, and tran- 
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Abbey,” have a simple elegance, which © 
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has, alas! been taken from the worléin | 


the very midst of her course;as' she was 
beginning to enjoy the gratitude of those 
for whom she had laboured, and to feel 
that the mild influences of her powers 
were extensively diffused to purify and 
to soften. 

This gentle-minded lady has happil 
left behind her one of kindred taste, and, 
at least, equal talent; the author of 
“« Things by their Right Names,” and 
** Rhoda.” The writer of these works 
may be justly regarded, not only as one 
of the most pleasing, but one of the 
most useful of modern novelists; for 
she is not contented with exposing those 
errors and crimes from which the mind 
naturally revolts, but traces the sad re- 
sults of mere weaknesses, and of those 
foibles and mistakes which are usuall 
accounted trivial. In this aim she fol- 
lows Miss Edgeworth; but her morality 
is of a nobler cast, and her rebukes are 
given in a gentler spirit, than those of 
the dazzling satirist whom, in her de- 
sign, she imitates. A genuine vivacity, 
sportive yet not boisterous nor -malig- 
nant, plays tenderly through all her 
narratives. Sometimes, perhaps, her 
object to instruct or iniced is rather too 
directly and frequently avowed; but 
even those whom the idea of sermon- 
izing alarms, must allow that she is one 
of the most elegant of moralists. 

Mrs. Taylor, of Ongar, rather late in 
life, has commenced a successful lite- 
rary career, which we hope will be of 
long duration. Her work is very shrewd, 
intelligent, and pointed ; but, as might 
be expected, wants something of that 
fine bloom which the first productions 
of a youthful aspirant wear. Her daugh- 
ters hens long been known to the world ; 
one of them at least as the‘author of in- 
genious tales, and all as contributors to 
popular collections of poetry for chil- 
dren. These little works are among the 
most -varied, simple, and harmonious, 
which have ever been penned for the 
benefit and delight of infancy. But 
there is something ofa higher cast than 
these—and, indeed, than any poems for 
the same most interesting and important 
class—in ‘the little volume by the au- 
er of 9 ange Sen : Prinses 
while t are. t or the 
childlike yeni “oer G ‘ait imbued 
with a deep humanity, which cannot 
fail to nurture and to mellow the open- 
ing heart, to render its seriousness 
sweeter, and its joy deeper and more 
lasting. From the most ordinary oc- 
currences-and the simplest feelings, the 
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try gently and naturally expands into 


imaginations which are beautiful and 
stately, and which thus enrich the young 
fantasy and kindle the young affections. 

There are several female poets of great 
and original merit, venspamairely Haile 
known to fame. Miss Porden’s “ Veils” 
is a poem of singular richness; but its 
deficiency in human interest, and the 
perpetual. effort which it displays to 
combine things which are of qualities 
the most opposite—imagination and 
chemical science—have prevented it 
from acquiring the popularity which a 
more felicitous arrangement of its splen- 
did materials must have commanded. 
Miss Holford’s ‘ Margaret of Anjou, and 
“* Wallace, or the Fight. of Falkirk,” 
entitle her to a os? high station among 
romantic bards. If the latter has not 
the exceeding vividness of Sir Walter 
Scott’s best poems, it has more of a 
stern grandeur, a tragical earnestness, 
and fulness of style. In the creations 
of the great Scottish poet, all objects 
are seen through an atmosphere of 
golden light, which sets the minutest 
object in clearest vision before us; 
while in those of Miss Holford clouds 
of awful portent brood over the scenes, 
and vast masses of deep shadow fill us 
with a pleasing awe. Miss Beetham’s 
“‘ Lay of Marie,” on the other hand, 
is alight and exquisite poem of the elder 
time, in which the delicacies of chivalry 
are selected with a pure and feminine 
taste, and most gracefully blended. There 
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are many other female authors on whose 
works we should be happy to dwell, 
but their merit consists rather in the 
harmony and proportion of their works 
than the preponderant attraction of one 
individual quality; and, therefore, they 
afford little room for criticism. Among 
these we must particularly mention 
Mrs. Strutt, whose novels are as equa- 
bly beautiful, and as completely finish- 
of in all their parts, as those of any liy- 
ing author. Nor must we forget a vo- 
lume of poems by Miss Nooth, which 
unite something of a French airiness 
with true English feeling, and are at 
once deep and se We should 
be happy to dwell on the excellencies of 
others; on the felicitous expressica of 
Miss Aikin; the exceeding ingenuity 
of Mrs. Shemmelfenning ; the sportive 
fancy of Miss Rowden; the admirable 
oe sense of Mrs. Hunter ; the gentle 
piety of Mrs. West; and the rare and 
varied endowments of Miss Benger, 
who is as accurate in her biography as 
she is fanciful in her works of fiction— 
but that our time and our space would 
fail us. Here, then, we pause for the 
present; but with the fond hope that 
may opportunities will be afforded to 
us by the production of new works, to 
enlarge on the powers of those whom 
we have now passed too lightly over, 
and that many new female aspirants 
may arise in our time, whose appear- 
ance we shall eagerly hail, and whose ad- 
vances we shall rejoice to celebrate. T. 





THE FIRST 


THE Crusades are among the most 
memorable events recorded in history. 
They originated in the ferocity, igno- 
rance, and intolerance of the European 
nations; . were encouraged by papal 
avarice. and ambition; and ually 
ceased to consume the blood and trea- 
oan an oar me soup of true 

izion brightened into day, dispersin 
the” gloomy shadows of Hat sesso 
stition. e¢ improved information of 
the present enables us to look back 
on the atrocities committed by our an- 
cestors in the name of Heaven, with a 


senepel pentianh of pity, contempt, 
and ho Yet some among the mo- 
derns, either affecting singularity, or in- 
fatuated with a per veneration "had the 
supposed wisdom of antiquity, have at- 
tempted. to justify these horrid ebulli- 


them hy 
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the Christian world. Dr. Johnson says, 
** If it be a part of the religion of the 
Mahometans, to extirpate by the sword 
all other religions, it is, by the laws of 
self-defence, lawful for men of every 
other religion, and for Christians among 
others, to make war upon Mahometans, 
simply as Mahometans, as men obliged 
by their own principles to make war 
upon Christians, and only lying in wait 
opportunit shall promise them suc- 
cess.” This doctrine. is both unjustifi- 
able in itself, and inapplicable to the 
Crusades. None of them were under- 
taken. from the ension that the 
Mahometans would extirpate the Chnis- 
tian religion by the sword: the object 
rit CH to wrest parece and the 
i uring country out of the posses- 
sion. of the a 
imagi ity,.which the gross 


: sanc : 
and y religion of the age attributed 


ometans, on account of 
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to the scenes of our Saviour’s miracles 
and passion—a notion closely allied to 
idolatry. : 

Until the publication of the late in- 
teresting work of Mr. Charles Mills,* 
no English author, with the exception 
of the quaint but prejudiced and inaccu- 
rate Fuller, has attempted a complete 
historical narrative of what were called 
the Holy Wars. Gibbon has, indeed, 
ably sketched some of their events, but 
he was limited by his subject to such 
circumstances as immediately interested 
the Greek empire. Mr. Mills’s work 
comprehends the whole subject; it 
evinces much strength of judgment, and 
assiduous research. We regret, how- 
ever, that he has so closely imitated the 
style of Gibbon ;_ who, constantly sacri- 
ficing perspicuity to ornament and af- 
fected sententiousness, is often intelligi- 
ble only to those who possess a previ- 
ous knowledge of the events which he 
relates. 

_ Mr. Mills’s book commences with an 
account of the political state of Jerusa- 
lem at the time of the assumption of the 
eross by the nations of Europe. ‘That 
city, after the destruction of the second 
temple, had long continued subject to 
the Romans, both before and after their 
conversion to Christianity ; but in the 
ninth century fell into the power of the 
followers of Mahounet and in 1094 the 
caliph of Egypt governed not only Jeru- 
salem, but nearly the whole country of 
Palestine. Pilgrimages were at this time 
the prevailing mania of Christendom ; 
and those to the Holy Land, as the most 
distant, laborious, and difficult, and on 
account of the pre-eminent sanctity of 
place, were considered the most effi- 
cacious in averting the anger, and pro- 
tiating the favour of Heaven. The 
pilgrims were by no means strict in 
heir moral conduct, either during their 
jurney, or stay at Jerusalem; and that 
sacred city was polluted. by the most 
trocious depravity. Its clergy main- 
aed a profitable trade in the sale of 
Glics, particularly fragments of the true 
ross, which, although daily sold in im- 
Mense quantities, were always miracu- 
sly renewed for the benefit of be- 
vers. When the world became well 
ked with relics, a new invention 
Mtained the sanctity of the holy city. 
e Latir clergy of Babeuine pretended, 
» on the vig of Easter, after the great 
ps in the church of the Resurrection 
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had been extinguished, they were re- 
lighted by God himself. But the pil- 
grims, while they sought eternal advan- 
tages, were not unmindful of temporal 
gain: the characters of a holy traveller, 
and a worldly merchant, were often 
united in the same person. Pilgrim- 
ages were much promoted by the gene- 
ral opinion. of the tenth century, that 
the reign of Antichrist was at hand. 

‘The degree of misery endured by the 
Latin pilgrims and residents in the Holy 
Land, depended on the caprice of their 
Moslem governors. A heavy tribute 
was regularly imposed on them, but 
under the Fatimite caliphs they suffered 
greater oppressions. At the close of the 
tenth century Pope Silvester II. insti- 
gated the Christian nations to succour 
the church of Jerusalem, but produced 
no important movement. Soon after- 
wards the rapid progress of the Turkish 
conquests alarmed the Grecian emperor, 
who intreated Pope Gregory VII. to aid 
him in sustaining the “Chaistian cause. 
Fifty thousand warriors rose in arms at 
the call of the pontiff, but other interests 
induced him to suffer their zeal to eva- 
porate in inactivity. 

The Turkish oppressors of Jerusalem 
increased the extortions and cruelties 
suffered by the pilgrims and inhabitants. 
The chivalric character of the times 
could ill brook these insults and injuries ; 
and the ardent longing for revenge was 
kindled by Peter the Hermit into a de- 
vouring flame. 

This man was mean in person, weak 
in judgment, but sanguine, enthusiastic, 
and fanatical. He had been a soldier, 
a priest, and an anchoret; had _ visited 
Jerusalem and witnessed the miseries of 
the Christians; and, furnished with cre- 
dentials from the Patriarch of Jerusa- 
lem, applied to Pope Urban II. for au- 
thority to preach a crusade. 

‘* Urban was religious, in the sense in 
which-_his age understood religion, and he 
therefore lamented the direful state of Jeru- 
salem ; he was humane, and his tears flowed 
for the insulted and distressed pilgrims. 
But his religious sympathy and lofty desires 
were not unmingled with selfish feelings, 
for it appears from the authority of an ex- 
cellent witness,¢ that the Pope conferred 


.upon the subject of Peter’s message with Bo- 


hemond, prince of Tarentum ; and that it 
was by the advice of this Norman freebooter 
that he resolved to direct the martial ener- 
gies of Europe to foreign ends. It was 
thought, that if his holiness could kindle 
the flames of war, auxiliaries might be easily 
engaged, by whose means he would be able 


+ William of Malmesbury... 
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to fix himself in the Vatican, and Bohemond 
could recover those Grecian territories which 
for a while had been in the possession of the 
Normans.” 


Peter the Hermit traversed Italy and 
France, preaching the deliverance of the 
sepulchre, clad in a coarse woollen shirt 
and a hermit’s mantle, living abstemi- 
ously, and distributing among the poor 
the offerings profusely made to himself. 
His exhortations were every where heard 
with rapture. The Greek emperor re- 
newed his solicitations of assistance. 
Upon the papal summons, an immense 
concourse of laymen and ecclesiastics 
flocked to Clermont, the capital of 
Lower Auvergne, in November 1095. 
The Pope, in person, exhorted his au- 
dience to “ rid God’s sanctuary of the 
wicked, to expel the robbers, and bring 
in the pious.” He assured them of 
their superiority to the Turks in battle, 
and promised the celestial rewards of 
martyrdom to those who should fall. in 
the contest. Cries of “ Deus vult:!— 
Deus lo vult!—Dieu el volt I’? interrupted 
the pontiff. ‘‘ Let these words,” said 
he, “be your cry of wari’? He then 
distributed crosses among them, to be 
affixed to the shoulder as at of their 
pious vee eres The Weste n na- 
tions now turned from intestine discord 
to foreign war; from dull superstition 
to- furious zeal. Visions, dreams, and 
prodigies, wete called in to heighten the 
enthusiasm ; and persons of every age, 
rank, and degree, including women, 
monks, and anchorets, assumed the 
cross. . 

' “A stamp of: virtue was fixed upon every 
one who embraced the cause, and many 
were urged to the semblance of religion by 
shame, reproach, and fashion. The numer- 
ous cases of hypocrisy attested the command- 
ing influence of the general religious prin- 
ciple. They who -had_ been visited. by cri- 
minal justice, were permitted to expiate, in 
the service of God, their sins against the 
world. ‘The pretence of debtors was ad- 
mitted that the calls of heaven were of 
seed obligation than any claims of man. 
urderers, adulterers, robbers, and pirates, 
uitted their iniquitous pursuits, and de- 
clared that they would wash away their sins 
in the blood of the infidels. In short, thou- 
sands and millions of armed saints and sin- 
ners ranged themselves to fight the battles 
of the Lord. All nations were enveloped in 
the whirlwind of superstition. . It was peo- 
ple, and not merely armies, countries, and 
only their military representatives, that 
thought they had received the divine com- 
mand to unsheath the sword of the Al- 
nighty, and redeem the sepulchre of 
Christ.”. 





The first body of the champions of 
the cross, consisting of twenty thousand 
foot and only eight horsemen, led by 
Walter the Founylens: a poor Burgun- 
dian gentleman, marched from France 
to the confines of Hungary. Ignorant 
of the geography of the countries they 
were to pass through, they were almost 
entirely at the mercy of the natives, 
The Hungarians allowed them to pro. 
ceed, with some partial molestation. 
but the Bulgarians refused to supply 
them with provisions, and being conse- 
quently attacked, destroyed nearly the 
whole of this crazy multitude. Walter, 
however, with a few survivors reached 
Constantinople. A second division con- 
—s of forty thousand men, women, 
and children, of various nations, followed 
the route of the former, under the di- 
rection of Peter himself. These te- 
venged most ferociously the injuries 
which their precursors had experienced 
from the Hungarians, and sustained seve- 
ral conflicts with the people of Bulgaria. 
In these battles the Hermit lost about 
ten thousand of his people, and arrived 
with the rest at Constantinople, where 
they united with the remnant of Wal- 
ter’s division, and with an undisciplined 
herd of Italians. ‘The Grecian emperor 
Alexius, seeing their unfitness for war, 
commanded them to remain in Greece 
till the arrival of the regular armies, and 
supplied them with quarters, money, 
and provisions; but as soon as they re- 
covered their strength, they repaid his 
seme by the most flagitious ex- 
cesses, plundering houses, palaces, and 
churches, and’ committing the most 
enormous crimes. Disregarding the au- 
thority of their leader, they commenced 
hostilities in Bithynia without waiting 
for the arrival of the European armies, and 
were speedily destroyed by the Turks. 
Of their bones the conquerors erected a 
lofty hill‘on the plains of Nice, which 
long remained a dreadful warning to 
succeeding bands of crusaders. About 
three thousand only of these wretches 
escaped with Peter back to Constanti- 
nople. 
mo eschal, a priest, conducted another 
anatical ‘band’ of fifteen thousand en- 
thusiasts* from Lorraine, the east of 
France, and Bavaria. These committed 
horrible outrages in Hungary, and being 
disarmed by a stratagem were cut (0 
pieces on the plains of Belgrade. 

A fourth herd of wild and desperate 
savages now issued from England, 
France, Flanders, and Lorraine. ‘They 
are charged with the horrible superst 
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tion of adoring a goatand & goose which 
believed 0 be filled with the divine 
int. After murdering the Jews of 
Cologne, Mayence, and Treves, this in- 
| multitude, to the number of two 
hundred thousand, entered Hungary. 
Their passage was opposed, and after 
several conflicts they were routed near 
Mersbourg. The Hungarians pursued 
them with such slaughter, that the waters 
of the Danube were for days red with 
their blood. But few of the rabble 
survived. é 
Thus pérished about 275,000 of the 
first Crusaders, while the feudal princes 
were collecting their tenants and re- 
fainers, and arraying them for war. 
Among these chiefs, thé first in personal 
merit was Godfrey. VI., Lord of Bouil- 
nm, Marquis of Anvers, and Duke of 
bant, or the Lower Lorraine, a 
brave, devout, and accomplished prince. 
. The forces of Godfrey proceeded with- 
out impediment into Thrace, and re- 
posed at Philippopoli. Hugh, the great 
eatl, Count of Vermandois, and brother 
of the French king, led the armed pil- 
grims of Flanders, England, and the 
ddle and north of France. Stephen, 
Count of Blois and Chartres, one of the 
most.potent barons of France, brought 
a@mumerous army. His eloquence and 
pacity were more conspicuous than 
, énal courage. Robert, Count 
of Flanders, Robert Curthose, Duke of 
Normandy, Eustace, Earl of Boulogne, 
then, Earl of Albemarle, and Odo, 
op of Bayeux, Earl of Kent, were 
other. principal leaders under the 
aners of the Count of Vermandois. 
.the politics of Constantinople 
aged during the preparations of 
asaders ; the Turkish power was 
luninished ; the Greeks no longer dread- 
ithe immediate fall of their empire, 
bat ‘entertained | hensions of 
cir Western allies: the Count of 
feritiandois having announced his ap- 


Pteach in an atrogant letter to the Em- 


PETO: Alexius, the latter seized that oc- 
sion of offence, ordered a blockade of 
e Italiar ports, and actually made the 


SOunt..a..prisoner.on his landing at Du- 
A220 ‘Bo frey in vain doatantled sette- 
faction; ‘he therefore ravaged the pro- 

te of Thrace, which ‘hostile step 
liieed ihe liberation of ‘the’ count. 
ius next endeavoured to-sectre the 


i Of Godfrey, and to statve ‘the 


N artnies by prohibiting his subjects 
| "trafficking “wi co ya ese 
sures only produced additional de- 
ations of his territories. At le 
Mowntrutyr Mac.—No. 77. 
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he resorted te arnis, afd his troops shd- 
denly attacked the camp, but were res 
ulsed after great loss on both sides. 
e Latins retaliated most dreadfully on 
their insidious enemies, and compelled 
the treacherous Alexius to sue for} ; 
The Count of Vermandois, who during 
his captivity had become the friend es 
liege-man of Alexius, was sent to nego- 
tiate on-his part, and not only obtained 
peace, but induced all the other leaders 
to follow his ae taking the oath 
of fidelity to the *k emperor, whose 
assistance, he convinced them, was in- 
dispens nécessaty to theif sticcéss. 

e Crusaders who hext arrived 
were commanded by Bohemond, Prince 
of Tarentum, and his relation Tancred. 
The ferocious valour of the former was 
combined with craft and rapacity, Tan- 
cred, on the contrary, was samioiars, 
generous, and modest. Bohemond. was 


anduced by magnificent gifts to be- 


come the podnioey of the ror, 
but Tancred. steadily refused to form a 
similar engagement.-—The next array of 
mighty men. at arms that joined the 
potent, Te troops, was commanded by 
Raymond, Duke of Narbonne, and Count 
of Provence, Tholouse, and Rovergne. 
William, Lord of Montpellier, and. 
mond, Viscount of Turenne; bro 
a numerous trogp of knights and barons 
of southern France and northern: Spain. 
the Archbishop 
of Toledo, the Bishops of Puy and 
Orange, with .a numerous host of the 
penne from the mouth of the Garonne 
to that of the Var, joined the army of 
Bapmiond: anes aah ra a disastrous: 
ey were harrassed by the. peasantry 
nd. by the Greek ‘soldiers, although the 
emperor and his governors affected friend- 
ship towards them. At Rossa they in- 
flicted. si vengeance on the Greeks. 
Raymond, at the emperor’s solicitation, 
left the command of his army to Adhe- 
mar, -and hastened to Constantinople. 
He refused to take the oath of allegiance 
The emperet; enraged: at his obstinacy, 
resolved on the destruction of his army. 
He ordered a treacherous attack to he 
made on them by_ night, in which his 
troops made, at first, a-dreadful carnage, 
but were eventually repulsed. 


mond insisted on: retaliation and revenge, 


but the othet‘chiefs would not consem 

to attack the ‘Christian emperor, ‘while 

the Turkish power remained unbroken. 

At length tranquillity was restored, and 

all the Crusading armies united their 

forces. 2 
‘¢ The holy legions overspread the plains 
Vor. XU. AN 
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of Nice, and, if early writers can be credited, 
seven hundred thousand was the number of 
soldiers and of pilgrims. _ It is impossible to 
describe with perfect precision the nature of 
the military array : but we can discern that 
there were one hundred thousand horsemen 
clad in mail, Agreeably to the customs of 
chivalry, such of these warriors as were 
knights, were attended by their squires, who 
carried their lances, their golden and orna- 
mented shields, and led the fiery steeds on 
which the cavaliers rode during the battle. 
Nor was the equipment complete, unless 
each equestrian soldier was accompanied 
and supported by some men at arms, and in- 
fantry,~who bore the standard, and were ac- 
coutred lighter than their chief. The offen- 
sive weapons of the cavalry were iron maces, 
lances, and swords. The bow was the prin- 
cipal weapon of the foot soldiers, who, agree- 
ably to the tactics of the day, formed the 
first line of the army, and discharged flights 
of shafts and quarrels until the heavily arm- 
ed troops engaged.” 

The siege of Nice, the. capital of 
Rhoum, was the first exploit of the 
Crusaders. This city was defended by 
double walls of immense height and so- 
lidity, and by more than three hundred 
and fifty towers, and its numerous forces 
were assisted by Kilidge Arslan, Sultan 
of Rhoum, who with a “oN ter army 
descended from the neighbouring moun- 
tains, a2 eon: the RS perngre while 
engaged in the siege. But the persever- 
ing valour of the Crusaders peoxk tri- 
umphant, and were on the point of 
entering the city sword in hand, when 
the em r, by a secret negotiation, 
admitted “the Turks to a capitulation, 
and the besiegers were astonished and 
disappointed at seeing the banners of 
Alexius hung over the walls of the city, 
which they were only suffered to view 
as visitors, instead of possessing as con- 


querors. 3 ; 

~~ But the sultan, Kilidge Arslan, was 
not dispirited. He collected an army of 
aplvads af two hundred thousand men, 
and watching the march of the Latins, 


attacked the division of Bohemond when 
separated from the rest of the army, 
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Asia discharged their feathered artillery be- 
fore the Christians could. fight with thei; 
swords and lances. Few of the Turkish ar. 
rows fell without effect ; for though the coat 
of mail defended the men, the horses were 
completely exposed. A brother of Tancred, 
and Robert of Paris, severally attempted to 
charge the Turks, and to press them to close 
combat. But they constantly evaded the 
onset, and their pointed weapons checked 
their furious foe. Both the gallant Italian 
and ‘the haughty Frenchman were slain; 
and the remains of their forces were com- 
pelled to retreat. Tancred himself fought 
as a soldier rather than as a general, but the 

rudent Bohemond drew him from increas- 
ing dangers. The Turks pursued their suc- 
cess, and pressed forwards to the camp cf 
the Crusaders, where, laying aside their 
bows, they used their swords with equal ex- 
ecution, Mothers and their children were 
killed; and neither priests nor old men 
were spared. The cries of the dying reached 
the ears of Bohemond, who, leaving the 
command to Robert of Normandy, rushed 
towards the tents, and scattered the enemy. 
The Christians, weary, thirsty, and oppress- 
ed with labour and heat, would have sunk 
into despair, if the women of the camp had 
not revived their courage, and brought them 
water from the stream. The combat was 
renewed with tenfold vigour. The Norman 
chieftain fought with all the valour which 
ennobled his family. He rallied the alarm- 
ed troops by his vociferations of those words 
of courage Deus id vult, and, with his 
standard in his hand, he darted into the 
midst of the Moslems. When he was joined 
by Bohemond, all the Christians returned to 
their duty ; despair gave birth to fierceness, 
and death was preferred to flight. But their 
fate was averted by the consequences of the 
early prudence of Bohemond. Immediately 
on the appearance of the Turks he had sent 
messengers to Godfrey and the other leaders, 
who, at the head of forty thousand soldiers, 
hastened to assist their brethren. The Duke 
of Lorraine: and the Count of Vermandois 
were: the first that reached the field of bat- 


\tle ; and Adhemar and Raymond soon in- 


creased the force...The Turks were panic- 
struck at this unexpected event. In the 
breasts of the “holy ‘warriors revenge and 
emulation inflamed the ardour of conquest; 


-and.the holy flame burnt with double vio- 


lence, when; by the exhortations of the 
clergy, their a were recalled to the na- 
‘ture of ‘the Cause for which they were in 
‘arms, Amidst the animating shouts of 
sprayers and benedictions, the standard of 
the: cross was unfurled, .and every soldier 
Swore;to,tell his-deyotion with revengeful 
deeds.on the helmets of his foes. bg 74 
charge of the Latins was irresistible. 

quivers of the. ‘were exhausted ; and 
in close combat the long and pointed swords 
of the’ Franks ‘more deadly than the 
Turkish sabres. ‘The Moslems fled on every 
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tains to the enemy. The Christians pur- 
sued them for three miles, and then, as de- 
yout as joyful; returned to their old positions 
singing hymns to God. Four thousand of 
the lower orders of the Franks, and three 
thousand commanders of the Turks, fell in 
this first great action between holy and infi- 
del warriors. The Turkish spcils amply re- 


; 


paid the fatigues of the day.” 


“The advance of the army through the 
Phrygian mountains and deserts, to- 
wards Jerusalem, was attended with the 
unforeseen afflictions of famine, thirst, 
and disease. The Turks preceded the 
wretched Crusaders, destroying the pro- 
visions on their route: multitudes of the 
Christians perished in this march. The 
city of Tarsus was taken by Tancred, 
but Baldwin, the brother of Godfrey, 
atriving with a more numerous division, 
anded its surrender to him. The 
refusal of Tancred led toa battle between 
_forces. of these rival chiefs. Bald- 
win,,enraged at these circumstances, 
quitted the army, and ravaged Mesopo- 
tamia. :The inhabitants of the Greek 
eity.of Edessa compelled their impotent 
uke, Thoros, to-solicit the aid of Bald- 
win in réleasing them from the oppres- 
sion of the Turks. He undertook their 
ence, and was adopted by the duke, 
o sdon afterwards perished in a popu- 
lar commotion, when Baldwin was 
crowned in his stead. 
_1n.the mean time the main army ad- 
need to Antioch, after defeating the 
_opposed to them by Baghasian, 
me of that city, and-taking the 
to town of Artesia. They forced 
the*passage of the Orontes;; and, on the 
21st of Nov. 1097, invested Antioch. 
_ the siege was tedious and disastrous. 
amine soon depopulated the Christian 
mp. Horses, and even carrion, were 
eherally eaten, and many devoured the 
esn.of the slain. Pestilence also af- 











flicted the army. Desertion . became 
mequent. ‘The Greek h gpasenl., Savane, 
with his forces, quitted the siege; and 


en» Peter the Hermit attempted to 
ape from the misery in which he had 
ved so many thousands. The ca- 
of Egypt sent an oe fo propos- 
) guarantee the safety of unarmed 






J renounce their project. ‘The pro- 
bw Ahaughtily refused. Succours 
) Pisa and Genoa arrived, in. the 
4. month of the ier a ich was 
¥ vigorously pressed. At length a trai- 

mitted the-Christian army into the 
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lat aS! exhorted “them to 
ams to Jerusalem, if the Crusaders . 
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side, and abandoned their camp in the moun-. 


city by night, and the victors massacred 
nearly all the Mahometan inhabitants. 

. The Emperor of Persia now sent.a 
numerous, host against the Crusaders, 
under the command of his minister Ker- 
boga, Emir of Mosul. This army was 


joined by the forces of Kilidge Arslan, 


and their united numbers exceeded two 
hundred thousand. . After wasting some 
time in fruitless attacks upon Baldwin 
at Edessa, these infidel allies blockaded 
the Latins in Antioch. A famine, more 
dreadful than the former, thinned , the 
Christian ranks. Deserters fled to Alex- 
andretta, and their frightful accounts in- 
duced the Count of Blois to commence 
his retreat to Europe. The Emperor 
Alexius was advancing with. his army, 
consisting partly of fresh bands .from 
Europe, to the aid of the Crusaders, but 
the reports of the fugitives induced him 
also basely to abandon the cause, with 
all those who followed him. . The in- 
telligence of these treacherous and cow- 
ardly proceedings threw the Crusaders 
into a state of despair, from which they 
were only relieved by some sanctified 
frauds. deveral priests swore to super- 
natural apparitions promising triumph 
to the Christians. . But the chief artifice 
was that of Raymond of Tholouse, who 
was, by the kindness of St. Andrew, en- 
trusted with the identical lance which 
had pierced the side of Christ. _ Fanati- 
cism now inspired every heart with cou- 
rage and hope. But the leaders were 
yet willing to get rid of the Persians, if 
possible, without exerting the virtues of 
the lance. For this purpose Peter, the 
Hermit was sent to the Persian com- 
mander, and arrogantly required that his 
forces should be withdrawn and become 
Christians. ‘The astonishment of the 
Persian soon gave way to rage, and. the, 
ambassador was glad to effect a speedy 
retreat. : } 
The Crusaders now prepared for bat- 
tle,-and after many hymns and proces- 
sions formed in po upon the plain 
before Antioch, preceded by their priests 
bearing crucifixes. Every endeavour 
was used to preserve the enthusiasm’ of 
the warriors. ‘The Bishop of Puy, clad 
in armour, and bearing the sacred lance, 
t bravely, and 
promised them the assistance of legions 
of saints... The conflict began,, bi 
valour and fanaticism of ‘the: bristians 
were nearly overpowered, when:a new 
miracle. revived their failing hopes, and 


inspired them with fresh ardour. Sonie — 


figures‘in white armour riding on white 
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horses on. the a bouri 
hills, and were recognised as the imaityrs 
St. George, St. Maurice, and St. Theo- 
dore. 7 infused into the su- 
perstitious army by this trick bore down 
all opposition; the enemy were totally 
ro and those who escaped the 
sword fled, abandoning the camp to 
spoliation and the women and children 
to merciless slaughter. 

After this success, the Count of Ver- 
mandois, and Baldwin, Count of Hain- 
ault, were dispatched to Constantinople 
to remonstrate with the emperor. Bald 
win fell into Turkish snares by the way, 
and the ments ‘and menaces of 
Hugh were derided by Alexius. The. 
ambassador shrunk from the dangers of 
repassing Asia Minor, and departed for 
France. In the meantime discord, 
tilence, and famine continued to dimi- 
nish’ the numbers of the champions of 
the cross. At the siege of Marra th 
broke open the tombs of the Muse 
mans ; ripped up the bellies of the dead 
in search of gold, and then dressed and 
eat the ents of flesh. Raymond 
was of receiving bribes from the 
Turks, and of imposture in the affair of 
the holy lance. Peter Barthelemy, the 
=— whose pretended visions the 

iseovery originated, attempted to prove 
the identity of the sacred weapon by the 
fiery ordeal, but was unluckily con- 
sumed, In revenge for the base eon- 
duet of Alexius, Bohemond was elected 
Prince of Antioch, to the great morti- 
fication of the emperor. 

The army resumed its march for Je- 
rusalem, chastised the resistance of Tri- 


naus or Nicopolis. 
“The holy city was then in view ; every 
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self-abasement and gratitude, is as strongly 
affected by the causes and circumstances as 
the consequences of the Great Sacrifice. The 
soldier became in an instant the siniple pil- 
grim; his lance and sword were thrown 
aside; he wept over the ground which, he 
said, his Saviour had wept over ; and it was 
only with naked feet that he could worthily 
approach the seat of man’s redemption. 

*‘ Of the millions of fanatics who had 
vowed to rescue the sepulchre from the 
hands of the infidels, forty thousand only 
encamped before Jerusalem: and of these 
remains of the champions of the cross, 
twenty-one thousand five hundred were 
soldiers,—twenty thousand foot and fifteen 
hundred cavalry, ‘The destruction of more 
than eight hundred and fifty thousand Euro- 
peans had purchased the possession of Nice, 
Antioch, and Edessa. 

** Jerusalem was invested on the 7th of 
June 1099, and stormed on the 15th of July, 
The. Muselmans fought for a while, then 
fled to their temples, and submitted their 
necks to slaughter. Such was the carnage 
in the Mosque of Omar, that the mutilated 
carcasses were hurried by the. torrents of 
blood into the court; dissevered arms and 
hands floated into the current that carried 
them into contact with bodies to which they 
had aot, belonged. Ten thousand people 
were murdered im this sanctuary. It was 
not only the lacerated and headless trunks 
which shocked the sight, but the figures of 
the victors themselves reeking with the 
blood. of their slaughtered enemies. No 
place of refuge remained to the vanquished, 
so indiscriminately did the insatiable fana- 
ticism of the conquerors disregard alike sup- 
icati Some were slain, 


the city, the Duke of Lorraine drew his 
sword and murdered the hel Saracens, 
in re for the Christian blood which had 
been spil t by the Moslems, and as a punish- 
pong Jeu the semmergne and fo: + A ire 

subj e pilgrims. But, after 
“4 a ey the caus of Heaven, Godfrey 
d-not neglect other religious duties. He 
aside his armour, clothed himself in 
mantle, and, with bare head and 
feet, went to the church of the sepul- 
| a piety (unchristian as it may ap- 


Mle 


.to enlightened days) was the picty of 
the soldiers: they laid down,their arms, 
hed their hands, and put on habiliments 
repentance, In the spirit of humility, 
rite hearts, with tears and groans, 
ae over all those places which the 
"consestated. by his "presence. 
inflyenced by one spimt; 
ur of thank was loud 
on the stars.’ The 
| etaate | See the siek 


living to see that day. All 
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previous misfortunes were ‘in the’ 
present holy joy. The hosts the departed 
Adhemar came and rejoiced : and, as at the. 
sesurrection of Christ, ‘the bodies. of the 
saints arose, so, at the resurrection of the 
temple from the impurity of the infidels, the 
ts of om | of those who had fallen on 

) patie from Europe to Jerusalem, appeared 
and shared in the felicity of their friends. 
Finally, the hermit, who, four or five years 
before, had wept over the degraded condi- 
tion of the holy city, and had commiserated 
the oppressed state of the-votaries of Christ - 
in Palestine, was recognized in the person 
of Peter. It was remembered that he had 
taken charge of the letters from the patriarch 
to the princes of Europe: it was acknow- 
that he had excited their piety, and 

their zeal ; and the multitude fell 

at his feet in gratitude for his faithful dis- 
charge of ‘his trust, praising God who was 
glorified in his servant. In wars of ambition 
Cities, after the ebullition of mi- 
‘lawlessness, become the possessions of 

the victorious state and public. But in the 
Crusades each soldier fought from personal 
motives; and the cause of the war, and not 
submission to authority, was the principle 
—.. regen interest frequently pre- 
» accordingly, each Crusader 

ao pret any particular house on 

he portal of which he had set his buckler. 
tthe treasures of the mosques were con- 

to the use of the church and of the 

poor and among the splendid spoils of two 
rincipal temples were seventy large 

rs, fifty of silver, and the remain- 

der-of gold. 

~The massacre of’ the Saracens on the 
Gymvod the holy city did not proceed from 
passions of victorious soldiers, 

from rsemorseless fanaticism, Benevo- 
to Turks, Jews, infidels, and heretics, 
fasno part of the piety of the day; and as 
‘the Muselmans in their consciences believed 
iat it was the will of Heaven that the reli- 
in of Muhammedshould be propagated by 
ie sword, so the Christians were under the 
tal delusion that they were the ministers 
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of God's wrath on disobedient man. ‘The 
Latins, on the day after the victory, .massa-. 


cred three hundred-‘men to whom Tancred 


and Gaston de Bearn had promised protec- 
tion, and had given a standard as a warrant 
for their safety. Though the religion of 
Tancred was as cruel as that of his comrades, 
though his deadly sword had explored every 
corner of the mosque of Omar, yet he re- 
spected the sacredness of his word ; and no- 
thing but the interposition of the other chiefs 
prevented him from retaliating on the mur- 
derers. ‘It was resolved that no pity should 
be shewn to the Muselmans ; and the most 
humane justified the determination by the 
opinion that, in conjunction with the Sara- 
cens of Egypt, they might molest the Chris- 
tians and recover the city. The subjugated 
people were therefore dragged into the public 
places, and slain as victims. Women with 
children at the breast, girls and boys, all 
were slaughtered. ‘The squares, the streets, 
and even the uninhabited places of Jerusa- 
Iem again were strewed with the dead bodies 
of men and women, and’the mangled limbs 
of children. No heart melted into compas- 
sion, or expanded into benevolence. The 
city was washed, and the melancholy task 
was performed by some Saracenian slaves. 
No contemporary. rejoiced out of general re- 
gard to humanity ; but every one condemned 
the Count of Tholouse, whose avarice was. 
more alive than his superstition, and whose 
favourite passion made him save and con- 
duct to Ascalon the only few Muselmans, 
except the slaves, who escaped the general 
butchery. The synagogues were set on fire, 
-— the Jews perished in the flames.” 


~ Godfrey of Bouillon was elected King 
of J erusalem. ‘The princes seindocted 
him in religious procession to -the 
church of the Sepulchre: but he re- 
fused to wear a diadem in a city where 
his Saviour had worn a crown of thorns ; 
se declared that the honour of becom- 
ng the defender and advocate of the 
ho sepulchre was the summit of his 
am ition. 
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Garden, w* till now had been ye usual 
galla 


would. not be unacceptable to our 
readers. 

1634. My father was appointed 
sheriff for Surrey and Sussex befor they 
were disjoyned. He had: 116 servants 
in liverys, every one livery’d in greene 
sattin doublets ; divers gentlemen and 
persons of quality waited on him in the 
same garbe and habit, which at that 
time (when 30 or 40 was the usual reti- 
nue of the high sheriff) was esteemed a 

t matter. Nor was this out of. the 
east vanity that my father exceeded 
(who was one of the greatest decliners 
of it), but because he could not refuse 
the Higgs Hy his friends and relations. 

“1637. ere came in my tyme to 
the col one Nath. Conopios out of 
Greece: he was the first 1 ever saw 
drink coffee, w°* custom came not into 
England till 30 years after. 

1640, 30th Oct. I saw his Ma’tie 
(coming from his northern expedition) 
ride in pomp, and a kind of ovation, 
with all the marks of a happy peace, 
restored to’the affections of his people, 
being conducted: through Lond: with a 
most splendid cavalcade ;. and on 3 Nov. 
following (a day never to be mentioned 
without a curse) to that long, ungrate- 
full, foolish, and fatal parliament, the 
beginning of all our sorrows for twenty 

eares after, and the period of the most 
len monarch in the world. 

1648; Dec. 18. I got privately into 

» Council of the Rebell army at White- 

» where I heard horrid villanies. 17 
Jan. 1649. I heard the rebell Peters_in- 
cite the rebell powers met.in the Painted 
Chamber to destroy his Maty, and saw 
that arch-traitor Bradshaw, who not lo 
after condemned him. The villainie o 
the Rebells proceeding now so far as 
to tri€é, condemne and murder our excel- 
lent King on y® 30 of this month, struck 
me with such horrour that I kept the 
day of his martyrdom a fast, and would 
not be ge at = ao. wicked- 
nesse. 30, Unkingship was, 
claimed. fh act 

Aug. 18. 1 went to St. Germains to 
kiss his Maty’s hand; in y® coach was 
Mrs. Barlow the King’s mistresse, and 
mother to the Duke of Monmouth, a 


ture. 
1654 10.M Gerrard treated 
asat Mulbery Gavien [the site of Buck- 


ingham House] now of 
_y® best quality to be exceedingly 

eated at; Cromwell and his partisans 
aving shyt up and seized on Spring 


2, 


il 
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rendezvous for the ladys and 
this season. 

Aug. 7. Went to Uppingham, the 
shire towne of Rutland, pretty and well- 
built of stone, a rarity in that part of 
England, where most of the villages are 
but of mud, and the people living as 
wretchedly as in the most impoverish’d 
parts of France, being idle and sluttish. 
The country (especially Leicestershire) 
much in common; the gentry free 
drinkers. 

1656. July.. At Ipswich I had the 
curiosity to visite some Quakers here in 
prison; a new phanatic sect, of dan- 
gerous principles, who shew no respect 
to any man, magistrate or other, and 
seeme a melancholy proud sort of peo- 
ple, and exceedingly ignorant. 

Aug. 3. I went to London to receive 
the B. Sacrament, the first time the 
Church of Eng was reduced to a cham- 
ber and conventicle, so sharp was the 

rsecution. The Parish Churches were 
filled with sectaries of all sorts, blasphe- 
mous and ignorant mechanicks usurping 
the gem every where. Dr. Wild 
pr in a private house in Fleet 

reet, where we had a great mecting of 
zealous. Christians, who were generaly 
much more devout and religious than in 
our test aa 

1057. 25 Dec. . 1 went to London 
with my pel to ee ek oe 
day, Mr. i ing in Exeter 
Chapell. eumnees edhe ‘as he was 
giving us the holy sacrament the chapell 
was surrounded with souldiers, and all 
the communicants and assembly were 
surpriz’d.and kept prisoners by them, 
some in the house, others carried away. 
It fell to my share to be confined in a 
roome in the house, where yet I was 
permitted to dine with the master of it, 
the Countesse of Dorset, Lady Hatton, 
and some others of quality who invited 
me. ‘In the afternoone came Col. Whaly, 
Goffe and others from Whitehall, to ex- 
amine us one by one ; some they com- 
mitted to the hall, some to prison. 
When I came before them they tooke 
my name and abode, examin’d me why, 
contrarie to an ordinance made that 
none should any longer observe the su- 
perstitious time of the Nativity (s0 
esteem’d by them), I durst offend, and 

articularly be. at common prayers, 

: nich , 


ney. told me was but the masse 10 
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Princes, and Governors. They replied, 
in so doing we praied for the K. of 
Spaine too, who was their enemie and 
a papist, with other frivolous and in- 
snaring questions and much threatning ; 
and finding no colour to detaine me, 
they dismiss’d me with much pitty of 
ignorance. These were men of 
high flight and above ordinances, and 
spake sag things of our Lord’s nati- 
vity. As we went up to receive the 
sacrament the miscreants held their 
muskets against us, as if they would 
have shot us at the altar, but yet suffer- 
ing us to finish the office, perhaps not 
having instructions what to do in case 
they found us in that action. 
-, 1660. July 6. His Matie began first 
to touch for the evil, according to cos- 
tome, thus: his Matie sitting under his 
State in ye Banquetting House, the Chi- 
ns cause the sick to be brought 
aied up to the throne, where they 
kneeling, the King strokes their faces 
or cheekes with both his hands at once, 
at which instant a Chaplaine in his for- 
coma says, ‘‘He put his hands upon 
, and he healed them.” This is 
sayd to every one in particular. When 
they have been all touched, they come 
up againe in the same order, and ‘the 
Chaplaine kneeling, and having 
Angel gold (coin with the impress of 
aAngel) strung on white ribbon on 
hisarme, delivers them one by one to 
his» Matie, who puts them about the 
necks of the touched as: they passe, 
whilst the first Chaplaine repeats, ‘* That 
$y? true light which came into yé 
” Then followes an y reer (as 
irst a Gospell) with the Liturgy ; 
fayers for the Sick with some altera- 
ms; lastly the blessing: then the Lo. 
nberlaine and Comptroller of the 
old bring a basin, ewer, and 
Wwell, for his Matie to wash. 
1661. Apr. 23. They. (the newly- 
teated Earls and Barons) were then 
bed; their coronets and collers put on 
y his “Matic, and they were ed in 
ankeon both sides the State and Throne, 
bubthe Barons put off their caps and 
ireles-and held them in their hands, 
les keeping on their coronets as 
61.:23 April. THe Coronation. 
8 Magnificent traine on horsback, 
t¢ Great Officers, Nobility, &c. ac- 
ig to their precedency).as 
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hung with rich tapessry, winddes and 
balconies full of ladies; the London 
Militia lining the ways, and the severall 
Companies with their banners and loud 
musigq rank’d in their orders ; the foun- 
taines running wine, bells ringing, with 
speeches made at the severall triumphal 
arches ; at that of the Temple Barr (near 
which I[ stood) y® Lord Maior was re- 
ceiv’d by the Bayliff of Westminster, 
who in a scarlet robe made a speech. 
Thence with joyful acclamations his 
Matie passed to Whitehall. Bonfires at 
night. 
he next day, being St. George’s, he 
went by water to Westmt Abby. 
When his Matie was enter’d, the Deane 
and Prebendaries brought all the re- 
ia, and deliver’d them to severall 
oblemen to -beare before the King, 
who met them. at the West dore of ye 
church singing an anthem to y® Quire. 
Then came the Peeres in their robes 
and coronets in their hands til his Matie 
was plac’d in a throne elevated before 
y° altar. Then the Bishop of London 
(y®. Archbishop of Canterbury being 
sick) went to every side of y® Throne 
to present the King to the. People, ask- 
ing if: they would have him. for their 
King, and do him homage; at this they 
shouted 4 times, God save King Charles 
the Second ! Then an Anthem was sung. 
Then his Matic, attended by, 3, Bishops, 
went up to the altar, and he offer’d a 
pall and a pound of gold; then sate he 
downe in another chaire during y¢ ser- 
mon, which was preach’d by Dr. Mor- 
ley, then Bishop of Worcester. After 
sermon the King tooke his oath before 
the altar to maintain the Religion, Mag- 
na Charta, and Laws of the Land. The 
hymnVeni S. Sp. follow’d, and then the 
Litany wh 2 Bishops. 
bishop of Canterbury, present, but much 
indispos’d and weake, said, ‘Lift up your 
hearts ;;’ then rose up the King and put 
off his robes and upper garments, and 
was in a wastcoate so opened in divers 
places that y® Archb’p might! com- 
modiously anoint him, first in the 
palmes of his hands, when an anthem 
was sung and a prayer read; then his 
breast.and twixt the shoulders, bending 
of both armes, and lastly on the crowne 
of 'y¢ head, with apposite hymns. and 
prayers at each anoynting; this don, 
the Deane clos’d and button’d up y* 
wastcoate. Then was a coyfe put on, 
and y* cobbium, syndon a 1 Bg 
pertunic of cloth of 
gold, with buskins and sandals-of. y¢ 
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pate In this acted y* faire and 


being first said over it by the Arch- 
bishop on y® altar before ’twas girt on 


by the Lord Chamberlaine. Then the ye 


— land nw Then the Arch- 
op plac’d the crowne imperial ‘on 
the altas, pray’d over it, and set it on his 
Matie’s head, at which all ye Peeres put 
on their coronets. Anthems and rare 
musiq, with lutes, viols, trumpets, or- 
gans, voices, &c. were then heard, and 
the Archbishop put a ring on his Matie’s 
finger. The King next offer’d his sword 
on the altar, which being redeemed was 
drawn and borne before him. Then ye 
Archbishop deliver’d him y® sceptre with 
the dove in one hand, and in the other 
the sceptre with the globe. Then the 
Kimg kneeli the Archbishop: pro- 
nounc’d the blessing. The Ki then 
—s ine his Royal rone, 
whilst Ze was singing, all the 
Peerés did their by évery one 
touching his crowne.. The Archbishop 
and rest of the Bishops first kissing the 
King, who receiv’d y® holy sacrament, 
and so disrob’d, yet with the crowne 
imperial on his head, and accompanied 
with all the Nobility in the former order; 
he went on foote upon blew cloth, 
which was spread, and reach’d from y* 
West dore of ye Abby to Westmr. 
stayres, when he tooke water in a tri- 


umphal barge to Whitehall, where was © 
inary feasting. 


1661, Now.-26. 1 taw Hanilet, Prince 
of Denmark, played, but now the old plays 


1662. Ja..1. I went to London, in- 
vited to the solemn foolerie of the Prince 


de la Grange at Lincoln’s Inn, where 
meee the Duke, ve = cat 
‘ a e and a iornmna 
reading eka’ too ayoek Prinach, Conn 
obles, and Knights of the Sunn. 


He had his. Lord Chancellor, Chamber- 
lain, Treasuter, dnd other Offi. 
cers, gloriously clad and attended: It 


4 per ts oe one g gris aie 
Jan. 6. This ‘evening, according to 
cottome, his Majesty opened the revells 
eh rx pe A the dies him- 
selfe in the privy chamber, was 
table set'on purpose, avd lost ‘his 1000. 
rt oot a 













a 


[June 1; 


us comedian called Roxalana, from, 
part which she performed; and | 
think it was 7 last, she being taken 
to be the Earle of Oxford’s Misse, (as 
at this time they began: to call lewd 
women.) 

16. The Duke of York caved me to 
dine with him at the Treasurer of ye 
Navy’s house, and ¢o sit with him cover. 
ed at the same table. There were with 
his Highness the Duke of Ormond and 
several lords......1. returned to London 
with his highnesse. This night was 


acted before his Maty The Widow, a 
lewd play. 
May 30. The Queene arrived witha 


traine of ees ladies in their mon- 
strous fardingals or guard-infantas, their 
complexions olivader [dark olive] and 
sufficiently unagreeable. Her Maty in 
the same habit, her foretop long and 
turned aside very strangely. She was 
yet of the handsomest countenance of all 
y® rest, and tho’ low of stature pretily 
shaped, languishing and excellent eyes, 
her teeth wronging her mouth by 
sticking a little too far out; for the rest 
lovely enough. 

1663. Oct. 24. Mr. Edw’ Phillips 
came to be my sonn’s ee this 
gentleman was w to Milton, who 
wrote against Salmasius’s Defensio, but 
was not at all infected with his princi 
ples tho’ brought up by him. 

‘ 1665. Feb. 242 Dr. Fell, canon of 
Christ Church, preached before the 
King a very formal discourse, and i 
blank verse, aceording to his manner ; how- 
ever he is a good man. Mr. Philips, 


to my'sonn, went'to be with 
tie Earle of Penhsblissins, my Lord 
Herbert. 


1666. Got. 18: It was the first time 


his: Maty-put himself ‘solemnly into the 
Eastern fashion, ing doublet, stiff 


collar; bands and cloake, into a comely 
vest, after’ the Persian mode, with girdle 
or straps, and shoe strings and garters 
into bouckles, of which some were set 


with precious stones; he resolved never 
to =aher Wy nid to leave the French 
mode, which poten a — 
our ‘expenice and reproach. 
ich divers courtiers ‘and gentlemen 
his Mat) go 4 way of. wager, 
Serine deot tas petsce te this To 
tion: L had sofnetime before presented 
wh investive ‘that enaoestiien 
and our'so daffecting the. Fren 
fashion, to his'Mats,:in which I took 
O06dsion °t0° describe ‘the comelinesse 
and wéefulnesse of the Persian clothing, 








CCL _s _ : 














1820.| 


in the very same manner his Maty now 
elad himself.—This night was acted my 
Lord Broghill’s imal called “* Mus- 
tapha,” before their Maties at Court, at 
hich I was present, very seldom going 
to the publiq theaters for many reasons, 
now as they were abused to an atheis- 
tical liberty, fowle and undecent women 
now (and never till now) permitted to 
eand act, who, inflaming severall 
young noblemen and gallants, became 
their misses, and to some their wives ; 
witness y® Earl of Oxford, Sir R. How- 
ard, P. Rupert, the Earle of Dorset, and 
another greater person than any of them, 
who fell into their snares, to the re- 
proch of their noble families, and ruine 
of both body and soule. I was invited 
by my Lord Chamberlaine to see this 
tragedy, exceedingly well written, tho’ 
in my mind I did not approve of any such 
time in a season of such judgments 
and calamities. 7 
. 1667. June 28. I went to Chatham, 
and thence to view not onely what mis- 
eheife the Dutch had don, but how 
triumphantly their whole fleete lay 
— the very mouth of the Thames, 
.f™ ye North fore-land, Margate, even 
to. y® buoy of the Nore—a dishonour 
never to be wip’d off! Those who ad- 
vis’d his Maty to prepare no fleete this 
4 deserv’'d—I know what—but—. 
lere in the river off Chatham, just be- 
é y® towne, lay y* carkass of the Lon- 
m (now the third time burnt), the 
Oake, the James, &c. yet smok- 
ng; and now, when the mischeife was 
mm, we were making trifling forts on 
the brink of the river. Here were yet 
brees both of horse and foot, with Gen. 
idleton continually expecting the mo- 
jons of the enemy’s fleete. I had much 
liscourse with him, who was an expe- 
fienced commander. I told him I won- 
tered the King did not fortify Sheernesse 
andthe Ferry, both abandoned. 
 Ang..27. Visited the Lo. Chancellor 
‘Wiarendon), to whom his Maty had sent 
[the seales a few days before; I 
and him in his bed-chamber very sad. 
. e, Par ament had accus’d him, and 
-had enemies at court, especi; e 
yones.and ladys of pleasure, Laeaas 
rted some of them, and stood in 


‘way; I could name ‘some of the 


B.. Feb. 4. I saw the tragedy of 
brace” acted before their Maties, 
# each act a and antiq 
__The excessive gallantry, (orna- 
). of the ladies was infinite, those 
ily .on that....,.. Castlemaine es- 
few Montuty Mac.—No. 77. 
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teemed at 40,000/. and more, far out- 
shining the Queene. 

April 2. Amongst other libertine 
libels there was one now printed and 
thrown about, a bold Petition of the 

ore W——es to Lady Castlemaine. 
[Written it would appear, by Evelyn 

imself.] 

June 19. To a new play with several 
of my relations—-* The Evening Lover.” 
{Qu. Dryden’s “* Evening Love,”’] a 
oolish plot and very profane. It afflict- 
ed me to see how the stage was dege- 
nerated and polluted by the licentious 
times. ; 

1670. June 18. Lord Stafford rose 
from table in some disorder, because 
there were roses stuck about the fruite 
when the desert was set on the table, he 
having such an antipathie to them as 
once Lady Selenger rst. Leger] had, and 
to that degree, that, as St Kenelm Digby 
tells us, ‘ate but a rose upon her 
cheeke when 3 was asleepe, it raised 
a blister ; but St Kenelm was a teller of 
strange things. — | 

1671. Mar. 1. 1 walked with him 

King Charles I1.] thro’ St. James’s 

arke to the garden, where I both saw 
and heard a very familiar discourse be- 
tween the —— and Mrs. Nellie [Nell 
Gwynne] as they cal’d an impudent 
comedian, she looking out of her garden 
on a terrace at the top of the wall, and 
-— standing on the greene walk under it. 
I was heartily sorry at this scene. Thence 
the K. walked to the Dutchess of Cleave- 
land, another lady of pleasure, and curse 
of our nation. : : 

May 10. Din’d at Mr. Treasts, where 
dined Monst De Gramont and severall 
French noblemen, and one Blood, that 
impudent bold fellow who had not long 
clos attempted to steale the imperia 
crowne itselfe out of the Tower, pre- 
tending only curiosity of seeing the regalia 
there, when stabbing the keeper, tho’ 
not mortally, he beldly went away with 
it through all the guards, taken only by 
the accident of his horse falling down. 
How he came to be pardoned, and even 
receiv’d into favour, not onely after this, 
but severall other exploits almost as dar- 
ing both in Ireland and here, I could 
never come to understand. But it was 
certainely as the boldest attempt, so the 
onely treason. of this sort that was ever 

rdon’d. The man had not onely a 
we buta villainous unmercifull look, 
a false countenance, but very well 
spoken, and dangerously insinuating. 

. Aug. 19. I dined at the Hambro 
Resident’s, and after dinner went to the 
Vor, XII, 40 ' 
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christening of St Sam. Tuke’s son 
Charles, at Somerset House, by a Po- 
— priest, with many odd ceremonies. 

he godfathers were the King and Lord 
Arundel of Wardour, and godmother 
the Countesse of Huntingdon. 

Oct. 9. I went with Mr. Treasurer 
to Newmarket, where the King then 
was, in his coach with 6 brave horses, 
which we changed first at Bishops Stort- 
ford, and last at Chesterford, so as by 
night we got to Newmarket, where Mr. 
Henry Jermin (nephew. to the Earle of 
St. Alban’s) lodged: me very civily. We 
went immediately to Court, the King 
and all the English gallants being there 
at their autumnal sports. The next day 
after dinner 1 was on the heath, where 
I saw the greate match run between 
Woodcock and Flatfoot, belonging to 
the King and Mr. Eliot of the Bedcham- 
ber, many thousands being spectators ; 
amore signal race had not ben run for 
many yeares. This over, 1 went that 
night with Mr. Treast to Euston, a pa- 
lace of Lord Arlington’s, where we 
found Mons' Colbert (the French am- 
bassador) and the famouse new French 
Maid of Honor M’lle Querouaille [af- 
terwards created Duchess of Ports- 
mouth} now coming to be in greate fa- 
vour with the King. Here wasalso the 
Countesse of Sunderland, and severall 
other Lords and Ladies, who lodged in 
the house. 

During my stay here with Lord Ar- 
lington neere a fortnight, his Maty came 
almost every second day with the Duke 
fof York], who commonly returned to 

ewmarket, but the King often lay here, 
during which time I had twice the ho- 
nor to sit at dinner with him, with all 
freedome. It was universaly reported 
that the faire lady was bedded one of 
these nights, and the stocking flun 
after the manner of a married bride; 
acknowledge she was for the most part 
in her undresse all day, and that thete 
was fondnesse and toying with that 
young wanton; nay, ’twas said I was at 
the former ceremony, but ’tis utterly 
false, I neither saw nor heard of any 
such thing while I was there, tho’ I had 
ben in her chamber and all over that 


— late enough, and was myselfe 


erving all passages with curiosi 
enough. However, ’twas with pos 


dence believed she was first made'a 





[June 1, 


whole house filled from one end to the 
other with lords, ladys, and gallants ; 
there was such a furnish’d table as | 
had seldome seene, nor any thing more 
splendid and free, so that for 15 days 
m ween were entertained at least 200 peo- 
ple, and halfeyas many horses, besides 
servants and guards, at infinite expense. 
In the morning we went hunting and 
hawking; in the afternoone, till almost 
morning, to cards and dice, yet I must 
say without noise, swearing, quarrel, 
or confusion of any sort. I, who wasno 

mester, had often discourse with the 

trench ambasst Colbert, &c. 

17. My Lord Hen. Howard coming 
this night to visit my Lord Chamber- 
laine, would needes have me go with 
him to Norwich for a day or two; this, 
as I could not refuse, I was not hard to 
be persuaded to, having a desire to see 
that famous scholar and physitian Dr. 
T. Browne, author of the “ Religio Me- 
dici” and ** Vulgar Errors,” &c. now 
lately knighted. ‘Thither then went my 
Lord and I alone in his flying chariot 
with six horses. By the way, discours- 
ing with me of severall of his concernes, 
he acquainted me of his going to marry 
his eldest sonn to one of the K’s na- 
tural daughters by the Dutchesse of 
Cleaveland, by which he reckoned he 
should come into mighty favour. He 
also told me that tho’ he kept Mrs. B—— 
[Bickerton] and would leave 200/. a 
yeare to the sonne he had by her, he 
would never marry her, and that the 
King himselfe had cautioned him against 
it. All the world knows how he kept 
his promise. ; 

21. Leaving Euston, I lodged this 
night at Newmarket, where I found the 
joll blades raceing, dauncing, feasting 
snd revelling, more resembling a luxuri- 
ous and abandoned rout than a Christian 
country. The Duke of Buckingham 
was now in mighty favour, and had with 
him that impudent woman the Coun- 
tess of Shrewsbury, with his band of 
fidlers, &c. [He writes afterwards that 
he went to Clifden, “ that stupendous 
natural rock, wood, and prospect of y* 
Duke of Buckingham’s :” of which, and 


_ the above lady, Pope speaks— 


——“ Clifden’s proud alcove, 
“ The Bower of wanton Shrewsbury and love.” 


Her husband, the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
had challe the Duke of Bucking- 
ham. ilst they fought, she held the 
reins of Buckingham’s horse, in the 
habit of a page.] 

~~ Dec. 14. ent to see the Duke of 
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1820. | 


Buckingham’s ridiculous farce and rha 
sody, called “‘ The Recital,” [The Re- 

, buffooning all plays, yet profane 
enough. 

1672. May 19. Went to Margate; 
and the following day was carried to see 
a gallant widow, brought up a far- 
moresse [a farmer], and I think of gi- 

tic race, rich, comely, and exceed- 

industrious. She put me in mind 
of Debora and Abigail, her house was 
plentifully stored with all manner of 
countrie provisions, all of her owne 
wth, and all her conveniencies so 
substantiall, neate, and  well-under- 
stood; she herself so jolly and hospi- 
table; and her land so trim and rarely. 
husbanded, that it struck me with admi- 
ration at her ceconomie. 

Aug. 1. I was at the. marriage of 
Lord Arlington’s onely daughter, a 
sweete child if ever there was any, [then 
only 5 ong old] to the Duke of Graf- 
ton, the King’s natural son by the 
Dutchess of Cleaveland. The Abp. of 
Canty officiated, the King and all the 
grandees being present. r had a favour 
given me by my Lady, but tooke no 
greate joy at the thing for many reasons. 

Oct. 8. I tooke leave of my Lady 
Sunderland, who was going to Paris to 
my Lord, now Ambass there. She 
made me stay dinner at Leicester House, 
and afterwards sent for Richardson, the 
famous Fire-eater. He before us de- 
voured brimston on glowing coals, chew- 
ing and swallowing them; he melted a 
beere glasse, and eate it quite up ; then 
taking a live coal on his tongue, he put 
on it a raw oyster, the coal was blown 
on with bellows till it flam’d and sparkl’d 
in his mouth, and so remain’d till the 
one gap'd and was quite boil’d; then 

melted pitch and wax. with sulphur, 
which*he drank down as it flam’d. I 
saw it a in his mouth a good 


c. 
©1673. Jun. 13. Came to visit us, 
with other ladies of rank, Mrs. Sedley 
r to Sir Charles), who was 
of the most virtuous, but a witt. 
‘was mistress to the Duke of York, 
when he came to the Crown, 
treated her Countess of Dorchester. At 
fhe revolution, Sir Charles Sedley was 
@ked why he had voted in the Conven- 

‘Won that the Prince and Princess of 
| MMfange should be declared King and 
een of England ; ‘‘ King James (was 











reastic ) has made my daugh- 
a Cour ey have been helping to 
his daughter a Queen.”’] 
O75. Mar. 22. p’d at S'§ Wm 
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Petty’s with the Bp. of Salisbury and 
divers honorable persons. We had a 
noble entertainment in a house glori- 
ously furnish’d ; the master and mistress 
of it were extraordinary persons. St 
W=® was the sonn of a meane man some 
where in Sussex, and sent from schole 
to Oxon, where he studied Philosophy, 
but was most eminent in Mathematics 
and Mechanics: proceeded Dr of physic, 
and was grown famous, as for his learn- 
ing, so for his recovering a poor wench 
that had ben hanged foe elony, and 
her body having ben begged (as the cOs- 
tome is) for the anatomie lecture, he 
bled her, put her to bed to a warm wo- 
man, and with spirits and other meanes 
restor'd her to life. The young scholars 
joyn’d and made her a little portion, 
and married her to a man who had se-~ 
verall children by her, she living 15 
yenmes after, as I have ben assur’d. St 

‘m came from Oxon. to be tutor to a 
neighbour of mine; thence, when the 
rebells were dividing their conquests in 
Ireland, he was employ’d by them ta 
measure and set out the land, which he 
did on an easy contract, so much per 
acre. This he effected so exactly, that 
it not only furnish’d him with a greate 
sum of mony, but enabled him to pur- 
chase an estate worth £4000 a yeare. 
He afterwards married the daughter of 
Sir Hardresse Waller; she was an ex- 
traordinary witt as well as beauty, and a 
prudent woman. 

The map of Ireland made by St Wm 
is believ’d to be the most exact that 
ever yet was made of any country. He 
did promise to publish it, and [ am told 
it has cost him neare £1000 to have it 
engrav’d at Amsterdam. There is not a 
better Latin poet living, when he gives 
himselfe that diversion ; nor is his exccl- 
lence less in council and prudent matters 
of state: but he is so exceeding nice in 
sifting and examining all possible con- 
tingencies, that he adventures at no- 
thing w is not demonstration. There 
were not in y® whole world his equal 
for a superintendant of manufacture and 
improvement of trade, or to govern a 
Plantation. If I were a Prince, 1 should 
make him my second Counsellor at least. 
There is nothing difficult to him. He 
is besides courageous, on which account 
I cannot but note a true storie of him; 
that when S' Alan Brodrick sent him a 
challenge upon a difference ’twixt them 
in Ireland, St W™, tho’ exceedin 

urblind, accepted the challenge ; and it 
ing his part to propound the weapon, 


‘desir’d his antagonist to meete him with 
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a hatchet or axe in a dark cellar, which 
the other of course refused. S* Wm 
was, with all this, facetious and of easy 
conversation, friendly and courteous, 
and had such a faculty of imitatin 
others, that he would take a text ial 
preach, now like a grave orthodox di- 
vine, then falling into the presbyterian 
way, then to the phanatical, the quaker, 
the monk and frier, the popish priest, 
with such admirable action and altera- 
tion of voice and toné, as it was not 
possible to abstain from wonder, and 
one would sweare to heare severall per- 
sons, or forbear to think he was not in 

ood earnest an enthusiast, and almost 

eside himselfe ; then he would fall out 
of it into a serious discourse ; but it was 
very rarely he would be prevail’d on to 
oblige the company vith this faculty, 
and that only amongst most intimate 
friends: My Lord Duke of Ormond 
once obtain’d it of him, and was alinost 
ravish’d with admiration ; but by and by 
he fell upon a most serious reprimand 
of the faults and miscarriages of some 
Princes and Governors, which tho’ he 
nam'd none, did so sensibly touch the 
Duke, who was then Lieut of Ireland, 
that he began to be very uneasy, and 
wish’d the spirit lay’d which he had 
rais’d, for he was neither able to endure 
such truthes, nor could he but be de- 
lighted. Atlast he mealted his discourse 
to a ridiculous subject, and came down 
from the joynt stoole on which he had 
stood; but my Lord would not have 
him preach any more. He never could 
get | shes at court, because he out- 
witted all the projectors that came neere 
him. Having never known such ano- 
ther genius, 1 cannot but mention these 
particulars amongst a multitude of others 
‘which I could preduce. When I who 
knew him in mean circumstances have 
ben in his splendid palace, he would 
himselfe be in admiration how he ar- 
riv’d at ‘it; nor was it his value or incli- 
nation for splendid furniture, and the 
curiosities of the age, but his elegant 
lady could endure nothing meane, or 
that was not nificent. He was v 
négligent himselfe, and rather so of his 
person, and of a. philosophic: temper. 
‘“*.What.a to-do is here!”? would he say, 
«* T can lie in straw with as much satis- 
faction.” 

25th April. Dr. Barrow, that excel- 
lent, pious, and most learned man, di- 
vine, mathematician, poet, traveller, and 
- ‘most humble person, preach’d at White- 
hall to the household, 


'[The following passage, and that of 





[June 1, 


Oct. 9, 1671, furnish a beautiful descrip- 
tion of the splendour and hospitality of 
Euston, the seat of Lord Arlington, now 
the property of the Duke of Grafton.} 
1077. The Stables hold 30 horses 
and 4 coaches. The out-offices make 
two large quadrangles, so as servants 
never lived with more ease and convye- 
nience, never master more civil. Stran- 
gers are attended and accommodated as 
at their home, in pretty apartments fur- 
nished with all manner of conveniencies 
and privacy. There is a library full of 
pred sien oks. There are hathing. 
roomes, elaboratorie, dispensatorie, a 
decoy, and places to keepe and fat fowl 
in. He had now in his new church 
(neere the garden) built a dormitory or 
vault with several repositories to burie 
his family in. In the expence of this 
ious structure, the Church is most 
iaiiahie; most of the Houses of God in 
this country resembling rather stables, 
and thatch’d cottages, than temples in 
which to serve the Most High. He has 
has built a lodge in the park for the 
keeper, which isa neate dwelling, and 
might become any. gentleman. The 
same has he don for the parson, little 
deserving it, for murmuring that my 
Lord put him some time out of his 
wretched hovel, whilst it was building. 
He has also built a faire Inn at some 
distance from his palace, with a bridge 
of stone over a river neere it, and re- 
pair’d all the tenants’ houses, so as 
there is nothing but neatenesse and ac- 
commodations about his estate, which I 
et think is not above 1500/. a yeare. 
believe he had now in his family 100 
domestic servants. His lady (being one 
of the Bredrodes daughters, grandchild 
to a natural sonn of Henry Resievick, 
Prince of Orange) is a good-natur’d and 
obliging woman. They love fine things 
and to live easily, pompously, and hos- 
pitably, but with so vast expence as 
fa my Lord into debt exceedingly. 
rd himselfe is given to no expen- 
sive vice but building, and to have all 
things rich, polite, and princely. He 
never plays, but reades much, having 
the Latin, French, and Spanish tongues 
in perfection. He: has travell’d much, 
and is the best bred and courtly person 
his: May has about him, so as the pub- 
liq: Ministers more frequent him than 
any of the rest of the nobility. Whilst 
he was ‘of State and Prime 


-Minister he had gotten vastly, but spent 


it as hastily, even before he had esta- 
blish’d a fund to maintaine his great 
nesse; and now beginning to decline 10 
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favour (the Duke reg no great friend 


of his) he knows not how to retrench. 
He was sonn of a doctor of laws whom 
I have seene; and being sent from 
Westm’ schole to Oxford with intention 
to be a divine, and parson of Harlington, 
a village neere Brainford, when Mar of 
Arts, the Rebellion falling out, he fol- 
low’d the King’s-army, and receiving an 
honourable wound in the face, grew into 
favour, and was advanced from a meane 
fortune, at his Matys restauration, to be 
an Earle and Knt of the Garter, Lord 
Chamberlaine of the Household, and 
first favourite for a long time, durin 
which the King married his setdiaa 
sonn, the Duke of Grafton, to his onely 
daughter and heiress, as before men- 
tion’d, worthy for beauty and virtue of 
the greatest Prince in Christendom. My 
Lord is, besides this, a prudent and un- 
derstanding person in businesse, and 
kes well. Unfortunate yet in those 
he has advane’d, most of them proving 
ungratefull. 
1678, Jun. 29. We saw the new- 
raised army encamped at Hounslow- 
heath, designed against France, in pre- 
tence at least, but which gave umbrage 
to the Parliament. His Maty and a 
world of company were in the field, and 
the whole army in battalia, a very glo- 
tious sight. FS were brought into ser- 
vice a new sort of Soldiers called Grana- 
hers, who were dextrous in flinging hand- 
s, every one having a pouch full ; 
had furred caps,+ with coped 
crownes, like Janizaries, which made 
them looke very fierce, and some had 
long hoods hanging down behind, as we 
_ fools. Their clothing being 
) ise. pybald yellow and red. 
1679. Fay. There was now brought up 
fo London a child, son of one Mr. Wot- 
ton, who both read and ar under- 
stood Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Arabick, 
Syriack, and most of the modern lan- 
Quages; disputed in Divinity, Law, and 
‘allthe Sciences ; was skilful in History 
oth Ecclesiastical and Profane ; in Po- 
§ liticks; in a word, so universally and so- 
idly learned at 11 yeares of ages that he 
Was looked on’as a miracle. Dr. Lloyd, 
‘ie of the most deepe learned divines 
this nation ia all sorts of literature, 
with Dr. Burnet, who had severely ex- 
‘Mined him, came away astonished, and 
ime they did not believe there had 
eared ‘the like in the world. But 
at was more admirable than his vast 
ory, was his judgment and inven- 
b he being tried with divers hard 
tions, which: required maturity of 
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thought and experience. He was also 
dextrous in Chronology, Antiquities, 
Mathematicks. In sum, an Jntellectus 
Universalis, beyond all that we read of 
Picus Mirandola and other precoce 
witts. 

Nov. 6. Din'd at the Countesse of 
Sunderland’s, and was this evening at 
the re-marriage of the Dutchesse of 
Grafton to the Duke (his Maty’s natural 
son) she being now 12 yeares old. The 
ceremonie was performed in her father's 
(Lo. Arlington) lodgings at Whitehall, 
by the Bp. of Rochester, his Maty being 
present. I confesse I could give her 
mother little joy, and so I plainely told 
her, but she said the King would have 
it so, and there was no going back. 
This sweetest, hopefullest, most beauti- 
full child, and most vertuous too, was 
sacrificed to a boy that had been rudely 
bred, without any thing to encourage 
them but his Maty’s pleasure. I staied 
supper, where his Maty sate betweene 
the Dutchesse of Cleaveland (the Duke 
of Grafton’s mother) and the sweete 
Dutchesse the bride. There were se- 
veral greate persons and ladies, without 
pomp. My love to my Ld Arlington’s 
family and the sweete child — me 
behold all this with regret, tho’ as the 
Duke of Grafton affects the sea, to 
which I find his father intends to use 
him, he may emerge a plaine, usefull, 
and robust officer, and were he polished, 
a tolerable person, for he is exceeding 
handsome, by far surpassing any of the 
a other naturall issue. 

1082. Jan. 24. This evening I was 
at the entertainement of the Morocco 
Ambass', at the Dutchess of Ports- 
mouth’s glorious apartments at White- 
hall, where was a. greate banquet. of 
sweetemeats and musiq, but at web 
both the Amb’ and his retinue behaved 
themselyes with extraordinary modera- 
tion and modesty, tho’ placed about a 
long table, a lady betweene two Moores, 
and amongst these were the King’s 
naturall children, viz. Lady Lichfield 
and Sussex,- the Dutchess of Ports- 
mouth, Nellie, &c. concubines and 
cattell of that sort, as splendid asjewells 
and excesse of bravery could make 
them. The Moores. neither admiring 
nor seeming to regard any thing, furni- 
ture or the like, with any earnestnesse, 
and but decently tasting of the banquet. 
They. dranke a little milk and water, 
but not a drop of wine ; they also dranke 
of a sorbet and jacolatt [sherbet and 
chocolate]; did not looke about, or 
stare on the. ladies, or expresse the least 
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surprize, but with a a negligence 
in pace, countenance, an whole be- 
haviour, answering only to such ques- 
tions as were asked with a greate deale 
of wit and gallantrie, and so gravely 
tooke leave with this compliment, “that 
God would blesse the D. of P. and the 
Prince her sonne,’? meaning the little 
Duke of Richmond. The Russian 
Ambass', still at Court, behaved him- 
selfe like a clowne, compared to this 
civil heathen. 

1683. Jun. 17. I visited Lady Ar- 
lington, Groome of the Stole to her 
Matty, who being hardly set down to 
supper, worde was broughte ‘her that 
the Queene was going into the Park to 
walk, it being now neere eleven at night ; 
the alarm caus’d the Countesse to rise 
in all haste, and leave her supper to us. 
By this one may take an estimate of the 
extream slavery and subjection that 
Courtiers live in, who have not time to 
eate and drinke at their pleasure. It 

ut me in minde of Horace’s mouse, 
and to blesse God for my owne private 
condition. 

1683. 18 Sept. I went to London 
to visite the Dutchesse of Grafton, now 

eate with child, a most virtuous and 

eautifull lady: Dining with her at my 
Lord Chamberlain’s, met my Lord of St. 
Alban’s,; now grown so blind that he 
could not see to take his meate. He 
has liv’d a most easy life, in plenty even 
abroad whilst his Maty was a sufferer; 
he has lost immense sums at play, which 

et, at about 80 yeares old, he continues, 
having one that sits by him to name the 
spots in the cards. He eate and drank 
with extraordinary appetite. He is a 
prudent old courtier, and much enrich’d 
since his Mats returne. 

I went to survey the sad demolition 
of Clarendon House, that costly and 
only sumptuous of the late Lord 
Chanct Hyde, re I have often ben 
so cheerfull with him, and sometimes 
so sad, happening to make him a visite 
but the day before he fled from the 
an rliament, accusing him of mal- 
administration, and being envious at his 


grandeur, who from a private lawyer 
eame to be father in law ie the Duke of 


York, and as some wo! s , design- 
mg his Matys marriage with the Infanta 
Portugal, not apt to breed; to ‘this 


imputed much of our unhappiness 
eo re he being sole minister and 
favorite at his oye oe geome he 
neglected to . sufieri 

party, ag om who were the 


cause of our troubles. But perhaps as 


[June 1, 


many of these things were injuriously 


laid to his charge, so he kept the govern. 
ment far steadier than it has prov’d 
since. I could name some who I think 


contributed greately to his ruin, ye buf. 
foones and the misses, to whom he was 
an eye-sore. ”Tis true he was of a jolly 
temper after the old English fashion; 
but France had now the ascendant, and 
we were become quite another nation. 
The Chancellor gone, and dying in ex- 
ile, the Earle his successor sold that 
which cost 50,000/. building, to the 
young Duke of Albemarle for 25,000/. 
to pay debts which how contracted re- 
mains yet a mystery, his sonn being no 
way a prodigal. Some imagine the 
Dutchesse his daughter had ben charge- 
able to him. However it were, this 
stately palace is decreed to ruine, to sup- 
port the prodigious waste the Duke of 
Albemarle had made of his estate since 
the old man died. He sold it to the 
highest bidder, and it fell to certaine rich 
bankers and mechanics, who gave for 
it and the ground about it 35,000/. 
They designe a new towne as it were, 
and a most magnificent piazza (i. e. 
square.) “Tis said they have already 
materials towards it, with what the 
sold of the house alone, more wort 
than what they paid for it. See the vi- 
eissitude of earthly things! I was as- 
tonished at this demolition, nor less at 
the little army of labourers and artificers 
levelling the ground, laying foundations, 
and contriving greate buildings at an 
expence of 200,000/. if they perfect their 
designe. 

Oct.4. Following his Maty this 
morning thro’ the gallerie, 1 went, with 
the few who attended him, into the 
Dutchesse of Portsmouth’s dressing- 
roome within her bed-chamber, where 
she was in her morning loose garment, 
her maids combing her, newly out of 
her bed, his Maty and the gallants stand- 
ing about her; but that which engaged 


my curiosity was the rich and splendid 


furniture of this woman’s apartment, 
now twice or thrice pulled down and 
rebuilt, to satisfie her — and ex- 
pensive pleasures, whilst her Ma‘ 
does not exceed some gentlemen’s ladies 
in furniture and accommodation. Here 
I saw the new fabriq of French tapissry, 
for designe, tendernesse of worke, and 
incomparable news of nyt one 
inti beyond a in ev 

eld. Then ir 'dexen cabinets, 
sereenes, clocks, greate vases 
of wrought plate, tables, stands, chimney 


furniture, sconces, branches, braseras, 
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gc. all of massie silver, and out of num- 
ber, besides some of her Ma'ty’s lest 
ings. 
SDen 5. I was this day invited to a 
wedding of one Mrs. Castle, and it was 
to her fifth husband, a Lieut. Col. of 
the Citty. She was the daughter of one 
Burton, a broom-man, by his wife who 
sold kitchen-stuffin Kent St. whom God 
so bless’d that the father became a very 
ich, and was a very honest man: he 
was Sheriff of Surrey. Another of his 
hters was married to Sir John 
Bowles ; and this daughter was a jolly 
friendly woman. ‘There was at the 
wedding the Lord Maior, the Sheriff, 
several Aldermen, and persons of quali- 
tie. Above all St Geo. Jefferies, newi 
made Lord Cheife Justice of England, 
with Mr. Justice Withings, daunc’d 
with the Bride, and were exceeding 
merrie. These greate men spent the rest 
of the afternoone ’till 11 at night in 
drinking jhealths, taking tobacco, and 
talking much beneath the gravity of 
eer, that had but a day or two be- 
condemn’d Mr. Algernon Sidney 
(who was executed the 7% on Tower 
Hill), on the single witnesse of that 
- monster of a man, Lord Howard of 
Eserick, and some sheets of paper taken 
in Mr. — study. So that tho’ Mr. 
Sidney was known to be .a person ob- 
stinately averse to Government by a 
Monarch, yet it was thought he had 
very hard measure. He had ben an 
jiveterate enemie to the last King, and 
im actual rebellion against him : a man 
of greate courage, greate sense, greate 
parts, which he shew’d both at his trial 
and death: for when he came on the 
scaffold, he told them only that he had 
tiade his peace with God, that he came 
fiet thither to talk, but to die; put a paper 
ito the Sheriff’s hand, sayd one prayer 
% short as a grace, laid down-his neck, 
— the executioner do his office. 
"4684. 1 Jan. The weather continu- 
mg intolerably severe, streetes of booths 
Were set upon the Thames; the aire was 
b very cold and thick, as of many 
feares there had not ben the like. The 
fall-pox was very mortal. 
©9. 1 went crosse the Thames on the 
, now become so thick as to beare 
/ Onely streetes of boothes, in which 
Toasted meate, and had divers shops 
Vates, quite acrosse as in a towne, 
coaches, carts, and horses passed 


‘The Thames was fill’d with 


le and tents, selling all sorts of 
es as in the citty. ; ere 
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24. The frost still continuing more 
and more severe, the Thames before 
London was planted with boothes in 
formal streetes, all sorts of trades and 
shops furnish’d and full of commodities, 
even to a printing-presse, where the 
people and ladyes took a fancy to have 
their names printed, and the day and 

eare set down when printed on the 
hames; this humour tooke so univer- 
sally, that ’twas estimated the printer 
gained 5/.a day, for printing a line onely, 
at sixpence a name, besides what he got 
oy ballads, &e.* Coaches plied from 
estminster to the Temple, and from 
several other staires to and fro, as in the 
streetes, sleds, sliding with skates, a 
bull-baiting, horse and coach races, pup- 
pet plays and interludes, cookes, ti Linte, 
and other lewd places, so that it seem’d 
to be a bacchanalian triumph, or carni- 
val on the water, whilst it was a severe 
judgment on the land, the trees not only 
splitting as if lightning-struck, but men 
and cattle perishing in divers places, and 
the very seas so locked up with ice, 
that no vessells could stirr out or come 
in. The fowles, fish, and birds, and all 
our exotiq plants and greenes universally 
perishing. Many parkes of deer were 
destroied, and all sorts of fuell so deare 
that there were greate contributions to 
preserve the poore alive. Nor was this 
severe weather much lesse intense in 
most parts of Europe, even as far as 
Spaine and the most Southern tracts. 
London, by reason of the excessive cold- 
ness of the aire hindering the ascent of 
the smoke, was so filled with the fuli- 
inous steame of the sea-coale, that 
ardly could one see crosse the streetes, 
and this filling the lungs with its grosse 
a exceedingly obstructed the 
reast, so as one could scarcely breath. 
Here was no water to be had from the 
pipes and engines, nor could the brew- 
ers and divers other tradesmen worke, 
and every moment was full of disastrous 
accidents. 

March 28. There was so greate a 
concourse of people with their children 
to be touched for the Evil, that 6 or 7 
were crush’d to death by pressing at the 
chirurgeon’s door for tickets. 

June 12. I went to advise and give 
directions about building two streetes in 


Berkeley Gardens, reserving the house 





* One of these notes has been preserved. 
Within a treble border, ‘* Monsr. et Madm. 
Justel. Printed on the River of Thames, 
being frozen. In the 36th year of King 
Charles the II, February the 5th, 1683.”" 
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and as much of the garden as the 
breadth of the house. In the meane 
time [ could not but deplore that 
sweete place (by far the most noble 
gardens, courts, and accommodations, 
stately porticos, &c. any where about 
the towne) sho be so much straighten'd 
and turn’d into tenements. But that 
magnificent pile and gardens contiguous 
to it, built by the late Lord Chancellor 
Clarendon, Gein all demolished, and 
designed for piazzas and buildings, was 
some excuse for my Lady Berkeley’s 
‘resolution of letting out her ground 
also for so excessive a price as was of- 
fered, advancing neere 1000/. per ann. in 
mere ground-rents. Zo such a mad in- 
temperance was the age come of building 
about a Citty by far too disproportionate 
already to the nation. I have in my time 
seene it almost as large again as it was 
within my memory. 

Oct. 24. I dined at Sir Ste. Fox’s 
with the D.. of Northumberland. He 
seem’d to be a young gentleman of good 
capacity, well-bred, civil, and modest: 
he was newly come from travell, and 
had made his campaigne at the siege of 
Luxemburg. Of all his Matie’s children 
(of wth he had now six Dukes) this 
seem’d the most accomplished and 
worth the owning. He is extraordinary 
handsome and well-shaped. 'What the 
Dukes of Richmond and St. Alban’s 
will-prove, their youth does not yet dis- 
cover; they are very retty boys. 

1685. Jan. 25. Dr. Dove preach'd 
before the King. I saw this evening 
such a scene of profuse gaming, and the 
King in the midst of his three concu- 
bines, as I had never before seene. 
Luxurious dallying and prophanenesse. 

Feb. 4, 1 went in London, hearing 
his Maty had ben the Monday before 
(Feb. 2) surprised in his bedchamber 
with an apoplectic fit, so that if, by 
God’s providence, Dr. King (that ex- 
cellent chirurgeon as well as physitian) 
had not ben accidentally present to let 
him blood (having his lancet. in his 
pocket), his Maty had died that moment, 
which ame have ben of a con- 

uence, there being nobody else pre- 
con with the King, save this aioe, 
and one more, as I am assured. . It was 
a mark of the extraordinary dexterity, 
resolution, and presence of mind of the 
Dr. to let him blood in the very paroxysm, 
without staying the coming of other 


Oo hear which regularly should have 
‘ben don, and for want of which he must 
| a rdon, as they tell me. 


rescu’d tia Ma‘y for the instant, 
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but it was.only a short _reprieve....... He 
— Thursday night with greate dif. 
= By 6 in the morning on Fyi- 
day, being now in much paine, and 
strugling for-breath, he lay dozing, and 
after some conflicts the physitians de- 
spairing of him, he gave up the ghost at 
halfe an houre after eleven, in the 54th 
yeare of his age.....[t was whispered [the 
fact] that the Bishops and Lords, ex- 
cept the Earles of Bath and Feversham, 
being ordered to withdraw the night be- 
fore, Hurlston [Huddlestone] the priest 
had presumed to administer the Popish 
offices. He gave his breeches and keys 
to the Duke Tof York] who was almost 
continually kneeling by his bed-side 
and in teares. He also recommended 
to him the care of his naturall children, 
except the D. of Monmouth, now in 
Holland, and in his displeasure. He 
intreated the Queene to pardon him 
(not without cause) ; a little before she 
had sent a Bishop to excuse her not 
more frequently visiting him in regard 
of her excessive griefe, and that his Maty 
would forgive it, ifat any time she had 
offended him. He spake to the Duke 
to be kind to the Dutchesse of Cleave- 
land, and especially Portsmouth, and 
that Nellie might not starve.....Thus 
died King Charles IJ. He was of a 
vigorous and robust constitution, of 
many virtues, and many greate imper- 
fections; debonaire, easy of accesse, not 
bloudy or cruel ; his countenance fierce, 
his voice greate, proper of person, every 
motion became him ; a lover of the sea, 
and skilfull of shipping; not affecting 
other studies, yet he had a laboratory, 
and knew of many empyricall medicines, 
and the easier mechanical mathematicks. 
He loved planting and building, and 
brought ina politer way of living, which 
passed to luxury and intolerable ex- 
pense. He had a particular talent in 
telling a story, and facetious passages, of 
which he had innumerable. This made 
some buffoones and vitious wretches too 
presumptuous and familiar, not worthy 
the favour they abused, He tooke de- 
light in having a number of little spaniels 
follow him and lie in his bed-chamber, 
where be often suffer’d the eo to 
and givesuck, w°) render’ it very 
te at indeede made the whole 
Court. nasty and stinking. He wou'd 
doubtlesse have ben an excellent prince, 
had he ben less addicted to women, 
who made him uneasy, and allways 19 
want to supply their unmeasurable pro- 
fusion,.to the detriment of many indi 


gent persons, who had. signally serv’d 
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both him and his father.....His too easy 
nature resign’d him to be managed by 
st men, and some abandoned: and 
prophane wretches, who corrupted his 
otherwise sufficient parts, disciplined as 
he had ben by many afflictions during 
his banishment, w* gave him much 
experience and knowledge of men and 
iilligh but those wicked creatures 
took him off from all application be- 
éoming so greate a King. The history 
of his reigne will certainly be most won- 
derfull, for the variety of matter and ac- 
éidents, above any extant in former ages 
—the sad tragicall death of his father, 
his banishment and hardships, his mira- 
éulous restauration, conspitaciés against 
hith, parliaments, wars, plagues, fires, 
comets, revolutions abroad happening 
in hits time, with a thousand other par- 
fitulars.....1 cati never forget the inex- 
pressible luxury and prophanenesse, 
ing, and all dissoluteness, and, as it 

é; total forgetfullnesse of God (it 

hg Sunday evening), which this day 
@nmght I was witnesse of, the King 
= Tae toying with his concubines, 
tsmiouth, Cleaveland, Mazarine, &c. 
aFréncli bo singing love-songs, in that 
jious gallery, whilst about 20 of the 
ate courtiers and other dissolute per- 
$ were at basset round a large table, 
‘bank of at least 2000 in gold before 
- them, Sam wh two gentlemen who 
with me made reflections with 
ment. Six days after was all in’ 














+. The King was this: night very 
' B « rely buried m a vault under Hen. 7 

mapell at Westm', without any mian- 
# of pomp, and sooné forgotten’ after 
this vanity, and the face of the whole 
rt was excéedingly chang’d ifito a 
et sean moral behaviour; the 

ng affecting neither profanénesse 


















brbuffoonery, All the greate officers’ 
broke their stives over the grave, ac- 






Oring to form : 
yMay. It’ was’ whisper’d the Lord’ 
per (Bridgeman) would not be long 

it (situation, and many believe the’ 











made Baron of Wen; and who ‘went’ 
Supt stitch i that tiBatal, staas’ 
for thidt’ office: T gave him joy'of 


ily 15. Motimotith wad’ this, diy 
ht'to London r his defeat at 
‘to"whom he’ made great 'st 


‘Adkiiowledg’d’ his “sed 
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bCheif Justice Jefferies who ws’ 


i Rae ‘86 long’ valued the sane- 
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the bloudy villain. He was sent to the 
Tower, had an interview with his late 
Dutchesse, whom he receiv’d coldly, 
having liv’d dishonestly with the Lady 
Henrietta Wentworth for 2 yeares. He 
obstinately asserted his conversation 
with that debauch’d woman to be no 
sin: whereupon, seeing he could not be 
persuaded to his last breath, the divines 
thought not fit to administer the holy 
communion to him.. For the rest of his 
faults he profess’d greate sorrow, and so 
died without any apparent feate: he 
would not make use of a cap or othet 
circumstance, bit lying downe, bid the 
fellow do his office better than to the 
late Lord Russell, and gave him gold ; 
but the wretch made 5 chops before he 
had his head off..,..Thus ended this 
quondam Duke, darling of his father 
and the ladies, being extreamly hand. 
some and adroit: an excellent souldier 
and dancer, a favourite of the people, of 
an easy natuté, debauch’d by lust, se- 
due’d by crafty knaves who would have 
set him up only to make a property, and 
took the opportunity of the King being 
of another religion, to gather a party of 
discontented men: He fail’d and r 
rish’d. He was a lovely person, had a 
virtuous mn tenure lady [the Duchess 
of Buccleuch] that brought him greate 
richés and a sé¢ond Dukedom in Scot- 
land: His mothér; daughter of some 
very: mieane creatures, was_a beautiful 
strumpet: She died miserably, without 
any thing to bury Ker: eg ok Rp 

ct. 31. Edined at out greate Lord 
Chance’ Jefferies, who us’d me with 
much respect. ‘This was the late Chief 
Justice, who had mgt ben the western 
circuit to try the Monmouth conispi- 
rators, and had formerly don such severe 
justice’ amongst the obnoxious in West" 
Hall. He is of an assnr’d and undaunt- 
ed spirit,’ and has°serv’d the Court in- 
terest On all the’ Hatdiést’ occasions ; is’ 
of nature cruel} an® a slave’ of the 
Court. | 


1686, 19,3éts. Passed the privie-seale 
the creation’ $f’ Mi Sedley [eéneubitre 


to the ——] ‘Coiifitesse of Dorchester, 
which' the Queéhe' tdok very apie ‘ 
so as for 2:dinneys, standing neete hét r 


observed “hardly eate one morsel, 
nor spake 6nd word to the King or to 
any about her, tho’ at other times she 


i'd’ to be extréamly pleasant, full of 
discéurse and good humour. The Ro- 
Holic alse vere very angry, be- 


tity o religioti and proselytes: 
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Dryden, the famous play-writer, and 
his 2 sonns, and Mrs Nelly misse to the 
late ] were said to go to masse; such 
prose sts were no greate losse to the 
church. 

Mar. 12. A docquet was to be seal’d 
pmporuing a lease of 21 yeares to one 
Hall, who styl’d himselfe his Ma’ty’s 
printer (he lately turn’d papist), for the 
printing missalls, offices, lives of saints, 
portals primers, &c. books expressly 
orbidden to be printed or sold, by di- 
vers acts of Bate: I refus’d to put 
the seale to it, making my exceptions, 
so it was laied by. [He was then one 
of the Commissioners of the Privy Seal.] 

June 2. New judges made, amongst 
w*h was Milton, a papist, (brother to 
that Milton who wrote for the regicides) 
who presumed to take his place without 

sing the test. 

1687. March 16. I saw a trial of 
those devilish murdering mischief-doing 
engines, Bombs, shot out of the Morter- 
piece on Blackheath. The distance that 
they are cast, the destruction they make 
where they fall, is prodigious. 

June. “Where was brought into the 
Downs a vast treasure which was sunk 
in a Spanish Galloon about 45 years 
agoe, near Hispaniola, and was now 
weigh’d up by some gentlemen, who 
were at the charge of divers, &c. to the 
enriching them beyond all expectation. 
The Duke of Al rle’s share,came 
to 50,000/. [about 90,000/.]. Some pri- 
vate gentlemen who adventured 100i. 
gain’d from, 8 to 10,000/, His “Matys 
tenth was 10,000/. 4 

1688. Nov..5. I saw his Maty touch 
for the Evil, Piten the Jesuit and War- 





ner othctng | 
(The. details respecting the Reyolu- 


tion are_ rather. matter for History than 
for these brief extracts, ] 

1690. The impudence of both sexes was 
now bec me sO grea “yah and. ae apes 
persons of all ran eir. cour- 
tesans publicly, that the King had lately 
directed a letter to the Bishops to order 


their cl to preach, against that sin, 

ce ae. sd.46 put the ecclesiasti- 

cal laws in execution, without any in- 

1604 . Nov. 29. Iwvisited the Marquis 
and 


of Norma | had much discourse 
ries orn gee 


which the physician 
the King, at a time 
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been brought into vogue by Mr Tudor, 
an apothecary), till Dt Short, to whom 
the King sent to know his opinion of it 
privately, he being reputed a Papist (but 
who. was in truth a very honest good 
Christian), sent word to the King, that it 
was the only thing which could save 
his life, and then the King injoin’d his 
physicians to give it to him, which they 
did, and he recovered. Being ask’d by 
this Lord why.they would not prescribe 
it, Dr: Lower said it would spoil their 
practice, or some such expression, and 
at last confess’d it was a remedy fit only 
for kings. 

1697. 6 Dect. I went to Kensington 
with the Sherif, Knights and cheife 


‘Gentlemen of Surrey, to present their 


address to the King. This insignificant 
ceremony was brought in in Crom- 
well’s time, and has ever since con- 
tinued with offers of life and fortune to 
whoever happen’d to have the power. 
1698. Jany. 30. The Czar of Mus- 
covy being come to England, and 
having a. mind to see the building of 
ships, hired my house at Says court, 
and made it his Court and Palace. 
Whilst the Czar was in his house, 
velyn’s servant writes to him ; “ There 
is a house full of people, and right 
nasty. The Czar lies next your library, 
and dines in the parlour next your study, 
at ten o’clock in the morning and six at 
night. The King is expected here this 
day, the best parlour is pretty clean for 
him to be entertain’d in. The King 
pays for all he has.’’] ) 
yee I went to Depiford to see 
how. miserably; the Czar had left my 
house after 3 months making it his 
Court. 
1699, March 5. The old E. India 
Company lost their business set the 
New Compy by 10. votes in Parlt, so 
many of their friends being absent, who 
went to see a tyger baited. by dogs. 
1700. One Stephens, who preach’d be- 
fore ‘the House of Commons on 
Charles’s om, told them that the 
observation of that day was not intended 
out of any detestation.of his murder, but 
to be.a lesson.to other Kin ene rele 
how they ought to behave themselves to- 
wards. their subjects, lest. they should 
come to the same end. This was so re- 
sented, that. though it was usual to de- 
sire. these annivers oe to : 
i they refused ks to him, an 
icc fe, in future, no one should 
preach e them who was not either 
a Doctor of Divinity. 
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1820. ] A Journey to Scotland, 
- The journal is continued to Feb. 3, 
1706. On the 27th of that month 
Evelyn died, in the 85th year of his age. 
If the memorials of the latter years are 

‘less replete with curious facts and ob- 
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servations than the preceding, they are 


yet extremely interesting on account of 
the gratifying view they present of vigor- 
ous old age consoled and supported 
by piety, resignation, and benevolence. 





A JOURNEY TO SCOTLAND, BY A GERMAN TRAVELLER *. 


[tn presenting to our readers the remarks of this traveller, we must disclaim participa- 
tion in many of the sentiments he expresses. It appears to us that every nation ought to 
know not only its real character, but the light in which it is regarded by foreigners. In 
this respect some amusement, and even information, may be derived from observations like 
the following, although they evince much of that flippant confidence which infers the 
general character of a nation from a very slight experience of the conduct of a few indi- 
viduals, In his eulegies on Scotland, and censures of the English, our traveller equally 
betrays the superficial nature of his strictures. Yet we could wish that some of our 
countrymen would endeavour to assume, with the dress of English gentlemen, the manly 
unaffected urbanity which distinguishes that class of society-among us, and which is so 
infinitely superior to the heartless fawning of Continental politeneds ) 


ON the 1st of July I engaged a place 
onthe outside of a stage-coach from 
London to Oxford. The fear which 
this unusual mode of travelling naturally 
excites in the mind of a foreigner, soon 
vanishes when he observes the courage 
with, which the English ascend to their 
elevated seats on the roof of the coach. 
At all hours of the day hundreds of 
Stage-coaches throng in and out of 
London in every direction; and among 
the outside passengers (who, as they 
“drive along, enjoy the advantage of a peep 
mto the first-floor windowsof thehaquses) 

isno uncommon thing to see young 
fetnales and even mothers with infants 
atthe breast. I departed from London 
‘on/one of those unusual days when the 
e clouds of heaven are discernible ; for 
4 h the declaration of the Italian 
‘that the sun in London was no warmer 
lan the moon in Naples, is no more 
tte than Dr. Johnson’s assertion thata 
ly Scotland is as great a rarity as a 
Morse in Venice, yet a day in London, 
When any thing is discoverable save the 
Mmmense canopy of smoke, may cer- 
tainly be regarded as a kind of pheno- 
‘Menon. Just as we reached Kew 
‘Bridge, about four miles from London, 
‘@heavy fall of rain came on, which did 
“Rot cease until we arrived at Oxford in 
‘WMeafternoon. The two passengers be- 
tween whom [I sat, without any cere- 
ony put up their umbrellas ; and thus 
lad to endure not only my own share 
the rain, but their drippings into the 
fgain, I mention this trifling circum- 
ice because it affords an opportunity 
‘Making a remark, of the truth of 
ich every traveller must be eonvinced 
© has journeyed through France and 
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* Dr. Meissner, 


England without being infected by 
Anglomania. French politeness is not 
mere artificial formality ; it arises out of 
an innate feeling of what is right. It is 
this delicacy of tact which renders a re- 
sidence among the French so agreeable ; 
and certainly no nation is more deficient 
in this point than the.English. Their 
politeness is never French urlanité, but 
consists merely of tiresome set forms ;— 
a Frenchman would never have patience 
to study Chesterfield’s Letters as an 
Englishman does, who merely puts in 
ractice the rules which he finds set 
own in his code of good breeding. 
When a foreigner happens not to spe 
French fluently, a Frenchman assists 
him in conversation, with a delicac 
eculiar to himself. The Italian, wit 
fe natural vivacity, reads whatis meant 
in the countenance of his interlocutor, 
anticipates him, and finishes the sentence 
even before it is necessary. The English- 
man, on the contrary, whether of the 
educated or the vulgar clas$, stares in 
the face of the hesitating foreigner, and 
though the word for whieh e is ata 
loss should be merely a bu¢ or an and, he 
leaves him to puzzle until he can find it 
out*. On my mentioning this circum- 
stance to a German who had lived 30 
‘years in England, he informed me that 
an Englishman would never dream of 
tendering such assistance in conversa- 
tion, for to interrupt a person when 
speaking was strictly against the rules of 
good breeding. ‘Though my neighbours 
on the outside of the stage-coach were to 
all appearance gentlemen, yet to drench 
a person with the droppings of their 





* These assertions shew that the Doctor 
saw little if any thing of good company in 
England. He seems indeed to be much 
addicted to exaggeration and caricature. 
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umbrellas was probably not prohibited 
m their vade-mecum of politeness ; and. 
when. I alighted at the elegant tavern 
called the Angel in Oxford, the landlady, 
by her incivility, seemed to regard me as 
aman who was unfit to enter her house. 
Taking into consideration the elegance 
of the Angel tavern at Oxford, and the 
coldness of the Jandlord towards stran- 
gers from whom he does not expect to 

erive any erent profit, it may easily be 
supposed that poor Moritz during his 
journey was treated as he describes ; 
he has certainly not exaggerated. His 
book has been’ translated into English, 
and the Picture of London, which is 
annually published, never fails to quote 
his pleasant description of Richmond. 
His interview with Mr. Dodd, and his 
description of the scene in the ale-house, 
abound in what the English term hu- 
mour; the inhabitants of Oxford, how- 
ever, persist in declaring that no such 
man ever lived there. 

‘The city of Oxford presents a picture 
at Once astonishing an pleasing. Owin 
to the great number of éblleges an 
halls (there are 21 of the former and <5. 
of the latter), the town seems to con- 
sist entirely of cloisters ; and the stillness 
and comparative emptiness of the place, 
tend to increase this monastic effect. On 
sn ag ine cer cems bere 
the spectator is strack with the neatness 
of the spacidys court-yard: here the eye 
is refreshed by the most agreeable ver- 
dure, for the grey, walls are im part over- 
grown by luxuriant ivy, not less beat- 
poe than that on the old castle + re 

. These colleges seem fi 
apes irine for the purpose to which 
are mee ‘namely, classical 
study*, and I scarcely believe that any 

* The study of the classics alone is pro- 
secuted at the English universities, At 
Oxford there is indeed 4 professor of anato- 


my, but he ee aps never delivered a lecture 
a is nat Ever mathematics do 90t come 
\in the ee "plan, of education at 
rd, ‘Tete’ the opi of the 


: ,' : 

Ord, but “are left 

students, 1 nh jowever thé case at 
Cambridge, where’ Newton’ studied.” IT was 
intimately acquainted with a young English 
gentleman, ‘a fellow, of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, who was stlidying medicine at 
Edinburgh, and be canfesed to me that be 
had not even the slightest notion of mathe- 
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one gan view these Gothic halls without 
feeling a wish to spend a few years at 
Oxford, devoted to the study of antiquity. 
But I have frequently heard the English 
complain of the little knowledge that is 
acquired at their universities. Young 
men of the greatest fortune are sent 
to these semmaries, and the poor are 
necessarily excluded from still, as is 
universally the case in England, for 
even with the strictest economy it is 
impossible to live either at Oxford or 
Cambridge on less than £200. a year. 
The chasms which separate the different 
classes of men in society, exist even 
within the walls of the same college ; 
and the bonds of friendship which, ac- 
cording to Kuttner’s account, unite the 
rich with the poor at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, have, as the English themselves 
assured me, no existence save in the 
imagination of the author, whose Anglo- 
mania never permitted him to view 
things in the proper light. The richer 
class of students for the most part waste 
their time in pursuits which are neces- 
sarily inaccessible to the poor, such as 
riding, fox-hunting, intriguing, and 
above all drinking. ' I have been assured 
that the choicest wines in all England 
are to be found in the cellars of the Ox- 
ford Colleges. Nothing can afford an 
Englishman an idea of the freedom and 
independence of a German university, 
for he invariably carries with him to the 
halls of Oxford or Cambridge all the 
formal constraint and ceremony which 
he has seen practised in the house of his 
parents. -The students of the same uni- 
versity and even of the same college, 
continue total strangers to each other, 
and never exchange words together un- 
less they happen to be introduced by a 
mutual acquaintance. 

To those who love to observe the 
periodical advancement of Gothic archi- 
tecture, Oxford is a most pomersiog 
city, for here are to be found in gradua 

rogression the most perfect monuments 
ef we various periods of Christian archi- 
tecture. The most ancient is St. Pe- 
ter’s Church, which, together with part 
of the city wall, is of the age of William 
the Conqueror. Next in order is the 
oldCathedral of Oxford, which, for its 
curious ornamental work, is unques- 
tionably. one of the most remarkable 
architectural monuments in | ; 
and: finally, the er. which are of 
various’ dates, and chiefly built in the 
Gothie style. The admiration of Gothic 
i is not, as 1D 
Germany, limited merely to poetic de- 


scription, but extends even to the reality. 
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In Edinburgh and Glasgow -churches 
are built ae Gothic ‘oe :—in Lon- 
don the external repair of Henry VII's 
Chapel is still going on; and never per- 
haps in modern times have Gothic orna- 
ments been so ingeniously imitated as in 
the Chapel of the New College at Ox- 
‘ford. This edifice also displays admir- 
able proofs of the perfection which the 
English have attained in the art of paint- 
ing on glass. The specimens in: this 
aon consist of copies from Raphael’s 
cartoons, by an artist named Jervais ; 
and they are executed in a style of per- 
fection of which nothing on the Conti- 
nent can afford an idea. The finest 
edifice, next to the New College, is 
Christ Church, which was built b 
Cardinal Wolsey. This immense build- 
ing, which connects with the old cathe- 
dral church, together with its numerous 
court-yards, produces an indescribable 
impression on the spectator, who con- 
templates it during the silence of even- 
ing- To me this peculiar effect was 
more forcible, as I happened to visit 
Oxford during the three months’ vaca- 
tion, at which period. all these buildings 
are nearly deserted. During this vaca- 
tion, the majority of the young students 
Oxford and Combridas proceed to 
is and different parts of the Conti- 
nent, while others travel through Scot- 
land or Ireland. All Souls’ College 
contains the finest library, and Magda- 
len College is worthy of particular re- 
ark, on account of the beautiful park 
ad chapel which adjoin it; the latter 
contains one of Murillo’s best pictures, 
its windows present fine specimens 
f glass-painting. The celebrated Ad- 
son lived at len College. 
_The Sheldonian Theatre is, beyond a 
laubt, the finest collegiate hall in the 
vor The immense roof, su ted 
yithont the aid of pillars, ma re- 
arded as a sort of architectural pheno- 
menon. A few years ago, the Emperor 
# Russia, the King of Prussia, and Pla- 
08, teceived the degree of Doctor of 
Laws in this hall*; in token of their 
latitude, the two former have presented) 
9 the university, their full-length por- 


Waits, painted. by. Gerard. | 
_ Radcliffe Library is not, as its name 

uld infer, remarkable for a fine col-. 
ion, of books :—the building was in- 
Originally, a library; but now its 
vattraction is the excellent view, 
the German does not seem to have per- 
ed the obvious ridicule of this misappli- 
N ofthonours, which custom can never: 
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which its roof commands over the fest 
of the colleges. This is a prospect.of a 
peculiar kind, for perhaps no where 
else in the world can so many gigantic 
buildings be found bathe. = 5 together 
within so small a space. 

On the afternoon previous to my de- 
parture from Oxford, I determined to 
pay a visit to Blenheim, the estate 
which was presented to the Duke of 
Marlborough as the reward of his vic- 
tories. Blenheim is situated about eight 
miles from Oxford; the castle and park 
are among the most celebrated in Eng- 
land, the former for its fine collection 
of pictures, and the latter for its im- 
mense extent. The castle can only be 
viewed between the hours of two and 
four. 1 had walked from Oxford, and 
unfortunately arrived after the appoint- 
ed time, but for this loss | was com- 

ensated by being enabled to take a 

onger view of the park, which is calcu- 

lated to afford a just idea of the English 
style of gardening. Compared with 
Bheuhetn park, how paltry and afiected 
are those pleasure-grounds in Germany 
which are said to be laid out after the 
English fashion, In English gardening 
art appears to be employed only in mak- 
ing openings here and there, for the sake 
of a fine prospect, or in contrasting the 
most luxuriant meadow-ground with 
clusters of trees. The whole is ani- 
mated by grazing flocks of sheep, and 
multitudes of deer darting to and fro, 
which commit no havoc on the grounds, 
as the English taste admits of nothing 
similar to our parterres, Whoever has 
seen the parks and pleasure-grounds of 
the English and Scotch nobility, must 
certainly acknowledge that the pure taste 
for country life exists only in Great 
Britain. 

The entrance to Blenheim park has a 
most imposing effect; the eye immedi- 
ately commands a view of all the princi- 
pal objects, namely, the castle, a beau- 
tiful bridge, and a column erected to, 
the honour of the Duke of Marlborough, 
on tee 5 oe which sit egal 
whole. By a singulay whim, the whole 
act of s ssleunaes conveying the grant of 
Blenheim to, Marlborough, is engraven 
on: this column :— inscriptions which, 
it would take upwards, of two hours to 
me, were, never affixed to trophies in, 
ancient. times. Blenheim Park, is not a 
place, of modern, creation ; it.has existed, 
or, several ane Ota Be a 
be compre cities. of St., Peters, 
baa od O which, cannot, boast. 
of the charm. of antiquity; but Blen-, 
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heim, and the adjoining town of Wood- 
stock, have long been distinguished in 
English history. In this park lived the 
fair Rosamonde, the mistress of Henry 
II. Woodstock was the birth-place of 
the most heroic character of the middle 
age, namely, Edward the Black Prince ; 
here Chaucer, the father of English 
poetry, lived and died; and Queen Eli- 
zabeth herself resided for some time at 
Woodstock. ‘At present this town is 
celebrated only for its superior manufac- 
ture of gloves, and consequently in all 
the haberdashers’-shops in London, these 
gloves are displayed with a label, on 
which are inscribed the words —real 
Woodstock. 

At midnight I set out by the stage- 
coach from Oxford to Birmingham, and 
day began to dawn as I passed through 
Stratford, the birth-place of Shakspeare ; 
but as the horses were changed in the 
latter place in the short space of three 
minutes, I had no time to think of pay- 
ing a visit to Shakspeare’s tomb. _Bir- 
mingham is one of the most disagree- 
able towns in all England. ~I visited it 
only for the sake of viewing its manu- 
factories ; but this is an object of no 
easy attainment, even with the help of 
introductory letters, and as I possessed 
none, I was unceremoniously turned 
away from two establishments to which 
E applied for admittance. This disgusted 
me with Birmingham, and I set out that 
very day for Lichfield. Here I acci- 
dentally made acquaintance with a youn 
man, a native of Austria, who possesse 
a singular genius for mechanics. He 
had assisted for several years in the con- 
struction of n’s flying-machines at 
Vienna, and he had followed the busi- 
ness of a watch-maker. He shewed me 
a model he had made of a steam-engine, 
in which he had certainly effected con- 
siderable improvements. Lichfield con- 
tains a most beautiful Gothic church, in 
which are the busts of Johnson and 
Garrick. The former was a native of 
Lichfield, and ‘the latter passed many 
years of his life there. - : 

- From Lichfield I pursued my journey 
through the most smiling and fertile 
country imaginable. ‘Those who have 
not visited Yorkshire, can form no idea 
of English’ agriculture, of the wealth of 
the farmers, and of the extraordinary 

of the corn-fields: The latter 
for ‘the most ‘part enclosed by 
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mer’s wife, who sat next me on the top 
of the coach, she very coolly replied, 
“* Yes, Sir, 1¢’s a famous country for ho- 
neysuckles and foxgloves.” e English 
language is no where spoken so badly 
as in Yorkshire; and the character of 
the Yorkshire farmer is frequently in- 
troduced on the stage, where the pe- 
culiarity of his dialect is a never-failing 
source of entertainment. My travelling 
companions on the present occasion 
were all farmers of the northern counties 
of England ; and thus my situation on 
the outside of the coach afforded me the 
double advantage of enjoying an un- 
interrupted view of the surrounding 
country, and of becoming acquainted 
with John Bull in his real character. 
The information of this class of English 
society is limited entirely to their own 
country and their own occupations. | 
was much amused by their total igno- 
rance of all that relates to the Continent, 
and I never felt offended by such obser- 
vations as ‘* You’re all slaves on the Con- 
tinent,” or by being asked whether we 
had ale and wheaten bread in Germany. 
The lower order of the English form 
the most absurd notions of Franice, and 
regard poverty, filth, and wretchedness, 
as the characteristics of its inhabitants; 
for John Bull looks upon France as the 
very opposite to all his ideas of English 
comfort. On the outside of the coach 
there happened to be two paper-makers 
from Northumberland, with whom I 
entered into conversation on the subject 
of their trade. I asked how it happened 
that the. English, who surpassed other 
countries in almost every branch of 
manufacture, should be unable to pro- 
duce good paper, and be obliged to im- 
port from France all that they used for 
copper-plate engraving. ‘ We have not 
the same kind of rags as the French,” 

replied one of the manufacturers, after a 
pause, while the other took no notice of 
my question. ‘“ How!” said I, “1s 
there any difference between the English 
and the French rags?” ‘“‘ Certainly,” 
replied he, ‘and a very considerable dif- 
ference. Recollect that a French gentle- 
man wears a shirt for a whole week, 
and consequently French rags produce a 
smoother and more glutinous kind of 

r!”? 

- 1 originally intended to josrney on 
foot thro a part of Derbyshire, to 
visit the Mines and the celebrated Peak; 
but the insults and incivilities to which 
a pedestrian traveller is invariably ex- 
stay in English inns, deterred me 
rom pursuing this plan. 1 was much 
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mortified at being obliged to travel ra- 
pidly through a country so rich in the 
phenomena of nature and art, and of 
which I have now only a faint idea. 
We passed through Shelfield, which is 
as dark and smoky as Birmingham ; and 
at Leeds I saw, to my astonishment, a 
string of ten coal-waggons set in motion 
by a single steam-engine. In the same 
way we hurried through the noble city 
of Durham, which, with its ancient 
Gothic cathedral,§is most romantically 
situated on the banks of the Wear. The 
dearness of the inns in England, at which 
it is impossible to live on less than a 
guinea a-day, forms a singular contrast 
to the cheapness of the stage-coach fares. 
Owing to the freedom of competition, 
of which every one may avail himself, 
these fares can never become exorbitant ; 
for it not unfrequently happens that on 
roads where great opposition prevails, 
the proprietor of one coach continues 
lowering his price until the contending 
arty is ruined. A comical instance of 
lieve kind occurred some years ago 
on the Brighton road, where ‘the pro- 
fietors.of two coaches continued to re- 
luce their fares in opposition to each 
other, until one of the contending 
parties announced that he would not 
ly take passengers to Brighton for no- 

+, but would treat them with a 

ttle of wine on the road. A similar 
position. prevailed when I was tra- 
ing from Newcastle to Edinburgh :— 
e fare for inside places was a guinea, 
for the outside 15 shillings, for a 


umey of 117 miles, which we per- 
IT =f the space of 17 hours. 
“It was noon when I reached the 
anks of the Tweed. The river, which 
of so many centuries witnessed the con- 
ests of two great nations, even now 
oes not form a mere nominal separa- 
m between them. The-seeds of dese- 
ating war were, it is true, extinguished 
mith the unfortunate house of Stuart ; 
t1 ature seems here to have divided 
island into two great halves, so dif- 
ent is the character of the people of 
two countries. At a short distance 
Tom Kelso, the first Scotch town, I ob- 
ned a glimpse of the heather, or heath, 
lich covers the hills of Scotland; and 
imstead of the fine clear atmosphere 
ith I left in the morning in Nor- 
Mberland, I found myself in the 
jon surrounded hifls alternately 
aled and disclosed by an ocean of 
s. But in the same proporsen as 
Suntains of Scotland are gloomy 
Undefined, the physiognomy of the 
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inhabitants is open, and their manners 
frank and unreserved. The traveller 
finds that he is no longer in England, 
where the foreigner is treated with cold- 


ness and distrust, and where his ques-— 


tions seldom obtain more than mono- 
syllabic answers;—but in a country 
where philanthropy opens all hearts, 
and where a foreigner is sure to be re- 
ceived with kindness, more especiall 
when he really feels a sympathy with 
Scotland. 


EDINBURGH, 
“ The heart of Scotland, Britain’s other eye.” 


_It is impossible for imagination to 
picture a more imposing aspect than 
that which the city of Edinburgh pre- 
sents. The Scottish capital owes its 
peculiar charm not to the beautiful de. 
clivity on which it is built, bounded at 
one point by the romantic castle, and 
at the other by the ancient royal palace of 
Holyrood House—not to its proximity 
to the sea, nor the fantastic contours 
of the surrounding hills;— but more 
than all to the peculiar manner in which 
two cities, the old and the new town of 
Edinburgh, are united together, repre- 
senting the past and the present, as it 
were, hand in hand. The singular and 
contracted site of the old town would 
probably soon weary the eye; but the 
new town, which was commenced at 
the end of the last century, is in point 
of uniformity superior to any city in 
Furope, and with regard to the beauty 
of its public buildings is inferior to very 
few. 

But to live in a country surrounded 
by the noblest objects of nature and art 
can afford but little satisfaction, when it 
is found that the inhabitants are unwor- 
thy of their birth-place. This must be 
evident to every one who has visited 
Italy.._In Rome, however, a foreigner 
immediately mixes with artists and peo- 
ple of taste;—in these he forgets the 
modern Romans, and the pleasure and 
information he derives from such societ 
leave an impression on his mind which 
nothing can afterwards efflace. But 
though Naples is a most magnificent 
city, 1 scarcely think a German could 
make up his mind to remain there. for 
any length of time, if he were excluded 
from the society of artists and lite 


men. How different is Scotland, where 
the natural scenery of the country and 
its inhabitants equally claim our admira- 
tion! ‘This is doubly apparent to the 
traveller who has just quite England— 
who hag been repulsed by English cold- 
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ness—and who finds, to his astonish- 
ment, that the freest people in Europe 
are the most prejudiced and the most 
enslaved by the chains of fashion, which 
they voluntarily impose on themselves. 
Though Scotland omes every yeat 
inore and more amalgamated with Eng: 
Jand, and- though Scottish manners and 
customs are continually imbibing some 
es of English formality ; yet poetic 
eling in general and respect for them- 
selves as a nation, their pure piety, 
(though under a somewhat harsh and 
Calvinistic form,) their open character, 
from which every thing factitious is 
banished, and their hospitality, are still 
the characteristic’ features of this truly 
éstimable people. This is the case even 
in the Lowlands, where the intercourse 
with England is greatest; but it is par- 
ticularly so in the Highlands, where the 
inhabitants, by their pride of pure Celtic 
origin, their language, their manners, 
their clans, and many other causes, aré 
more shielded from foreign influence. 

It is very possible that a royeltner, 
inspired by the perusal of the works of 
Beattie, Burns, Campbell, and, above 
all, Walter Scott, may be inclined to 
attach high poetic associations to evéry 
thing he sees in Scotland; but neither 
my résidence in. Edinburgh, and the 
excursions I miade to various parts. of 
the surrounding country, nor a pedes- 
trian. tour of nearly 700 English milés 
th . the Highlands, could diminish 
my admiration of this charming country 
my — ape 

n the month of Ju inburgh pre- 
sents a spectacle highly iititestir ‘ind 
unique it its kind. “At this petiod’ the 
races at Mu take place: T had 
however, seen the Epsom races before I 
left London, and, therefore, 1 was less 
struck by the novelty of the scené tha 
by the enthusiasm of the spectators. 
was much interested in oe the 


competition on the great High : 
sites ik which the Pre etlaell candies 
receives, a8° a prize, a beautifully orna- 


mented set’ o pipes, and the other 


competitors are rewarded with a certain 
sum of-money. This‘cémpetition was 







It is the war-instrument of the High. 
landers: its’ tones’ inspire them with 
courage in the field, and the melody of 
the Bkoehs revives in’ their minds the 
recollection of the heroic deeds of their 
forefathers.* 

This competition takes place in the 
theatre, and the candidates frequently 
come from the most remote parts of 
Scotland or its islands. They appeared 
on the stage in the full Highland uni- 
form, and each performed a piece in his 
own peculiar stylé. ‘The Highland bag. 
pipe is certainly not an instrument cal- 
culated for a theatre, or any inclosed 
place ; though among the hills, and at a 
suitable distance, as I have frequently 
heard it, it is capable of producing a 
most powerful effect. Still, however, 
I have seldom heard a concert which 
afforded me so much pleastite as that 
which took place at the competition of 
the Highland: ipers. ‘The prbroclis are 
of an exttdotdinury ans Tinea 
they seem to’express, first, the gathering 
of the clans, then their dispersion in the 
heat of the battle, and, finally, their re- 
union. Like the songs of Ossian, these 
melodids have been’ transthitted from 
father to son by tradition, and both 
een) équal originality of character. 

ing the performance of the bagpipe- 
thusic, the Highlanders” océasionally 
daticed reels and “strdthispeys, the na- 
tional dances of Scotland. Finally, at 
the distribution of the prizes, the pre- 
sident, in a‘ few impressive words, ex- 
pores the. objects of the’ Highland 
yciety:—he observed, that a nation 
claims respect for’ endeavouring to pre- 





* Tt is evident, from thé poems of Ossian, 
that the harp, and not the » was ori- 
ginally the war-instrument of the ancient 
QGaledonians. The harp, however, 's 00 
longér'to be met with in the Highlands, but 
is confined solely to Wales and Ireland. I 
have. .not’been able to ascertain when the 
bagpi was first introduced into Scotland, 
. Phat this still remains. a matter of un- 
certainty is evident from the following p@s- 


age in Albyn’s Anthology, by Alexander 
Campbell — x wha articular time the 
vations species of bagpipe Were’ introduced 


se iritd’the Lowlands) Hi 5 atid western 
vdix was aud’noftheriv Islés, is stilt’a matter of un- 


inty::’) But* that the instrument which 
is ndw called the great) Hightasid - bagp!Pé 


. was in geheral use} both on the Continent 


nd-in South Britair:, atthe commencement 
the sixteenth century, the writer of these 
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serve the manners of their forefathers, 
and that the Highland Society had esta- 
blished this annual competition to pre- 
vent the ancient music of the Highlands 
from falling into oblivion. : 
- Holyrood House, the ancient royal 
e, and the theatre of so many remark- 
able events, has at various ods been 
burnt and otherwise demolished: The 
present palace was built partly in the 
time of Mary Stuart, and partly in that 
of Charles II. The ruins of an ad- 
Joining Gothic church, which was de- 
stroyed at the time of the Reformation, 
are far more interesting than the edifice 
itself. Some of the most ancient Scotch 
families have the privilege of burying 
their dead in these Gothic ruins :—at the 
entrance, beneath a stone, the inscrip- 
tion on which is scarcely legible, is the 
ve. of Rizzio, the aH favou- 
rite of the still more unfortunate Mary 
Stuart. The gallery of the palace con- 
tains 111 portraits of the kings of Scot- 
land. Had these monarchs all sat to 
the artists, this would certainly be the 
most important collection of pictures in 
the whole world; for by what better 
means could we trace the progress of 
painting, than by a series of 
commencing before the birth of Christ, 
and ending with the dynasty of the Stu- 
arts 2 re — who eRe ys me 
through the palace, pointed out to me 
the portrait re Taine V. with whom, 
she observed, I must be well acquainted, 
if I had read Scott’s Lady of the Lake: 
80 universally circulated are the works 
of that author, that they are to be found 
in the hands of all who are able to read. 
he most moving sight in the whole pa- 
lace is the chamber of Mary Stuart, which 
contains the queen’s bed with its old 
ingings. There are several portraits of 
‘Mary in Holyrood House, and 
them is one in the French dress 
n she ascended the scaffold. Ad- 
joining the queen’s bed-chamnber is the 
maHcloset in which Rizzio was mur- 
ered; the entrance to the winding 
taitease, through which the murderers 
found access, is close to the door of this 
tloset, and the spot where the sweet 
ngster was found, was certainly suspi- 
penough. .Many of Rizzio’s me- 
Odtes have been transmitted from one 
Reration to another, and are universal 
atites in Scotland. Jou 
But in order to view the Scottish na- 
han its most favourable light, its, 
nents for public .instruction 
y should be considered ; for in 
mis Tespect certainly no nation can be 
ew Morrutry Mac —No. 77. 
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compared to Scotland, The poorest in- 
dividual, so long as he is able to work, 
would be ashamed to be maintained at 
the public expense, like the poor in Eng- 
land :—the English poor laws by which 
the poor of each parish are maintained 
at the expense of the rich, and which 
serve only to augment the numbers of 
the destitute by rendering them insensi- 
ble to the advantages of sobriety and 
economy, exist in a very limited degree 
in Scotland. The emigrations which 
annually take place, particularly in the 
Highlands, sufficiently prove the poverty 
of the inhabitants, yet in the whole 
course of my Joumey never saw a beg- 
gar. Among the Highland hills, I was 
occasionally asked for a pinch of snuff, 
but never for money; and it frequently 
happened that men who had accompa- 
nied me for several miles to shew me 
my road, or who had carried me on their 
shoulders across swollen brooks, would 
not permit me to offer them a trifling 
reward for their trouble. ‘The very poor- 
est people in Scotland pride themselves 
in the education of their children, and 
every father contrives to save out of his 
income the moderate sum requisite for 
sending his children to school, where 
they are taught reading, writing, and in 
neral something of Latin. ‘The dif- 
erence between England and Scotland, 
with respect to the education of the lower 
classes, is amazing ; I do not believe there 
is to be found any where a Scotchman 
who has not, at least, read the Bible and 
Burns’s poems. Often, in the course of 
my tour through the Highlands, I have 
met children, who, furnished with a 
piece of oat-cake, walked to the distance 
of six or seven miles to: school. i 
_ The charitable institutions of eve 
kind in Scotland might furnish materials 
for an interesting treatise, which would 
lace in its proper point of view, the 
nevolent and patriotic spirit of the 
Scottish nation, so that it might serve as 
a model for other countries. This phil- 
anthropic spirit extends even to those 
establishments destined for the reception 
of criminals. The bridewell was built 
by Adams the architect, after Howard's 
design; it would be’ well to have a 
ground plan of this building for Ger- 
many; as it differs materially from every 
institution of the same kind, Many 
public establishments in Edinburgh go 
“ the name of Hospitals which do not 
correspond with the common acceptation 
of the term. Among the latter is He- 
tiot’s. Hospital, a receptacle for orphans, 
at which 170 boys are edwoated- it was 
Vou. XII. 40 
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built in the 17th century by a goldsmith 
named Heriot. There are also two other 
establishments of the same kind, namely, 
Watson’s Hospital and the Orphan’s Hos- 
pital. ‘The Merchant’s Maiden Hospital 
and the Trades Maiden Hospital, are for 
for the education of young females. Gil. 
lespie’s Hospital and the Trinity Hospital 
are excellent houses of refuge for aged 
ere There is also a Charity Work 

ouse, where 900 persons are provided 
with work and maintained; an institu- 
tion for the blind, who are taught only 
such occupations as may afterwards en- 
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able them to gain their livelihood, for 
instance the making of mattresses, mats, 
baskets, &c. ; finally, a Magdalen Asylum, 
similar to the institution of the same name 
in London. When, in addition to these, 
many other institutions for the educa- 
tion of the poorer classes are taken into 
consideration, it must be acknowledged 
that the people of Scotland have more 
reason to be proud of their capital on their 
account, than for the advancement which 
English luxury is continually making 
amongst its inhabitants. 





THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AND BONAPARTE. 


WE have already bestowed on the 
** Mémoires Historiques de Napoleon,” 
translated by Mr. O'Meara, the notice 
to which we conceive them entitled. 
Impressed with the idea that the. Corsi- 
can was too prudent to indulge in im- 

tent scolding, we felt it difficult to 

elieve that he had seriously undertaken 
to prove the weakness and imbecility of 
that power by which he has been: over- 
thrown. e cannot yet impute to him 
the bombast in which the confused 


ideas, scattered through that work, are © 


conveyed ; but we find it the prevalent 
opinion, that those ideas really emanated 
from the great man himself; as if disas- 
ter were not sufficiently bitter for his 
palate. without an infusion of. ridicule 
and contempt. But since he has found 
imitators. among our fellow-subjects, 
who, participating as well in his philo- 
sophical opinions as in his detestation 
of British influence, ascribe his defeat 
to chance, fate, Lizarrerie des événemens 
humains, or any thing but the Duke 
of Wellington and his army, uNDER 
GOD, we present our readers with some 
extracts from .the manuscript of a mili- 
friend, who has. had the patience, 
calmly and deliberately, to expose and 
refute the calumnies and subterfuges to 
which Bonaparte has resorted, in order 
to prove that he ought to have been vic- 
torious. 7 
After an able review of the battle of 
Ligny, and a justification of Marshal 
Blacher, for which we regret we have 
not space, he proceeds. thus :— 
It must be remarked, that in the 
of the battle of Waterloo, drawn 
by, or Sa a Paptscaze tion of, — 
parte, ( ng in ession of the 
post of mi Bras,) the Prussian 
and Anglo-Dutch army could not have 
been “ separated enly by 3000 toises,” 
as above stated! ‘The Prince of Orange 


‘the Duke of Wellingto 


was beaten back from that point: having 
neither cavalry nor cannon, his defeat 
was inevitable, although supported by 
the Prince of Brunswick, who was 
killed leading his gallant troops to sus- 
tain him. ‘Marshal Bliicher had re- 
treated, afier the battle of Ligny, on 
Wavres, where he expected to be joined 
by General Bulow. The high road be- 
hind Wavres, leading to Bruxelles, was 
open and unembarrassed ; that leading 
through Quatre Bras, Genappe, and 
La Belle Alliance would, after- passing 
this latter place, where it is joined by 
the Nivelles réad, be, whether retreating 
or advancing, filled by the troops of the 
Anglo-Dutch army, which would occa- 
sion much confusion: another sound 
reason for the preference being given to 
retire on Wavres. 

Notwithstanding, the attack on Qua- 
tre Bras took place on the 16th. As 
Ney fell back on Frasne, according to 
Buonaparte’s account, 1000 toises in 
the rear of that post, a small detach- 
ment of British remained to protect the 
retreat of the Prince of Orange; and 
n, who was ap- 
rised of the Prince’s defeat, also fell 


k, as it ap from all accounts, 
and took, upon the 17th of June, his 
ition at Mont St. Jean, where the 


whole of the Anglo-Dutch army were, 


on that evening and during the whole of 


the night, concentrated. 
Bonaparte remained; during the 
night of the 16th, with his army (¢x- 
cept Grouchy’s corps, which was de- 
tached in pursuit of Blacher), in ‘ad- 
vance of enoit. It would be @ 
work of supererogation to enter into 
the Sa and accusations Bona- 
parte has made, in his relation of his 
manceuvres on the 16th and 17th, 
against Grouchy, for not following; 
with greater celerity, the defeated Pru 
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sians. Whether Blicher gained several 
hours on Grouchy, by the rapidity of his 
march, or whether it was owing to the 
tardy and delayed movement of this 
General, is of no consequence to the 
facts we are about to investigate; we 
know Marshal Blicher did retire in ex- 
cellent order, and arrived « safely at 
‘Wavtres. Here it was possible he might 
have found Bulow, who had retreated 
from Gembloux almost as soon as he had 
arrived there, having learned the defeat 
and consequent retreat of Bliicher on 
the 16th; nor could he have arrived 
there sooner, being at a great distance, 
and having received orders to support 
the Marshal, till a very late hour; conse- 

uently he could not have been up at 
the battle of Ligny. Grouchy, who had 
been ordered to pursue the Prussians, 
halted at Gembloux, where he arrived 
on the 16th, at 4 o’clock p.m. and re- 
mained there all that night. 

The Prussian generals were, during 
this time, proceeding in their retreat to 
Wavres. omusartd does not say by 
what routes these armies retired. 

In the account given by a ‘ Near 
Observer,” * it is stated, Bliicher marched 
on to Tilly, and from thence to Wavres, 
consequently Bulow must have retired 
by the direct road from Gembloux, 
where he arrived some hours before Blii- 
cher; for he marched early on the 18th 
to join the Duke of Wellington; which 
he effected at four o’clock p.m. on that 
day, and commenced his attack on the 
right wing of the French army. It does 
not — clear whether that General 
was forwarded by Blicher’s orders to- 
wards St. Lambert, or whether he, of 
his own discretion, continued his march 
onthat point. This circumstance, how- 
ever, induces the belief, that Bulow was 
either ordered to co-operate with the 
Duke, or that he, hearing that the 
Anglo-Dutch Army was in position at 
Mont St. Jean, determined to move in 
“Mat direction. Buonaparte tells us, 
that he presumed that the Duke and 
Blacher had, during the night of the 
W7th, traversed the Forest of Soignes, 
‘Raving formed a junction, and taken up 
_Bpost’before Brussels, which operation 
Might have been perfected so early as 
9 clock in the morning, which, he 

‘Says, rendered the position of the French 














@imy extremely delicate!!! The 6000 
__Sfitish troops he states to have been 
id at nd, we have reason to 
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the highest valuation ; but the loss at 
Quatre Bras is asserted by Buonaparte 
at 9000 men; therefore it is not true, 
that if Bulow and Blacher had both 
joined the Duke, their united force 
would have greatly exceeded that of the 
French army. Nevertheless, as the 
Russians, Austrians, and Bavarians, &c. 
were at this time approaching so fast 
towards the Rhine, where there was a 
very insufficient force to gp their 
further advance to the banks of the 
Marne, (as Bonaparte states his army 
of observation in Alsace to have been 
only 20,000 men,) it became absolutely 
indispensable that he should try his for- 
tune in an attack on the united force of 
the English, Prussians, and Belgians. 
Here, were it a part of our intention to 
do so, or rather, did we feel ourselves 
competent to discuss so important a 
question, we might comment on the 

rudence of the invasion of Flanders. 

rom the source of the Rhine to Dun- 
kirk, and the whole coast from this 
sea-port to Bayonne, were exposed to 
invasion on several points. Being, how- 
ever, thus rashly resolved, he was com- 
pelled to proceed, and to hazard a battle; 
and upon that event, as it has in fact 
proved, his fate depended! 

There can be no doubt, that if the 
Duke of Wellington had been of opi- 
nion that the position nearer to Brus- 
sels would have been preferable to that 
of Mont St. Jean, the junction of this 
army with Bliicher was very practicable, 
as the high road leading from Wavres to 
Brussels, which place is nearly equidis- 
tant from Wavres and Mont a Jean, 
was open to him. The question will 
be, for those who are inclined to criti- 
cise the position at Mont St. Jean, whe- 
ther that or Brussels was the most de- 
sirable, and we are much inclined to 
doubt whether there was any other 
position in advance of Brussels ; how- 
ever, we know that Brussels is a ve 
extensive city, difficult of defence, if 
not incapable of it, and, therefore, a 

ost ill calculated to check the enemy 
or any length of time, if the fortune of 
the day had proved adverse. 

Bonaparte’s great objection to the 

sition at Mont St. Jean is that the 

orest of Soignes was so near, and that 
therefore in case of a defeat, to attempt 
to retreat through it would have been 
extremely hazardous, if not fatal. It 
may appear almost presumption to give 
a contrary opinion to that of so experi- 
enced, and, it must be allowed, so great 
and successful a general. Nevertheless, 
this I shall venture to do and maintain, 
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that unless the Duke of Wellington’s 
army was to be so completely routed as 
to have its cavalry destroyed, and to lose 
its cannon, in short, unless the rout of 
the army had been as decisive and as 
fatal as that of the French army was on 
the ever memorable 18th, the forest af- 
forded means of defence and security for 
the retreat, rather than’ presented dif- 
ficulties, more particularly if we al- 
low, according to Bonaparte’s own 
statement, that he had in his army a 
more numerous and a better cavairy, 
who certainly could not in the forest 
have contributed their efforts to the 
destruction or pursuit of the retiring 


troops. 
We now proceed to transcribe Bo- 
naparte’s account of the line of battle *. 
“*The right of the British army was 
protected by a ravine beyond the high 
road irom Nivelles, in the front of which 
was the chateau de Hougumont occu- 
pied by a detachment. e centre was 
in advance of Mont St. Jean, its left 
extending to the road: from Charleroi, 
with the farm of La Haye in its front 
occupied by one brigade. The left wing 
was extended from the Charleroi road ; 
the left of it was covered by the village 
of La Haye, in which was also posted a 


strong ‘detachment. The reserve was on 
g 


the summit of Mont St. Jean, and the 
cavalry formed in three lines was in their 
rear, The 4th division was posted on 
their extreme right at Braine-la-Leude, to 
observe three roads which lead from the 
Nivelles road to that ‘place. A brigade 
of cavalry was on the extreme left at 
Ohain, observing the roads which Jead 
from the Charleroi road to that village.” 
Here the author of these sheets, whose 
portion of eulogy cannot add to the great 
and well deserved reputation ofthe British 
leader, will only venture to remark that 
it appears (and remember it is the rival 
general’s — that ames — ad- 
vantage that the un ented was 
most scientifically wor a no field- 
works a to have been erected, nor 
any other means of art employed to im- 
ve them; that probably was omitted 

m want of time ; but, judging from the 
engraved of the battle, the left of 
the British line was’ to-an_ at- 
tack. The forest is intersected with a 
great number of roads, most of them 
vergi — Brussels ; Re ee 
nts for an equal num  CO- 
Fo ape retreat by; between the co- 
lumns conimunications may be easily 
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kept up, and the forest itself was an 
eligible scene of action for light infant- 
ry. Would Bonaparte, so versed as he 
is in the art of war, have attempted to 
have pursued, “‘l’épée dans les reins,” (his 
favourite expression )an army retreating in 
perfect order, covered by t troops with 
which the forest would have been filled. 
The reader is requested to recall to mind 
the celebrated 1etreat of General Moreau 
through jthe Black forest, after having 
suffered a very severe rout by the Aus- 
trians under the archduke Charles. On 
this occasion the French General, whose 
army was in the greatest confusion, threw 
himself into that very extensive forest 
for protection. Pursued two days by the 
victorious army, on the third morning, 
what was the astonishment of the pur- 
suers on we the routed army 
moving along the heights and defying 
the attacks of the enemy! From that 
day theycompletely and securely effected 
their retreat. We shall however, when 
iving Bonaparte’s description of the 
ttle of Mont St. Jean or Waterloo, 
have occasion to speak again of this 
stricture — the position on. that 
ground. We doubt not the important in- 
telligence, that at eight o’clock the em- 
peror’s breakfast was brought to him, 
(although he has not favoured us with 
an account of its composition,) an 
advan he had over almost all the 
Anglo-Dutch army, few of whom, we 
have been told, had an opportunity of 
enjoying that meal on the morning of 
the 18th. Having satisfied the cravings 
of his imperial stomach, he mounted his 
horse, and advanced farther than he did 
at any other time in the course of that day, 
to reconnoitre the Duke of Wellington’s 
position ; and after a quarter of an hour’s 
reflection, dictated to two general of- 
ficers the order of battle for his army, 
which was instantly dispatched to the 
several generals of the army, who, “‘pletns 
@ardeur, of course were waiting for it 
under arms. They immediately moved 
forward in eleven columns, four of which 
were destined to form the first line, four 
more the second, and the remaining three 
the third. 
Theeleven columns arrived at their 
destined points of deployment, the four 
first by nine in the morning ! which, con- 
sidering that the emperor sat down oF 
meee to breakfast. at eight, ate 1t, 
mounted his horse, went to reconnoitre, 


took fifteen minutes to reflect, dictated 


his order of battle, and allowing time for 


the aid de camps to their orders, 


was a most marvellously expeditious move- 
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ment !—well may he say, ( 133) that 
never. were great Soles before moved 
with such facility. 
The left of his first line, which it ap- 
eens was commanded by his brother 
erome, was formed and extended from 
the Nivelles road to that of Charleroi, 
having a strong corps of cavalry upon its 
extreme left. The right had its left upon 
.the Charleroi road, and extended towards 
Frichemont with a strong corps of caval- 
between that chateau or farm and its 
right flank. Twenty-four squadrons of 
Kellerman’s cuirassiers formed the left of 
the second line, and twenty-four squa- 
-drons of Milhaud’s cuirassiers the right 
of it. ‘Twenty squadrons of the horse 
renadiers and dragoons of the guard 
formed the left of the third line, and twen- 
smn of chasseurs and lancers of 
e guard formed the right. The reserve 
was stationed on each side of the Charle- 
roi road, in and between the right and left 
wings of the second and third lines. The 
first line was at a small distance from 
Hougumont, which was opposite the left 
ofit. Here again heastonishes us bythe 
tapidity of the formation of his army, for 
he says, that the whole was completed 
by half past ten o’clock !—page 137 *. 
. The details of this never-to-be-forgot- 
ten battle have been so frequently given 
that it would be tiresome to repeat here 
more of it than is necessary to shew 
that, except at one time, for the short 
zee of a minute, after a most vigorous 
eharge of the French cavalry, when the 
eannon of the left wing of the British 
army was in possession of the enemy, 
wing was not, as affirmed by Bona- 
parte, ¢urned! Such of our readers as 
may be inclined to see Napoleon’s ac- 
count of it, will find it at the 6th chap- 
ter, at the 137th and following pages. 
The action commenced (for Bonaparte 
tells. us in these Mémoires, that a battle 
1s like an epic poem, having its com- 
Mencement, continuation, and conclu- 
sion) by a most furious attack on the 
teau de Hugoumont, which was 
host gallantly defended by the troops 
in it, and, as we have been told, was 
and retaken six or more times 
during the day, and at last so destroyed 
Mat it was no longer an object of con- 
Whtion to either party, and what was 
lot consumed by the devouring flames 
‘Became the melancholy refuge of the 
ounded officers and soldiers. Whilst 
this'was going on, Ney was ordered to 
Wad an attack from the centre, on the 
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farm de la Haye Sainte, and in the village 
de la Haye, which, after much severe 
fighting, he carried, and thus the posi- 
tion of the French army was advanced : 
therefore it may be presumed, for Bo- 
naparte gives no detail of it, that the 
French army lad changed its front to 
the right: a glanceat the engraved plan 
shews the yore of the conjecture, 
and coincides with his professed inten- 
tion of attacking with the intent to 
turn the left ofthe British. It was, we 
believe, after this change of position 
was made, that the attack before-men- 
tioned of the French cavalry took place 
by which ours was repulsed. It is on 
this circumstance, we conclude, that 
Bonaparte affirms that the Duke’s posi- 
tion was turned; we admit that fora 
time it certainly was, with the disastrous 
addition, that the cannon of the left 
wing was also for a time in possession 
of the enemy! but not one cannon was 
removed off the ground, for our cavalry 
having rallied in their position, they in 
their turn charged and drove the French 
back. Is this to be called the defeat of 
the Anglo-Dutch army ?_ For it must be 
remembered, that not only his own ac- 
count, but those that were oflicially 

ublished, state, that after this the 

rench never made the smallest impres- 
sion on any part of the Duke’s line. 
This fact is also established by the. ac- 
count now before us, for he tells us, 
first, that the cavalry of the reserve 
joined in the attack without orders, and 
that although he saw the impropriety of 
it, that it was too early by two hours, 
yet he dared not call them back, for a 
retrograde movement at that time would 
have been extremely dangerous ! What! 
when you had turned, and, according to 
your account, vanquished your enemy, 
you dared not venture to stop your re- 
serve from attacking . unnecessarily ? 
What does this imply, but that you had 
nothing left to save you but by making 
one attempt, on the success of which 
and the preservation of the ground they 


might gain, your fate depended! Why 


did your reserve thus spontaneously, as 
ou pretend, rush on to the attack? 
he reply is obvious, because they saw 

the attacking squadron in danger of be- 

ing re lead ; and it is hence highly 
probable, that had not the reserve flown 
to their support, they would not have 

ined the temporary advantage they 
id. But whether you did order them 
to attack, or whether they acted from 
their own impulse, what better order 
could you have given, or what better 
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course could they have followed? It ap- 
pears, therefore, the justest, indeed the 
only probable inference, that your affairs 
were at that time reduced to the last 
hazard, and the great object of your 
book is to conceal and Scary it. To 
establish this fact we extract a passage 
from the fifth observation in the Mé- 
moires :*—** It was,” says he, “ twelve 
o’clock, the skirmishers were engaged 
along the whole front of the line, Bait 
the Gaasie had not really commenced, 
except on the left in the wood, and at 
the chatean de Hougumont. On the 
extreme right the troops of Gen. Bulow 
remained stationary ; they appeared to 
be forming in line, waiting till their ar- 
tillery had passed a defile.” This, it may 
be seen in Bulow’s official account, was 
really the case: he says, the roads were 
ictvoleiabity bad, owing to the heavy fall 
of rain in the night of the 17th. Buo- 
naparte also states, that the rains had 
drenched the land so much, that it was 
not till near 10 ’clock in the morning 
that the ground off the road was practi- 
cable for cannon. ‘‘ The Emperor or- 
dered Marshal Ney to open his batte- 
ries, and to attack La Haye Saint, and 
to post a division of infantry in it, to 
take possession of the village of La 
Haye, and to drive the enemy from it, 
in order to cut off the communication 
between the Anglo-Dutch army and 
Gen. Bulow.” He did not know at this 
hour that Bulow was coming up; as it 
will appear that when he first perceived 
the Prussians advancing on his right, he 
believed and persisted in it that it was 
a detachment of Grouchy’s army. He 
further says,+ eighty-four pieces of can- 
non hurled death and destruction upon 
the British line ; one of its divisions was 
entirely destroyed by the round and 
canister shot. Whilst this attack was 
unmasked, the Emperor was occupied 
in observing the motions of the enemy. 
Nothing was perceptible on his right, 
but he perceived on the left preparations 
for a grand charge of tig he‘ gal- 
loped up to the ground. e charge 
had been executed, and had driven back 
a column of infantry that was advancing 
up to the ground, and had taken two 
eagles and dismounted seven pieces of 
cannon. He ordered a brigade of Gen. 
Milhaud’s cuirassiers of the second line 
to charge this cavalry; they set off, cry- 
ing “ Vive PEmpereur !” the’ English 
cavalry was broken, and the greater part 


* Mémoires Historiques, p. 149. 
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of them laid dead upon the field. The 
cannon (remember they had been dis- 
organized) were retaken, and the infan- 
try protected. Several charges were 
made of infantry and cavalry, ‘ the de- 
tail of which belongs rather to the history 
of each regiment than to that of a general 
battle, of which the multiplied recitals 
would only produce confusion :’’} it is suf- 
ficient to say La Haye Sainte was, after 
three hours fighting, occupied by the 
French, notwithstanding the resistance 
of the Scotch regiments; the object 
of the French General was obtained ; 
the 5th and 6th British divisions were 
destroyed, and General Picton (Sir 
Thomas) lay dead on the field of battle.” 

If we analyze the foregoing account 
we shall establish the fact, that Bona- 
parte’s object in publishing this portion 
of his Mémoire at the present timie, is 
to rescue his reputation as a general 
from the diminution it suffered by the 
desperate attempt he made to reduce 
Europe under his tyrannical yoke. A 
fair and candid relation of the facts, as 
they occurred, must have exposed him 
to the charge of rashness and folly ; con- 
sequently, not daring openly to deny 
what passed in the eyes of his own, and 
his opponent’s army, he has recourse to 
subterfuges, and endeavours to perplex 
the truth; and this he does with some 
ingenuity. He avoids such details as 
would counteract the object of his mis- 
representations ; he therefore, as in the 
extract given, confounds both events 
themselves and the time of their occur- 
rence, in such a manner, that it is not 
an easy task to follow him in a direct 
line of narrative. Thus when he says, 
** that the Anglo-Dutch army was turn- 
ed,” he alludes to the attack of his ca- 
valry ; when ours, who had — his 
infantry, and had taken his eagles and 
cannon, and who, elated by success, in- 
cautiously and unpardonably pushed on 
too far, blew their horses, and in this in- 
capable state of action were charged by 
this numerous cavalry of the right wing, 
and from their defenceless condition, 
thus occasioned, became victims of their 
rash impetuosity. It was in_conse- 
quence of this fault that the Duke’s left 
wing, his weakest point, till joined | 


‘Bulow, was in danger of being turned. 


Our brave cavalry, however, soon rallied, 
and re-established the disorder of their 
precipitate charge. With the same 
view Buonaparte resorts to wilful ob- 
scurity, in avoiding to state the time of 


——— 


~ Mémoires Historiques, p. 150. 
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the arrival of Bulow’s columns in sight 
of the ein and. leaves unfixed the time 
they actually joined in the battle ; first 
‘because he. could not establish his 
assertion, that the British left wing 
had been turned, if he admitted that 
Bulow commenced his fire just as 
the cavalry of the right wing and 
that of his reserve had been repulsed. 
—Secondly, because he had by this 
desperate attempt exposed his own right 
wing to be turned and beaten, as in fact 
it was ; for he says, page 156, ‘ Le Gen. 
Bulow menaca dans ce moment le flanc, 
et les derniers de I'armée, il etait impor- 
tant de ne faire aucun mouvement re- 
trograde, nulle part, et de se maintenir 
dans la position, quoique premature, 
qu’avait prise la cavalrie.’ Does he not 
here virtually confess that he was turned? 
Was not Bulow threatening his flank 
and rear, according to his own account? 
as is also stated in Ney’s letter of re- 
monstrance, addressed to the Duke of 
Otranto on the occasion of Bonaparte’s 
animadversion. on his conduct, where 
he says, that Gen. Labedoyere came 
from coctarte to him.with a message 
announcing that Grouchy had come u 
on the right, and was attacking the left 
of the British ; when immediately after, 
to his astonishment and indignation, he 
found that so far from the expected co- 
ration of Grouchy, he was to behold 
Soon 40 and 50,000 Prussians who 
were attacking the extreme right and 
forcing it to retire! ‘This happened at 
70’clock in the evening; if, therefore, 
it were true, as Bonaparte says, that 
the Duke’s left wing was turned and 
beaten at 3 o’clock or 4, how did it hap- 


en his own right remained stationary 
be thre following hours until Count 


Lobau, who had taken post on the 
tight to oppose and check Bulow, was 
uted and driven back again? Ifthe 
Ieft-wing of the British had been turned, 
: pent wing of the French could not 
| n in that exposed situation ; 
they would have Leen pursuing the beaten 
Gad retreating troops into that dreadful 
orest of Soignés, noone which they were 
In the gh comer 207, he 
in contradicts himself. It will be 
membered: he accused Blacher of 
king a false manceuvre in retreating 
he did after the battle of Ligny upon 
avres ; and states, that he ought to 
fe retired by the high-road from Char- 
ii to Brussels, so as to have co- 
iperated with the Anglo-Dutch army. 


Ra. 
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In this observation he says, “It 

be asked, what measures ought to have 
been adopted by the English General 
after the battle of Ligny and the action 
of Quatre Bras? Posterity will on. this 
subject be of a divided opinion. He 
ought to have traversed the Forest of 
Soignes by the Charleroi road in the 
night of the 17th to the 18th. The 
Prussian army ought also to have re- 
tired by it to Wastes: The junction of 
the two armies should have been formed 
by day-break under the walls of Bruss “Is, 
leaving strong rear-guards to defence 
forest, and thus have gained a few days 
to give time to the Prussians dispersed 
by the battle of Ligny to rejoin their 


army; to reinforce themselves by 14 | 


British regiments, which garrisoned the 


Belgic fortified towns on the frontier, or — 


which had disembarked at Ostend on 
arriving from America, and permitted 
the Emperor of the French to have ma- 
noeuvred in what manner he pleased.” 
Would he (the French Emperor) with 
an army of 100,000 men, have ventured 
to march through the Forest of Soignes 
to attack, as he debouched, the two 
united armies of more than 200,000 men 
strong? No, we do not believe you 
would ; but, as we before stated, had 
ou succeeded in forcing the Duke of 
ellington’s position on the 18th, 
would you then have ventured to move 
through the forest? Was. not the po- 
sition in the little town of Waterloo 
open to the Duke? Could he not 
have left “‘ strong rear-guards ” in the fo- 
rest?) Had that misfortune occurred— 
unless, as has been before observed, you 
calculated upon inflicting as complete 
and disastrous a defeat as that your army 
experienced ! — een not have at- 
tacked the post at Waterloo, and then 
have attempted the forest? Would not 
these two posts have been defended with 
the utmost determination, and as you 
know the character of the troops you 
would have attacked, would you not 
have lost a great number of men, and 
have thus weakened your army? Was 
not the road from Brussels to Wavres 


open to Blacher, by which, had the 


uke been obliged to retire on Brussels, 
he could have found him. This. 9th 
observation is too important and too 
curious to be omitted, we will therefore 

on with it. 

“‘ Nor is it probable that Bonaparte 
would have remained inactive in such a 

ition; this inactivity could not last 
ong, since 300,000 Prussians, Austrians, 
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and Bavarians, &c. were actually upon 
the Rhine, and would in a few weeks be 
advanced to the Marne; this must have 
compelled him to return to defend his 
capital.” Our assertion that his inva- 
sion of Flanders was a rash ill-judged 
measure, is now confirmed by his own 
acknowledgement ! 

8th Observation. ‘ ist, The English 
general gave battle on the 18th at Wa- 
terloo. This measure was contrary to 
the interest of his nation, and to the 
general plan of the war‘adopted by the 
allies. fe was in violation of ail the 
rules of war. It was not the interest of 
England, who has occasion for so many 
men to recruit her armies in India, in 
the colonies, and in America, and of 
her vast establishments, to expose her- 
self, from mere wantonness, to a mur- 
derous contest, which was likely to de- 
prive her of the only army she possessed, 
and at least to naz 5 fos her purest blood. 
The plan of war for the allies consisted 
in acting en masse, and in not engaging 
in any affair contrary to their interest 
and their scheme ; not in risking the suc- 
cess of their cause in a doubtful battle, 
between forces nearly equal, in which 
all probabilities were against them. If 
the Anglo-Belgian army had been de- 
stroyed at Waterloo, of what use to the 
allies would have been those numerous 
armies which were preparing to pass the 
Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyrenees ?” 

We will endeavour to make it appear 
that the English general could not avoid 
the battle of the 18th, even though 
Buonaparte’s assertion were true, that 
it was cont to the general plan 
adopted by the allies (of which we do 
not pretend to be informed). Circum- 
stances-and events must necessarily oc- 
casion changes in any. preconcerted plan 
of. a campaign however well devised ; 
and thé extraordinary event of the inva- 
sion of Flanders by the French army was 
one that must have wrought a consider- 
able.change. in their plan of operations, 
supposing them to have been of a defen- 
sive nature only, as it is here asserted 
of Wellington ‘concentrating ‘with the 

n concentrating with- 

Prussian army had taken up a position 
ably have bean eamnpelledtoofer atte 
ably. have compelled to . 
To eesiariineuld, with such an accession 
of force, have permitted the enemy.to 
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if the Forest of So in the rear 
of the position of Mont St. Jean, 
rendered it injudicious, the same rule 
of argument will equally apply to the 
position he must have occupied opposite 
to the allies, when that forest would 
have been in his rear, and therefore ac. 
cording to his own reasoning the allies 
must haveattacked him. The question 
therefore is, would it have been most 
prudent to wait the attack of the French 
in the stron sition of Mont St. 
Jean, or should the Duke of Wellington 
have continued his retreat on the 17th 
upon Brussels, and waited there to be 
joined by the Prussians, who, be it re- 
membered, could not have arrived at that 
post at an earlier hour, than they did on 
the -field of battle at Waterloo? Opi- 
nions. may be divided upon that ques- 
tion, but it is quite clear that a battle 
must have taken place, and it is pre- 
sumable that in either of the positions 
the same result would have occurred. 
. We admit that if the Anglo-Dutch 
army, had been destroyed, it would have 
been a most disastrous event; but we 
deny that it ever was on the point of 
eing destroyed ; and we believe that 
we have shewn indisputably that the 
left wing of that army, though vigo- 
rously. attacked, was not turned, but 
that even if it had been turned, its re- 
treat was good and certain through the 
forest of Soignés, either upon Brussels, 
or Braine la_Leude, both of which 
places presented secure positions; and 
moreover, that as the Prussian generals, 
Blicher and Bulow, were advancing from 
Wavres, the French army. must have 
found itself in ‘a: very hazardous situa- 
tion, if not completel paralyzed, as it 
would have been, had it remained m 
ponsen exposed to be attacked in front 
y the Anglo-Dutch army, and in the 
rear by the Prussians; if it had at- 
tempted to advance on Brussels or to 


retire back upon Sambre, it would have 
had the Duke of Wellington hanging 
on one flank, and Marshal Bliicher on 


the other. (The. probabilities therefore 
were not against them. . 

We will admit that the Duke of Wel- 
lington did reckon ‘the co-opera- 
tion of the Prussians. They. joined 
(that. is Bulow whose army turned the 
right. _—s of the French) by this ac- 
count at four o’clack. Buonaparte says 
that his line ..was formed by half past 
ten, A.M: and oon of the eoremen) 
as, most. surprisi expeditious ; an 
we are sure that. pi etary readers 
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will acknowledge, that if the celerity of 
his army on that. occasion astonished 
him, it has no less astonished them. 
But granting that the line was formed by 
half past ten, and that the action did 
immediately commence, this will to the 
utmost extent make only five hours 
anda half instead of thirteen hours. The 
duke well knew of what materials his 
army was composed, and that he reckoned 
upon at least 12 hours resistance by his 
troops. We may forgive Bonaparte, 
accustomed as he was to see the first 
impetuous charge of the French succeed, 
for concluding that it would be as eflec- 
tual against those he was now for the 
first time personally opposed to. 

_ Why the Duke of Wellington should 
‘suppose that the whole French army, 
104,000 men strong, were to attack him, 
merely because he calculated upon the co- 
operation of the Prussians, is a problem 
by no means resolved. The duke had 
had.information of the battle of Ligny, 
and. must have supposed that so able a 

eral as Bonaparte would not have suf- 
fered the Prussian general to make his re- 
treat without observing him,and that con- 
sequently an adequate force would have 
been detached (as it really was) for that 
7 »se. Bulow’s junction with the duke 
was entirely independent of the casual- 
ties and events of the battle of. Ligny, 
and. was not to. be looked upon as one of 
those chances which ever does enter 
into the calculations of a preconcerted 
plan.of operations ; it was a positive cer- 
tainty, depending only on the time neces- 
Sary to march over a certain space of 
nd. For Bulow was advanced in 

Bi ree from Sombref some hours, 
herefore he was not pursued by any 
— from the army. Marshal 
Blacher was pursued by Grouchy, con- 
Sequently he was between Bulow and 
chy. Now supposing that Grouchy 
lad: not loitered ani tos the time he 1s 
accused by his chief of having done, and 
that. with his 18,000 men he had been 
ible either to hold Blicher in check 

“Wayres, or to fight and beat him 
Mere. on the isth, the duke’s army 
Must have been reinforced by 30,000 
Men under Bulow, and Bonaparte’s 
My must have been 18,000 less; that 
, the duke would in the Gourse of 
18th have been 120,000 strong, and 
Maparie could not (even admitting 
it Blacher. would have been beaten by 
Grouchy at Wavres) have mustered 

0 aen 86,000, men on the field of 
le’; for Grouchy could not, by the 
@und che had to march, oyer, have 
_ New Montury Mae.—No. 77. 
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arrived at Frichemont or Ohain until 
the 19th, and that at no very early hour, 
allowing time to refresh his army after 
a severe battle, (for surely he will not 
insist upon beating the Prussians with- 
Out some opposition,) and to repair the 
casualties that must in some degree have 
disorganized Grouchy’s army: we there- 
fore maintain that in this point. the 
Duke of Wellington did not miscalculate, 
and that the censure thus passed on him 
is unjust andunfounded. If the French 
line of battle was not completed till half 

t ten o’clock, how could they have 

aten the Anglo-Dutch army by eight? 
Have we not been told in the fourth 
chapter, that the torrents of rain which 
had fallen during the night of the 17th, 
had rendered the land so wet that the 
cannon could not manceuvre upon it? 
It must have been almost as disadvan- 
tageous for cavalry, and we believe even 
to a late hour on the 18th the land re- 
mained ‘very wet and deep. , As to his 
assertion that the British would not 
hold their ground, during three hours 
be it remembered that by his own _ac- 
count they did stand firm (even the left 
wing, when attacked by an overwhelm- 
ing superior force of cavalry, never 
yielded 20 yards of ground) from half 
past ten in the morning till four in the 
afternoon, when the heads of Bulow’s 
columns made their appearance, We 
believe the preceding argument proves 
that this assertion is totally unfoun- 
ded, and that Bulow was in fact re- 
treating leisurely; his junction and co- 
operation with the duke was a certain 
event. As for the dispersion of the 
Prussian army on the 16th as he here 
gives it, we have only to observe that 
they did arrive under their gallant leader 
Marshal Bliicher, on the field of battle 
on the evening of the 18th, and imme- 
diately commenced the pursuit of the 


- routed flying French army, with what 


success the official accounts did at the 
time state; this we conceive requires no 
further answer. 7 

We will merely beg leave to ask, if 
the lands were impracticable till nine in 


the morning, how the Anglo-Dutch 
army was to have been beaten by eight 


o’clock ; and if the loss of six hours was 
all to their advantage, what becomes of 


all that has been previously said about 


the perilous and injudicious position 
they were in?) We have said that Mar- 


« Grouchy had only 18,000 men 


with him, and we. did so, because in 

the account of the battle of Ligny that 

is the number stated to have been 
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detached in pursuit of Blacher, and it is 
moreover there said that 18,000 victori- 
ous French were more than a match for 
30,000 beaten Prussians ; it now how- 
ever appears that Grouchy had 34,000 
men and 108 pieces of cannon. 
To this chapter of ifs what can we 
have to say? We will not deprive the 
fallen hero (for hero his conquerors may 
allow him to be) of this miserable con- 
solation, if it can be any consolation to 
him. Wewill add one more jf to his, 
and own that if the Duke of Wellington 
had not beaten him, he might have 
beaten the duke ; but not so completely 
as to have driven him to Halle, or even 
beyond Brussels, or to have left it to 
‘Bonaparte’s choice or power to have 
turned round to go to the attack of Bli- 
cherand Bulow. Supposing this latter not 
to have joined the Anglo-Dutch army, 
we maintain that it was not in Grou- 
-chy’s power to have prevented the junc- 
tion of Bulow with the Duke of Wel- 
lington. He might have taken up a 
camp in the night of the 17th. before 
Wavres, and thereby have prevented not 
the defeat of the French army, for that 
was accomplished before Marshal Bli- 
cher arrived at La Belle Alliance, but 
the pursuit on the night of the 18th. 
What might have been the result on the 
19th, must be placed in the chapter of fs. 
We profess not skill sufficient to hazard 
any further conjecture than that the 
Duke of Wellington would have hasten- 
ed after his routed enemy, and have taken 
“up a position at least upon the Sambre. 
e have already said so much about 
the position on Mont St. Jean, that it 
d be tiresome to intrude any far- 
ther remarks upon it. If we have failed 
in our endeavours to shew that that po- 
‘sition was not injudiciously chosen, we 
‘cannot admit that because the Forest of 
Soignés was in the rear of it, it was so ; 
-we remain in our opinion, founded on 
‘the reasons we have given, that had the 
duke been compelled to have fallen 
back, that forest would have secured his 
retreat from any molestation. As to 
the assertion, that the Duke of Welling- 
ton expected to be attacked on his right 
rather than his left, we can ree hr 
that by the engraved plan of the batt 


given in the ‘‘ Mémoires Historiques,” — 


and by the formation of the line of 
battle of the Anglo-Dutch army, we see 
no reason to suppose the duke enter- 
tained any pret? sR ‘His right 
*was-so strong that he eould not suppose 
that so able-a general as the one he was 
opposed to, would venture 'to attack it 


The Duke of Wellington and Bonaparte. 
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almost in the certainty of being repulsed. 
Nothing could have been more judici- 
ous than securing his right, on which 

st he could expect no support. On 

is left he must have known the Prus- 
sians were in advance; and as he also 
well knew that his army would hold 
out and resist until the expected co-ope- 
ration had taken place, it is not at all 
probable that he twice meditated a re- 
treat. We are convinced that it was 
not owing to the “ Etrange bizarrerie 
des événemens humains,” or to the bad 
choice of his field of battle, that he 
owed his success. 

Oth Observation. We agree with the 
author that posterity will not be of a 
divided opinion upon the conduct of 
the generals who gained the battle of 
Waterloo. Again we have to repeat 
that the position on Mont St. Jean was 
the best that offered itself, and was con- 
sequently well chosen: that the Prus- 
sian generals having, as is stated in the 
foregoing chapters, brought 61,000 men, 
(that is, Bulow 30,000 fresh unbeaten 
troops, and Blucher 31,000 of his army,) 
there could be no reason to wait to col- 
lect those self-disbanded troops asserted 
to be ravaging the banks of the Sambre, 
and who, if they were thus employing 
themselves, eduld not have been col- 
lected and marched up to Brussels in 
two or three days, particularly with the 
French army in position, or in front. 
Our opinion of the military skill of Bo- 
naparte is so great, that we do not 
believe he would have been content 
to have remained quietly in position, 
even had he been permitted to do so; 
or that he would have attempted a pas- 

in the Forest of Soignés to attack 
the united army of the Anglo-Dutch 
and the Prussians. We admit that he 
must have gone back to defend his capi- 
tal, menaced by the advance of Russians, 
Austrians, and Bavarians, &c. (if he 
could) : a retreat not easy to have been 
effected with so superior a force acting 
upon his rear and s, and compel- 
ling him to take up positions con- 
tinually to fight for évery inch of ground 
he aed over. Seem + aon 
excellent a general to have exposed him- 
self and army to such disastrous hazards. 

Posterity will, we therefore think, 
agree with us, 

Ist, That it was the invasion of Flan- 
ders by the French that rendered a bat- 
tle unavoidable ; and 

@dly, That under these circumstances 
there’ was nothing ¢ensurable in the 
Duke “of Wellington's’ choice of the 
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field of battle, or of the line formed 


upon it. 
The Anglo-Dutch army was never in 
more r than every contending army 
must be in a general engagement; and 
however row 4 Bulow’s junction may 
have tended to secure the victory, his 
arrival was not necessary to save our 
army. Blucher did not come up till the 
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victory was achieved, even supposing 
that both armies might but for that 
event have passed the night of the 18th 
in their respective positions on the field 
of battle. The marshal’s arrival brought 
with any cocang ce of the French 
army; his troops being comparativel 

fresh ; he comadl with every advantage! 





RECOLLECTIONS OF LISBON. 


ON the first of May 1818, I sailed 
in one of the government pacquets, from 
the beautiful harbour of Falmouth, for 
Lisbon. The voyage, though it only 
lasted eight days, was sufficiently lon 
to excite an earnest desire for our tind 
at the port of our destiny. The water 
which so majestically stretches before 
us; when seen from a promontory or 
headland, loses much of its interest and 
its grandeur when it actually circles 
round us and shuts us in from the 
world. The part which we are able 
to fliscern from the deck of a vessel, ap- 
pears of very small diameter, and its 
t in fine weather is so uniform as 
to weary the eye, which seems to sicken 
with following the dance of the sun- 
beams, which alone diversify its sur- 
face. There is something painfully 
restless and shadowy in all around us, 
which. forces on our hearts that feel. 
ing of the instability and transitoriness 
of our nature, which we lose among 
the moveless eurs of the universe. 
On the sea, all without, instead of 
affording a resting-place for the soul, is 
emblematic of the fluctuation of our 
in being. ‘Those who have long 
accustomed to it seem accommo- 
to'their lot in feeling and in cha- 
; snatch a hasty joy with I~ 
wherever it can be found, careless 
ithe future, and borne lightly on the 
ve of life without forethought or 
Stiuggle. To a landsman there is some- 
ling inexpressibly sad in the want of 
Material objects which endure. The 
tye turns disappointed from the glorious 
anoply of clouds which attend the set- 
"ing sun, where it eres eernin agp 
id golden cities, temples wi 
iithssby :shrines--for ‘niokon within 
‘Outer courts of splendour, while it feels 
lat they are but for a moment, gay 
‘Mitekeries of the state of man on 
th. , Often, during my little voyage, 
@8 1, while looking over the side of 
selon the dark water, think of the 
iful delineation by. the most pro- 


: 


















found of living poets, of the tender 
imaginations of a mariner who had been 
reared among the mountains, and in his 
heart was ‘‘half a shepherd on the 
stormy seas,” who was wont to hear in 
the piping shrouds “ the tones of water- 
falls and inland sounds of caves and 
trees,”’ and 


“ When the regular wind 
Between the tropics fill’d the steady sail, 
And blew with the same breath through days and 
weeks, 
Lengthening invisibly its weary line 
Along the cloudless main, who in those hours 
Of tiresome indolence, would often hang 
Over the vessel’s side, and gaze and gaze; 
And while the broad green wave and sparkling foam 
Flash’d round him images and hues that wrought 
In uaion with the employment of his heart, 
He, thus by feverish passion overcome, 
Even with the organs of his bodily eye, 
Below him, in the bosom of the deep, 
Saw mountains—saw the forms of sheep that grazed 
On verdant hills—with dwellings among trees, 
And shepherds clad in the same country grey 
Which he himself had worn.”* 


I remember, however, with gratitude 
two evenings, just after the renewal 
of the moon, which were rendered sin- 
gularly lovely by a soft, tender, and pene- 
trating light whieh seemed scarcely of 
this world. The moon on its first ap- 

nce, before the western lustre had 
entirely faded away, cast no reflection, 
however pale, on the waves; but seemed 
like some princely maiden exposed for 
the first time to vulgar gases gently to 
shrink back as though she feared some 
contamination to her pure and celestial 
beauty from shining forth on so bus 
and turbulent asphere. As night ad- 
vanced, it was a solemn pleasure to 
stand on the deck of the vessel, borne 
swiftly along the noiseless sea, and 

on the far-retiring stars in the azure 
listance. ‘The mind seems, in such a 


‘scerie, almiost to ‘‘ o’er inform its tene- 


ment of clay,” and to leap beyond it, 





"@ See Wordsworth’s exquisite pastoral of 
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It dwells not on the changes of the 
world; for in its high abstraction, all 
material things seem but passing sha- 
dows. Life with its realities appears 
like a vanishing dream, and the past a 
tale scarcely credited. The pulses of 
mortal existence are almost suspended 
—* thought is not—in enjoyment it 
expires.” Nothing seems to be in the 
universe but one’s-self and God. No 
feeling of loneliness has entrance, for 
the great spirit of Eternal Good seems 
shedding mildest and selectest influ- 
ences on all things. | 

On the eighth morning afier our de- 
parture from Falmouth, on coming as 
usual on the deck, I found that we were 
sailing almost closeunder ‘‘ the Rock of 
Lisbon,” which breasts the valeof Cintra. 
Itis a stupendous mountain of rock, ex- 
tending very far into the sea, and rising 
to a easy. height above it. ‘The sides 
are broken into huge precipices and ca- 
verns of various and grotesque forms, 


and are covered with dark moss, or ex-. 


hibit naked stones blackened with a 
thousand storms. The top consists of 
an unequal ridge of apparently shivered 
rock, sometimes descending in j 
lines, and at others rising into sharp, 
angular, and pointed pyramids, which 
seem to strike into the clouds. _Whata 
feeling does such a monument excite, 
shapeless, rugged, and setting all form 
at defiance—when the heart feels that it 
has outlived a thousand generations of 
perishable man, and belongs to an anti- 
quity compared with which the wonders 
of tare modern! It seems likethe 
unhewn citadel of a giant race; the 
mighty: wreck of an older and more sub- 
stantial world! | 
' Leaving the steeps and everlasting re- 
cesses of this huge mass, we passed the 
coasts of Portugal. The fields lying 
near the shore ap for the most 
part barren, though broken mto gentle 
undulations, and adorned with large 
spreading mansions and neat villages. 
pleasant breeze brought us soon to 
the mouth of the Tagus, where a scene 
of enchantment, :‘‘too bright and fair 
almost. for remembrance,” burst upon 
my view. We sailed: between the two 
fortresses which guard the ‘entrance of 
the river, here several miles’ in width, 
close to the walls of that on the left, 
denominated “ Fort St. Julian.” The 
river, seen up to the beautiful castle of 
tine nor 
isha 
) shores, a noble avenue 
of crystal. It was studded with vessels 


contracting, but 


turnings: over steep 
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of eve ion, as_the'sky is sprinkled 
with den, thie rested rs a ham of 
waters so calm as scarcely to be curled 
by the air which wafted us softly on- 
wards. On both sides, the shore rose 
into a series of hills; on the right side 
wild, abrupt, mazy, and tangled, and on 
the left, covered with the freshest ver- 
dure and interspersed with luxuriant 
trees. Noble seats appeared crowning 
the hills and sloping on their sides; 
and in the spaces between the elevated 
spots, glimpses were caught of sweet 
valleys winding among scattered woods, 
or of princely domes and spires in the 
richness of the distance. All w: re, not 
the pale livery of an opening spzuig, but 
the full bloom of maturest sammer. 
The transition to such a scene, spark- 
ling in the richest tints of sunshine and 
overhung by a cloudless sky of the deep- 
est blue, from the scanty and just-bud- 
ding foliage of Cornwall, as I left it, was 
like the change of a Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ; a sudden ‘admission into fai 

worlds. As we glided up the enchanted 
channel, the elevations on the left be- 
came overspread with magnificent build- 
ings, like mimgledtemples and palaces, 
rising one above another into segments 
of vast amphitheatres, and interspersed 
with groves of the fullest yet most deli- 
cate green. ‘Close to the’ water lay a 
barbaric edifice, of rich though fantastic 
architecture, a relic of * Moorish gran- 
deur, now converted into the last 7 
abode of the monarchs of’ Portugal. 
Hence the buildings continued to thick- 
en over the hills, and to assume a more 
confused, though scarcely less romantic 
aspect, till we anchored infront of the 
most “populous part of Lisbon. The 
city was stretched beyond the reach of 
the eye, on every side, upon the ascents 
and summits of very lofty and steep 
elevations. ‘The white houses, thickly 
intersected with windows, mostly framed 
with: green and white _lattice-work; 
seemed to have their foundations on the 
tops of others: terraces appeared lifted 
far above the lofty buildings, and other 
edifices rose above them ; ens looked 
as suspended’ by magic’in ‘the clouds, 
and the whole scene wore an aspect of 
the most gorgeous. « confusion—“ all 
bright and glittering in the smokeless 
air.” We landed, and the enchantment 
vanishied,; at least for a season. Very 
narrow streets, winding in © ceaseless 
ascents and declivi- 


tiés,' paved only with sharp flints, and fil- 
thy beyond compare,now seenied to form 
the: interior of the promised elysiu0. 
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Nature and the founders of the city ap- 
red to have done their best to render 
the spot a paradise, and modern gene- 
rations their worst to reduce it to a sink 
of misery. ~ 
Lisbon, like ancient Rome, is built on 
at least seven hills. It is fitted by situ- 
ation to be one of the most beautiful 
cities in the world. Seated, or rather 
enthroned on such a spot, commanding 
a ificent harbour, and overlooking 
one of the noblest rivers of Europe, it 
might be more distinguished for external 
beauty than Athens in the days of. her 
freedom. Now itseems rather to be the 
theatre in which the two great powers 
of deformity and.-loveliness are:perpetu- 
ally struggling for the mastery. The 
highest admiration and the most sicken- 
ing disgust alternately prevail in the 
mind of the beholder. Never was 
there so strange ‘an intermixture of the 
mighty and the mean—of the pride of 
wealth and the abjectness of poverty— 
of the memorials of greatness and the 
symbols of low misery—of the filthy 
andthe romantic. I will dwell, how- 
ever, on the fair side of the picture; as 
envy not those. who delight in exhibit- 
ing the frightful or. the gloomy, in the 
moral. or the natural world. Often af- 
ter traversing dark and wretched streets, 
ata sudden turn, a prospect of inimi- 
table :beauty bursts on the eye of the 
spectator. He finds himself, perhaps, 
onthe brink of a mighty hollow scooped 
out by nature amidst. hills, all covered to 
thetops with edifices, save where groves 
ofthe freshest verdure. are:interspersed ; 
or on one side, a mountain: rises into a 
cone far above the city, tufted with woods 
and crowned with some castellated pile, 
the work of other days. The views front- 
ifig the Tagus are still more extensive and 
rand: On one of these I stumbled a 
vevenings after my arrival, which 


















.) 1 had laboured through a stee 
@nd narrow street almost choked wit 
dirt, when a small avenue on -one:side, 
tly more open, tempted me to 
‘aside to breathe the fresher air. I 

myself on a little plot of ground, 
ing apparently in the air, in the 
t of one of the churches. I stood 
ainst a column of the portico absorbed 

delight and wonder. ore me lay a 

portion ofthe city—houses descend- 
‘8 Deneath: houses, sinking almost pre- 

Cipitou + aed a fearful depth beneath me, 

ose. e-works, covered over with 
Mines of delicate n, broke the ascent 
Ukeprodigious steps, by which a giant 































suspended the breath with won- 
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might scale the eminence—the same 
“* wilderness of psa 8 filled up the 
vast hollow, and rose by a more easy 
slope to the top. of the opposite hills, 


which were crowned with turrets; 


domes, mansions, and regal pavilions 
of a dazzling whiteness—beyond the 
Tagus, on the southern shore, the coast 
rose into wild and barren hills, wearin 
an mr 8 of the roughest sublimity ond 
grandeur—and, in the midst, occupying 
the bosom of the great vale, close. be- 
tween'the glorious city and the unknown 
wilds, lay the calm and majestic river, 
from two to three miles in width, seen 
with the utmost distinctness to its 
mouth, on each side of which the two 
castles which guard it were visible, and 
spread over with a thousand ships—on- 
ward yet further, far as the eye could 
reach, the living ocean. was atuiinds 
and ships, like specks of the purest white, 
were seen crossing it to and fro, giving 
to the scene an imaginary extension by 
carrying the mind with them to far-dis- 
tant shores. It was the time of sunset, 
and clouds of the richest saffron rested 
on the bosom of the air, and were re- 
flected in softer tints in the waters. Not 
a whisper reached the ear. ‘‘ The hol 
time was quiet as a nun breathless with 
adoration.” The scene looked like some 
vision of blissful enchantment, and I 
scarcely dared to stir or breathe lest it 
should vanish away. 

. The Eastern quarter of Lisbon, which 
is chiefly built since the great earthquake, 
stands. almost on level ground ; and, 
though surrounded by steep hills, with 
trees among their precipices, and aerial 
terraces on their summits, is not in it- 
self very singular or romantic. A square 
of noble extent, :open on the South to 
the Tagus, which here spreads out into 
a breadth of many miles, so as to. wear 
almost the appearance of an. inland lake, 
forms the Southern part of this modern 
city. At the South-eastern angle, close 
to the river, stands the Exchange, which 
is a square white building, of no par- 
ticular beauty. or size. The sides of 
the square are occupied with dull look- 
ing: white buildings, which are chiefly 
offices of state, excepting, indeed, that 
the plan is incompletely executed, as 
the unfinished: state of the Western 
range of edifices sadly evinces. In the 
centre is:an equestrian statue of King 
Joseph; on a'scale so colossal, that the 
image of Charles on horseback at oie 
ing Cross would appear a miniature: 
‘as: side. From ‘the Northern side of 
this quadrangle run three streets, narrow 
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but built in perfect uniformity, and of 
more than a quarter of a mile in length, 
which connect it with another square 
called the Rocio, of nearly similar mag- 
nitude and proportions. The houses in 
these streets are white, of five stories in 
height, with shops, more resembling 
cells than the brilliant repositories of 
Cheapside, in the lower departments, 
and latticed windows in the upper sto- 
ries. ‘They have on both sides elevated 
pathways for foot passengers, neatly 
paved with blocks of stone, and leaving 
space for two carriages to pass in the 
centre. The Rocio is surrounded on 
three sides with houses resembling those 
im the streets, and on the North by a 
range of building belonging to the he 
quisition, the subterranean prisons of 
which extend far beneath the square. 


A little onward to the North of this 
area, amidst filthy suburbs, stands the 
en of the city. It is an ob- 


ublic 
re piece of ground, of considerable 
extent, surrounded by high walls, but 
always open at proper hours to the pub- 
lic. It is planted with high trees of the 
most delicate green, which, however, 
do not form a mass of impervious shade; 
but afford many spots of the thickest 
shelter, and give room for the play of 
the warm sun-beams, and for the con- 
templation of the om nr 

rdeh is laid out with more i 
dian taste : one broad walk rans ee 
pletely through it from North to South, 
on each side of which, beneath the lof- 
tier shade, are tall hedge-rows, solid 
masses of green, _ ret the exactest 
parallelograms. spaces on 
each side of the eniddle walk are inter- 
sected by similar hedge-rows eo 
times cutving imto an open circle, sur- 
rounded with circular trenches; at 
others, inclosing an angular space, railed 
ccsheauihjriadipunding idee’ Shaper yet 
cas " ing’ into s yet 
_ more fantastic: There is no intricacy, 
no beautiful wildness in the scene— 


* half the n ‘just’ reflects the 
other” im the minutest features—but 
the is so fresh and so abundant, 


and the air so delicately t, that 
this garden forms a retreat in the warmth 
of sumimer which seems almost elysian. 

There are two small places of publie 
amusement in Lisbon, where dramatic 


pieces are chiefly taken from 
the ish. The “legitimate drama,” 
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The: Opera House, called the Theatre 


San Carlos, is, except on a few particu- 
lar occasions, almost deserted. The 
audiences are usually so thin, that it is 
not usual to light up the body of the 
house, except on particular days, when 
the rare illumination is duly announced 
in the bills. I visited it fortunately on 
the birth-day of the king, which is one 
of the most splendid of its festivals. Its 
interior is not much smaller than that of 
Covent Garden Theatre, though it ap- 
pears at the first glance much less, from 
the extreme beauty of the proportions. 
The form is that of an ellipse, exqui- 
sitely turned, intersected at the further 
extremity by the stage. The sides are 
occupied by five tiers of boxes, at least 
in appearance, for the — circles, 


which are appropriated to the populace 
by way of gall , are externally uniform 
with the rest of the theatre. The pre- 


vailing colour is white ; thé ornaments 
between the boxes, consisting of harps 
and tasteful devices, are of brown and 
gold, and elegantly divided into com- 
artments by rims of burnished gold. 

The middle of the house is occupied by 
the grand entrance into the pit, the 
royal box, and the gallery above it, 
which is in continuation of the higher 
circle. The royal box is from twelve to 
fifteen feet im length, and occupies in 
height the space of three rows of the 
common boxes. Above are the crown 
and arms in burnished gold, and 
the sides are supported by statues of the 
same radiant appearance. Curtains of 
green silk of a fine texture usually con- 
ceal its internal splendours ; but on this 
occasion they were drawn aside at the 
same moment that the stage was disco- 
vered, and displayed the interior illu- 
minated with great brilliancy. This 
seat of royalty is divided into two stories 
—a slight ry being thrown over the 
back part of it. Its ground is a deep 
crimson; the top descends towards the 
back in a beautiful concave, represent- 
ing a rick veil of ermine. In the front 
of the lower com t, behind the 
seats, is the crown of Portugal figured 
on deep green velvet; and the sides are 
adorned with elegant mirrors. The centre 
of the roof of the — “ an a 
painted to represent the sky w! e 
moon and stars visible ; the sides slop- 
ing to the upper ‘boxes are of white 
adorned with and era “e 
is supported on each side by tw 

, of the composite order of Avhite 

and gold, half in relief, with a brazen 
statue between each of them. 11 forms 
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an excellent frame-work for a dramatic 
icture. The most singular feature of 
the house is a clock over the centre of 
the stage, which regularly strikes the 
hours, without mercy. hat a noble 
invention this for the use of those who 
contend for the unity of time! How 
nicely would it enable the French critics 
to estimate the value of a tragedy at a 
single glance! How accurately might 
the time be measured out in which eter- 
nal attachments should be formed, con- 
spiracies planned, and states overthrown ; 
how might the passions of the soul be 
ulated to a minute, and the rise and 
swell of the great emotions of the heart 
determined to a hair; with what accu- 
racy might the moments which the he- 
roes have yet to live be counted out like 


those of culprits at the Old Bailey !—. 


What huge criticisms of Corneille and 
Voltaire would that little instrument 
supply! What volumes, founded on its 
movements, would it render superflu- 
ous!. Even Grecian regularity must 
ield before it, and criticism triumph, 
this invariable standard, at once over 
Sophocles and Shakspeare. 
©The scenery was wretched—the 
singers tolerable—and the band excel- 
lent.. The ballet took place between the 
acts of the opera, and was spun out to 
great length. ‘The dancing consisted 
ee, of: wonderful -twirlings of the 
h school, and partly of the more 
wonderful contortions of the Portu- 
Bucse both kinds exceedingly clever, 
exhibiting very little of true beauty, 
7 or elegance. At the close of the 
fst act, a perfect shower of roses, pinks, 
amd carnations, together with printed 
sonnets, was poured down from the 
top of the theatre in honour of his ma- 
y, whose absence, however, even 
0 ese loyalty cannot pardon. 
© The churches are the most remark- 
of the public buildings of Lisbon ; 
lain on the outside, they are 


seeding splendid in. the interior. 
he tutelary saints are richer than many 
Continental princes, though their trea- 
Sires are onl mse ~ emg ee 
e or the cupidit the. 
hee Sal and festal Senatene. ale 
ist beautiful, though not the largest 
% the churches which I have examin- 
a; '18 that of the age — 
fimely-varied | highly is 
fle, vaulted over with ‘a aalenilia 
seulptured roof, and adorned, in its 
ied recesses, with beautiful pictures: 
té it not, indeed, for the impression 
“on me: by one of the- latter; I 
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should scarcely bave mentioned this 
edifice, unable as I am technically to 
describe it. The piece to which I al- 
lude is not, that I can discover, held in 
particular estimation, or the production 
of any celebrated artist; but it excited 
in me feelings of admiration and delight, 
which can never die away. It repre- 
sents Saint John in the Isle of Patmos, 
gazing on the vision in which theangels 
are pouring forth the vials, and with the 
pen in his hand, ready to commit to 
sacred and imperishable record the aw. 
ful and mysterious scenes opened be- 
fore him. Never did I behold or 
imagine such a re. He is sitting, 
half entranced with wonder at the re- 
velation disclosed to him, half mourn. 
fully conscious of the evils which 
he is darkly to predict to a fated and 
an unheeding world. The face, in 
its mere form and colouring, is most 
beautiful; its features are perfectly love- 
ly, though inclining rather to cherubic 
roundness than Grecian austerity, and 
its roseate bloom of youth is gently 
touched and softened by the feelings at- 
tendant on the sad and holy vocation of 
the beloved disciple. The head is bent 
forward, m eagerness, anxiety, and reves 
rence ; the eyebrows arched in wonder, 
yet bearing in every line some unde- 
finable expression of pity; the eyes are 
uplifted, and beaming with. holy inspi- 
ration, yet mild, soft, angelical; around 
the exquisitely-formed mouth, sweet 
tendernesses for the inevitable sorrows 
of mankind are playing ; and the bright 
chesnut hair, falling in masses over 
the shoulders, gives to all this expres- 
sion of high yet soft emotion, a finish- 
ing grace and eompleteness. ‘This fi- 
gure displays such unspeakable sweet. 
ness tempering such prophetic fire; such 
religious and saintly purity, mingled 
with so genial. a compassion ; it is at 
once so individual and so ideal; so bor. 
dering on the celestial, and yet so per- 
fectly within the of human sym- 
pathies ; ‘that it is difficult to say, whe- 
ther the delicious emotions which it 
inspires partake most of wonder or of 
love. e image seemed, like sweet 
music, to sink into the soul, there to 
remain for-ever. To see such a piece is 
really to be made better and happier. 
The: recollection is a precious treasure 
for the feelings and the imagination, of 


which nothing, while they endure, can 


ive them. 7 7 
The church at Belem, a fortified place 
on the Tagus, three or four miles from 
Lisbon, where the kings and_ royal fa- 
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mily of Portugal have, for many genera- 
tions, been interred, must not ie for- 
otten. It i$ one of the most ancient 
uildings in the kingdom, having origi- 
nally been erected by the Romans, and 
splendidly adorned by the Moorish 
sovereigns. Formed of white stone, it 
is now stained to a reddish brown by 
the mere influence of years, and frowns 
over the water “‘ cased in the unfeeling 
armour of old time.” Its shape'is ob- 
long, its sides are of gigantic proportions, 
and its.massive appearance most grand 
and awe-inspiring. The scinaiel: ans 
trance is by a deep archway, reaching 
to a great height and circular within, 
ornamented above and around with the 
most crowded, venerable, and yet fantas- 
tic devices—martyrs and heroes of chi- 
valry—-swords and crosiers — monarchs 
and saints--crosses and sceptres —-“ the 
roses and flowers of kings” and the 
sad emblems of mortality--all wearing 
the stamp of deep antiquity, all a 
pearing carved out of one eternal rock, 
and sprang by their air of. solid 
= eur to survive as many stupen- 
dous changes as those which have al- 
ready left them unshaken. The inte- 
rior of this venerable edifice is net less 
awe-breathing or substantial., Eight 
huge pillars of barbaric architecture, and 
covered all over with strange figures and 
, cee ornaments in relievo, support 
the roof, which is white, ponderous, ree) 
of a noble simplicity, being only divide 
into vast square compartments by the 
beams which cross it. Such a pile, de- 
voted to form the last resting-place of a 
line of kings who have, each in his brief 
n of time, held the fate of millions at 
his pleasure, cannot fail to excite solemn 
and pensive thought. And yet what 
are the feelings thus excited, to those 
meditations to which the great reposi- 
tory of the illustrious deceased in Eng- 
land invites us! Here we think of 
nothing but the perishableness of man 
in his best estate—the emptiness of hu- 
man honours—the low and frail nature 
of all the distinctions of earth.- A race 
of monarchs occupy but a narrow vault : 
they were kings, and now are dust ; and 
this idea fonced, home upon us, makes us 
feel that the most potent and enduring 
of worldly things—thrones,. dynasties, 
e succession of high 
families, —are but as feeble shadows. 
We learn only to feel our ess. 
But in the sacred place where all that 
— perish of our orators, philosophers, 
poets, is reposing, we feel qur mor- 
tality. only to Jend us a stronger and 
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more ethereal sense of our eternal being. 
Life and death seem met together, as jn 
a holy fane, in peaceful concord. While 
we feel that the mightiest must yield to 
the stern law of necessity, we know that 
the very monuments which record the 
decay of their outward frame, are so 
many proofs and symbols that they shall 
never really expire. We feel that those 
whose remembrance is thus extended 
beyond the desolating -power of the 
grave, over whose fame death and mortal 
accidents have no power, are not them- 
selves destroyed. And when we recollect 
the more indestructible monuments of 
their génius, those works, which liye 
not + in the libraries of the studious, 
but in the hearts and imaginations of 
men; we are conscious at once, that the 
spirit which conceived, and the souls 
which appreciate and love them, are not 
of the earth, earthy. Our thoughts are 
not wholly of humiliation and sorrow ; 
but stretch forward, with a pensive ma- 
jesty, into the permanent and the in- 
mortal. 

Having inspected the city, I was 
naturally anxious to visit the celebrated 
Aqueduct, which is carried across a deep 
valley two or three miles from Lisbon. 
Having passed the-suburbs, and reached 
the open country, I saw, at a sudden 
turn in the pathway, the mighty object 
of my wanderings. I, found payee on 
the summit of a gently-sloping declivity, 
ata little distance from the foot of 
which a hill rose to an equal height, 
with a bold and. luxuriant sweep. It is 
across the expanse thus formed, that 
the stupendous bridge runs, in two 
straight lines from each eminence, which 
form an obtuse angle in the centre. The 
whole is supported by thirty-six arches, 
which, as the ground from each extre- 
mity sinks, increase in height, or rather 
depth, till in the middle of the pile, the 
distance to which they ascend from the 
vale is fearful.. This huge structure !s 
composed of dark grey stone, the deep 
colour of which gives to its massiveness 
an air of the sternest grandeur. The 
water is conveyed across the level thus 
formed, through a chain of building 
which occupies its centre, and appears 
almost like a line of solid and unbroken 


rock. Above this. erection, turrets of 


still ter height, and of the same ma- 
ep are om at regular intervals, 
and. crown .the whole, The road 1 
thus divided into two passes, which are 
secured by high ridges of stone, in the 
long, uninterrupted straight lines, which 
have an air of so a a grandeur mm 
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the noblest remains of Roman art. The 
view from the southern road, though ro- 
mantic, is, for the most part, confined 
within narrow boundaries, as rugged 
hills arise on this side almost from the 
foot of. the Aqueduct, to a height far 
above its towers, cultivated only towards 
the lower parts, and covered on the 
loftier spots with a thin grass and shape- 
less blocks or. masses of dtaite. This 
mountainous ridge breaks, however, in 
the centre, and abruptly displays a piece 
of the T 
its tenderly-rimpled blue, and the wild 
and lofty banks which rise precipitously 
beyond it. As the sun was declining 
when I traversed this path, the portion 
of craggy shore thus disclosed, and the 
shrubs which flourish among its steeps, 
were overcast with the richest tints 
from the West, and the vessels gently 
iding through the opening made by 
e sh declivities of the nearer hills, 
Epmpleted the feeling of genial com- 
posure diffused over the scene. From 
the Northern side, the prospect appears 

arrayed in far gayer charms. ‘The valle 
here, from the narrow point at which 
it is seen, spreads out into a fan-like 
form, sill the eminences on each side 
seem gradually to melt away, and the 
‘open country lies in full expanse to the 
view. It is a scene of fresh, reposing, 
and perfect beauty. Not an angular in- 
tersection breaks the roundness, or in- 
terrupts the grace, which characterize 
the whole. The hills in the foreground 
sink from. each side of the Aqueduct, 
gradually to the depth of the vale, 
covered with the freshest verdure, fluc- 
tuating in a wave-like motion; and the 
Bees distant landscape appears composed 
of a thousand gentle undulations, thrown 
by Nature in her sweetest mood, as 
the earth were swelling with an 





the circling sky, with the form of which 
alhis harmonious. The 
the prospect is clothed, is of a softer and 
vivid hue than in England; the 
lastures seem absolutely to sparkle on 
eeye; and, amidst this ‘‘ splendour in 
le‘grass, this glory in the flower,” the 
lively groves of orange and the villas of 
west white scattered thickly around, 











we to the picture a fairy brightness. 
And yet, setting individual associations 


aide, 1 prefer the scenery of my own 
' mtry to this enchanted vale. This is 
@iandscape to visit as a spectacle, not to 
ein. There is no solemnity about it, 
no austere beauty,—no retiring love- 
‘Mess; there are no masses of 
_ New Monraty Mac.—No. 77. 
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s, like an inland lake, with - 


-@xuberant bounty, even to the rim_of 


nin which, 
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shade,—no venerable oaks, which seem 


_coeval with the hills over which they 


cast their shadows,—no vast colonnades, 
in which the fine spirit of the elder 
time seems yet to keep its state. Nature 
wears not the pale livery which inspires 
meditation or solemn joy ; her face seems 
wreathed in a tual smile. The 
landscape breathes, indeed, of intoxica- 
ting delight ; it invites to present joy ; 
but it leads to no tender reminiscences 
of the past, nor gives solemn indications 
of the future. It is otherwise in the 
very deficiencies, as they are usually re- 
garded, of our happier land. There 
*‘the pale primrose that dies unmarried ” 
among the scanty hedge-rows, as an 
emblem of innocence peeping forth 
amidst a cheerless world, suggests more 
pensive yet delicious musing, than the 
gaudiest productions of this brighter 
clime. ‘The wild roses, thinly inter- 
spersed among our thickets, with their 
delicate colouring and faint perfume, 
afford images of rustic modesty, far 
sweeter and more genial than the rich 
garlands which cluster here. Those 
“* echoes from beyond the grave,” which 
come to us amid the stillness of forests 
which have outlived generations of men, 
are here unheard. In these valleys we 
are dazzled, surprised, enchanted ;—in 
ours we are moved with solemn yet 
pleasing thoughts, which “do often lie 
too deep for tears.” 

Having traversed both sides of the 
Aqueduct, I resolved to ascend one of 
the hills beyond it, for the purpose of 
obtaining a still more extensive view. 
After a most weary ascent, of which my 
eye had taken a very inadequate estimate, 
I reached the summit, and was ampl 
rewarded for my toils. To the Nort 
lay the prospect which I have endeavour- 
ed to Beet softened in the distance ; 
beneath was the huge pile, with its 
massive arches and lone turrets bridging 
the vale. To the South was the Tagus, 
and, a little onward, its entrance where 
it gently blended with the sea. Com- 
pletely round the North-eastern side of 
the horizon, the same mighty and beau- 
tiful. river appeared flowing on far be- 
yond Lisbon, in a noble curve, which 
seemed to dissolve in the lighter blue of 
the heavens. And, full to the West, 
beyond the coasts of Portugal, now ir- 

jated with the most brilliant colour- 
ing, was the free and circling ocean, on 
whith, amidst visionary shapes of orange 
and. saffron glory, the sun was, for his 


last moment, resting. Soon the sky 
became literally “fretted with golden 
Vot. XIII. 45 
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fire,” and the hills seemed covered with 
a tender haze of light, which rendered 
them yet lovelier. "The moon began to 
blend her mild radiance with the sweet 
twilight, as I took the last glance at the 
vale, and hastened to Lisbon. 
On Thursday, the 2ist of May, a 
rand festival was holden in honour of 
Saint George, who is held in peculiar 
reverence in Lisbon. On this most sa- 
cred occasion, all the buildings around 
the vast area of the Rocio were hung 
with crimson tapestry; a road was 
formed of fine gravel, guarded by lines 
of soldiers ; and the troops, to a great 
number, in splendid uniforms, occupied 
the most conspicuous passages. When 
all was prepared, the train issued from 
a church in one of the angles of the 
square, and slowly paraded round the 
path prepared for it. It consisted of all 
the ecclesiastical orders, attired in their 
richest vestments, and bearing, alter- 
nately, crosses of gold and silver; cano- 
pies of white, purple, orange, and crim- 
son silk, bordered with deep fringes ; 
and gorgeous banners, decorated with 
curious devices. The canopy which 
floated over the consecrated wafer, for- 
merly borne by the king and the princes, 
was, on this occasion, carried by the 
chief persons of the regency. But the 
most remarkable object was the Sain 
himself, who, “‘ not to speak it profane- 
ly,” 1s no other than a wooden figure, 
and, Lam aftaid, must yield in propor- 
tion and in grace to that unconsecrated 
work, the Apollo Belvidere. He was 
seated on a noble horse, and arrayed in a 
profusion of gems, which, according to 
the accounts of the Portuguese, human 
wers could hardly calculate. His 
ots were of solid silver; his whole 
person begirt with jewels, and his hat 
littered in the sun like one prodigious 
iamond. He descended in state from 
the castle to the church, whence the 
procession issued, and remained there 
during the solemnities. He was saluted, 
on leaving his mansion, with a discharge 
of artillery, and received the same com- 
pliment on his return to that favoured 
residence. The people, who were of 
course assembled in great crowds, did 






not a Oy ee te A 
ficent lay before them with an eel- 
ing of 'eligious awe, or'ee ripe in 
any other light than, at the most, a na- 
tional spectacle. From all, indeed, which 
has come within the limited ran wt 
observation, it pears that thie Berg : 

has sunk into little more than ‘an ha- 
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bitual observance of its forms. Relj- 

ion has subsided from a passion into a 

abit, and the spirit of conversion and 
of torture has dwindled away into an 
indifference, which little less than an 
earthquake has potency to rouse. This 
is the natural course of a religion of ce- 
remonials : at first it has a deep hold, if 
not on the hearts, at least on the ima- 
ginations of its votaries: the glorious 
efforts of art, which contribute to adorn 
it—the painting, the sculpture, and the 
music—aflect the soul through the me- 
dium of the senses, and keep alive an 
enthusiasm, which mounts half-way to 
heaven. But, as the creed has no per- 
manent root in the understanding, no 
pure and hallowed seat in the inmost 
spirit, it cannot resist the chilling in- 
fluence of time, nor the selfish tenden- 
cies of commercial enterprise. It is of 
the earth, earthy, and must yield to 
those causes which produce the decay 
of all mortal things. . The’ very stated 
return of the holidays ; the constant re- 
currence of a brilliant mode of worship ; 
the uninterrupted attendance on rites; 
have a tendency to wear out the “ first 
love” by which they were created, and 
to render their true signification forgot- 
ten. He who dips his fingers in holy 
water every day, will soon forget that it 
is holy.- A religion must be firmly 
seated in the mind, before it can resist 
the constant and petty affairs of the 
world. Here, the love of gain surpasses 
all admiration of saints and martyrs. 
The ignorance which prevails, no longer 
serves as a buttress to secure a gloomy 
bigotry, but as an impenetrable barrier 
to preserve whole and undivided a de- 
basing selfishness. In the constant ex- 
change of money and goods with here- 
tics, the Portuguese have lost their per- 
secuting spirit, without in the least 
becoming enlightened, to view it as ab- 
surd. A faith to'stand against a crowded 
exchange, must be built on prophets and 
apostles, not on saints and relics. Were 
I to guess at the thoughts of the specta- 
tors during the procession of St. George, 
I would venture to affirm, that half of 
them were thinking—not on the sanctity 
of the piece of wood before them, but 
—how great'a pity it was that so much 
wealth Should ie unenjoyed and unim- 
proved, when certain other persons 
would know so well how to employ !t 
to better advantage. 


Of the nati character of on wen 
tuguese in general, I can say very little, as 
my personal intercourse = te them was 
extremely limited. ‘Were I to believe all 
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that some English residents in Lisbon 
have told me, I should draw a gloomy 
my of human degradation, unre- 
ieved by a single redeeming grace. I 
should say that the common people are 
not only ignorant and filthy, but univer- 
sally dishonest; that they blend the 
vices of savage and social life, and are 
ready to become either pilferers or as- 
sassins; that they are cruel to their 
children, lax in friendship, and impla- 
cable in revenge; that the higher orders 
are at once the dupes and tyrants of 
their servants, familiar with them one 
moment, and brutally despotic the next ; 
that they are in constant jealousy of 
their wives, and not without reason ; 
and that even their vices are without 
dignity or decorum. All this can never 
be true, or Lisbon would not be subsist- 
ing in order and peace. To me, the in- 
habitants appear in a more amiable 
light. Filthy and ignorant the common 
le doubtless are ; but they are sober; 
and those dreadful excesses and sorrows 
which arise from the use in England of 
ardent spirits, are consequently un- 
known. ‘They are idle; but the warmth 
of the climate may, in some degree, ex- 
cuse them. No rank is destitute of 
some appearance of native courteous- 
- ness. e rich are not, indeed, How- 
ards or Clarksons; they have no idea of 
exerting themselves to any great degree, 
to draw down blessings on the heads of 
others or their own; they do not go in 
search of wretchedness in order to re- 
move it; but when misery is brought 
before them, as it is constantly here in 
a thousand ghastly forms, they are far 
from withholding such aid as money can 
tender. ‘the gardens of their country 
villas,’ which are exceedingly elegant, 
are always open in the evenings to an 
of the populace who choose to wal 
there, so that the citizen, on the_nu- 
merous holidays which. the Romish 
church affords, is not compelled to in- 
e the dust in some wretched tea- 
— which is a libel at once on na- 
and art, but may rove with his 






tkets of roses. When the company 
thus ta meet any of the family 
Which reside in the mansion, they ac- 
ledge ‘the favour which they are 
tijoying by obeisances not ungracefull 

Made, ‘which are always returned wit! 

Mal courtesy. I am assured that this 
is ‘never abused ; even the chil- 
Gen walk amidst the flowers and the 
Muits, without the slightest idea of 
Withing them. This circumstance 



















children through groves of orange and 
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alone would induce me to: doubt the 
justice with which some have attempted 
to fix the brand of dishonesty on the 
inferior classes of Portugal. e peo- 
ple want not the natural tendernesses 
and gentle movements of the heart; all 
wo - emcee — pote the absence 
of hi rinciple, the languishing of in- 
tellect, ‘ind the decay of the “loftier 

wers and energies which dignify man. 
They have no enthusiasm, no devoted 
admiration, or love, for objects uncon- 
nected with the necessities of their mor- 
tal being, or the low gratifications of 
sense. They have few mighty names 
to lend them an inspiration, which 
might supply the place of contemporary 
genius ; and with those, of which they 
ought to be fond in proportion to their 
rarity, they appear scarcely acquainted. 
Of the rich stores of poetry and ro- 
mance, which they might enjoy from 
the neighbouring country and almost 
similar language of Spain, they are, for 
the most part, unconscious. Not only 
has the spirit of chivalry departed from 
these mountains, where it once was 
glowing ; but its marvellous and golden 
tales are neglected or forgotten. 

‘The degradation of the public mind 
in Lisbon is increased by the notorious 
venality of the ministers of justice. 
There is no crime for which indemnity 
may not be purchased bya bribe. Even 
offences against the government of the 
king may be winked at, if the culprit is 
able to make an ample pecuniary sacri- 
fice. It is a well known fact that some 
of the chief conspirators in the plot to as- 
sassinate Marshal Beresford, and change 
the whole order of things in Portugal, 
were able to make their peace with the 
judges, and, on the ground of some 
sechnitet informality, were dismissed 
without trial. When any one is ac- 
cused of an offence, he is generally sent 
at once to prison, where he remains 
until he can purchase his freedom. 
There does not seem, however, any dis- 
position to persecution for a or 
to exercise wanton cruelty. The Inqui- 
sition is no longer an. engine in the 
hands of the priests, but is merely a 
tribunal for the examination and the 
punishment of political offences. Death 
is rarely inflicted; for it brings no gain 
to the magistrate. Criminals guilty 
of the highest offences are kept im pri- 
son until they are forgotten, without 
any one knowing or caring about ‘their 
fate. In the absence of the sovereign 
almost all the civil authorities have’ be- 
come totally corrupted, for there’ is no 
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patriot to watch, and no public voice to 
awe them. The people appear sunk in 
apathy to all excepting gain; and the 
ponies number of them overs on with 
ittie hope, except tos ly the crav 

of my The city, notwithstanding 
its populousness, exhibits all the marks 
of decay—buildings in ruins amidst its 
stateliest streets, and houses nona 
magnificent scale, and left unfinished 
for years. The foreign merchants, espe- 
cially the British, who use it as a cen- 
tral port, give it an artificial life, without 
which its condition would be most 
wretched. In bidding farewell to this 
bright abode of degraded humanity, I 


felt it impossible to believe that it was 
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destined grand to beeome desolate 
and voiceless.. Glorious indeed would 
be the change, if knowledge should ex- 
pand the souls now so low and con- 
tracted, into a sympathy with the na- 
tural wonders around them—if the arts 
should once more adorn the romantic city 
—and the orange groves and lovely spots 
among the delicate cork trees should be 
vocal with the innocent gaiety of happy 

asants, or shed their influences on the 

earts of youthful bards. If, indeed, the 
people were awakened into energy, and 
their spirit was regulated by wise and 
benefi ernors, the capital of Por- 
tugal would assuredly become the fairest 


. of cities. T. 





THE FALL OF JERUSALEM: A DRAMATIC POEM. 


WE regard this as one of the noblest 
poems of our age. It has more of stern 
grandeur with more of gentle beauty— 
more of vast Ppoohare for the imagination 
with more of sweet pathos for the af- 
fections—more of the awfulness arising 
from supernatural horrors with more of 
the touching lovelinesses of humanity— 
than any work of its class which 
been produced within our memory. We 
must, however, lay before our readers 
a sketch of its plot, and dwell on what 
appears to us its distinguishing beauties, 
that we may not be accused of excessive 
orindiscriminating eulogy. 

The. subject is the Tost tremendous 
catastrophe of the Jewish history of 
marvels—the total destruction by Titus 
of the holy city after an unparalleled 
siege, and amidst the most. fearful pro- 
digies. In the poem, the events of a 
considerable period are compressed into 
the brief space of thirty-six hours—the 
characters of those leaders by whom the 
devoted. city was ruled are clearly deve- 
loped, and fictitious persons and inci- 
dents, which either heighten the general 
effect. or relieve the gloom, are brought 
before us on a.canvass which is full with- 
out confusion. . The piece opens in the 
calm of the evening, when Titus and his 
soldiers are gazing from the. Mount of 
Olives on the beautiful sity waigh they 
are about to deatoy, _The Roman com- 
mander feels himself directed by super- 
human power to raze the fair towers he 
would spate, and intimates 1h ie 
companions the strange influences, bus 
at his soul, which he does os pay 
stand, my ows to be resistless. Shud- 
dering at his appointed office, he breaks 
out into this beautiful apos 
lem-—-which 





trophe to Sa- 


which at once sets its magnificence 
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BY THE REV. H. W. MILMAN. 


in the loveliest light before us, and deep- 
ly affects us with the solemnity of that 
calamity which isso soon to lay it in the 
dust. 
“it must be— 
And yet it moves me, Romans! it confounds 
The counsels of my firm philosophy, 
That ruin’s merciless ploughshare must pass o’er, 
And barren salt be sown on yon proud city. .. 
As on our olive-crowned hill we stand, 
Where Cedronat our feet its scanty waters 
Distils from stone to stone with gentle motion, 
As through a valley sacred to sweet peace ; 
How boldly doth it front us! how majestically ! 
Like a luxurious vineyard, the hill side 
Is hung with marble fabrics, line o’er line, 
Terrace o’er terrace, nearer still, and nearer— 
To the blue heavens. Here bright and sumptuous 
palaces, 
With cool and verdant gardens interspersed ; 
Here towers of war that frown in massy strength. 
While over all hangs therich purple eve, 
As conscious of its being her last farewell 
Of light and glory to that fated city. 
And as our clouds of battle, dust and smoke, 
Are melted into air, behold the Temple, 
In undisturbed and lone serenity, 
Finding itself a solemn sanctuary 
In the profound of heaven! It stands before us 
A mount of snow fretted with golden pinnacles! 
The very sun, as if he worshipp‘d there, 
Lingers upon the gilded cedar roofs, 
And down the long and branching porticoes, 
On every flowery sculptur’d capital, 
Glitters the homage of his parting beams. 
By Hercules! the sight might almost win 
The offended majesty of Rome to mercy.” 


After Titus has given orders for the 
more complete circumvallation of the 
city, the scene to the fountain 
of iloe, on whic me, peoenlignt ye 
ently falling. ere Javan, who has 
embraced the doctrines of the despised 
Nazarene, is waiting for one whom, at 
the peril of crucifixion, he was accus 
tomed to meet atthathour. It is Mir- 
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am—the daughter of the stern Pharisce 
Simon—who comes down an old and 
forgotten staircase from the walls, partly 
indeed with a holy love for the gentle 
Christian, but chiefly to procure from 
his hands refreshments to alleviate the 
famine endured by her father. She, too, 
is of the divine faith of the Man of Ga- 
lilee—‘‘a trembling, pale, and melan- 
choly maid,” who in her gentleness can 
overcome the brutal violence of the un- 
ly. For two nights he has expected 
er in vain, and has deplored that he 
felt not ‘‘ the music of her footsteps on 
his spirit.” Her voice is heard at a dis- 
tance calling on Javan, who in the sweet 
fantasy of fondness exclaims— 


“ It is her voice! the air is fond of it, 
And enviously delays its tender sounds 
From the ear that thirsteth for them.” 


__ He urges her to fly with him to Pella, 
where the Christians had taken refuge. 
She indignantly refuses, and he in his 
disappointment speaks of his belief that 
she loved him as a sweet yet faithless 
dream. ‘This charge draws from her 
the following most beautiful and touch- 
ing reply : 

“Love thee! JI am here, 
Here at dead midnight by the fountain’s side, 
Trusting thee, Javan, with a faith as fearless 
As that with which the instinctive infant twines 
To its mother’s bosom—Love thee! when the sounds 
Of massacre are round me, when the shouts 
Of frantic men in battle rack the soul 
With their importunate and jarring din, 
Javan, I think on thee, and am at peace. 
Our famished maidens gaze on me, and see 
That I am famished like themselves, as pale, 
With lips as parched, and eyes as wild, yet I 
Sit patient with an enviable smile 
On my wan cheeks, for then my spirit feasts 
Contented on its pleasing thoughts of thee.” 


. This sweet maiden,when Javan speaks 
_with horror of her father as the bloodiest 
tuler of the city, declares her resolution to 
cleave to him till death, and even be- 
cause all others hate him, to strive by 
her love to *‘ make up to his forlorn and 
desolate heart, the forfeited affections of 
his kind.” She quits him, bearing with 
her her pious load of wine and fruit for 
simon. In the next scene we find her 
in the house of her father, solacing her- 
self with gentle thoughts, and tender 
tecollections of the days when she was 
Wont to thread in sport the secret pas- 
Sage, now used for excursions so mo- 
Mentous and fearful. Her sister Salone 
appears-—a high-souled Jewish damsel, 
Whose imaginations grow more fervid 
at Beanger increases, who seems in- 

y. extravagant fantasy, and 
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boasts of the “rapturous disturbances” 
which break her haunted slumbers. She 
tells in lofty strain of nightly visitations 
which “ break on her gifted sight more 
golden bright than the rich morn on Car- 
mel,” and of sounds of unearthly sweet- 
ness floating through the house of Simon, 
when all around are shrieks, and moan- 
ing, and preparations for battle. When 
Miriam tenderly attributes her strange 
visions to her having fasted for two long 
days, she indignantly charges her with 
a belief in the crucified, vows to tear 
from her soul “ all memory of their 
youthful pleasant hours, their blended 
sports, and tasks, and joys and sorrows,” 
and to proclaim her as an apostate and 
a traitress. While Miriam is weeping 
at this unsisterly threat, Simon enters, 
and tells of his stern search for secreted 
nage Happily in this sad narrative 
e describes two sleeping infants, and 
the picture so affects Salone that she 
cannot betray her sister. After Simon 
has retired, dhe exclaims : 
“QO Miriam! I dare not tell him now! 
For even as those two infants lay together 
Nestling their sleeping faces on each other, 
Even so we two have lain, and I have felt 
Thy breath upon my face, and every motion 
Of thy soft bosom answering to mine own.” 


Simon speedily returns, having found 
the wine and food, which he believes 
were brought by some favouring angel. 
Miriam dares not undeceive him, lest he 
should dash the refreshment from him 
as accursed, and perishin his sins. She 
herself does not taste them, but, to avoid 
uniting in his thanksgiving, retires, and 
consoles herself with a noble hymn on 
the birth and lowly humanity of him on 
whom her spirit is leaning. 

Morning now breaks, and Simon anx- 
iousl yet hopefiilty looks out to see if 
the sky gives signal of the approachin 
deliverance of his country. at whic 
in Salone is the dream of imagination 
drunken by mingled wretchedness and 
ardour, is in him a firm and moveless 


trust. The lustful John, Amariah his 


daring and enthusiastic son, Eleazer, and 
the high priest, burst in on his medita- 
tion, and a scene of scoffing and reproach 
ensues between John and Simon, which 
is broken by the Roman horn sounding 

ley. The chiefs hasten to the walls, 
where Titus addresses them with offers 
of mercy on surrender. John answers him 
only with bitter taunts and reviling. 
But Simon, indignant at the low mock- 
ery of his colleague, pours out on the 
Gentile a sublime strain of denunciation, 


in which every line teems with fearful 
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imagery, and his soul seems labouring 
with thoughts too vast for expression. 
After allowing Rome’s stupendous pow- 
er, and representing it as feeble before 
the Lord, who had portioned and sealed 
to his countrymen their sacred land, he 
exclaims : 

“ Haughty Gentile! 
Even now ye walk on ruin and on prodigy. 
The air ye breathe is heavy and o’ercharged 
With your dark gathering doom ; and if our earth 
Do yet, in its disdain, endure the footing 
OF yourarm’d legions, "tis because it labours 
With silent throes of expectation, waiting 
The signal of your scattering. Lo! the mountains 
Bend o’er you with their huge and lowering shadows, 
Ready to rusli and overwhelm : the winds 
Do listen, panting for the tardy presence 
Of Him that shall avenge. And:there is scorn, 
Yea, there is laughter in our fathers’ tombs, 
To think that heathen conqueror doth aspire 
To lord it over God’s Jerusalem ! 
Yea, in hell’s deep and desolate abode, 
Where dwell the perish’d kings, the chief of earth ; 
They whose idolatrous warfare erst assail'd 
The Holy City and the chosen people ; 
‘They wait for thee, the associate of their hopes 
And fatal fall, to join their ruin’d conclave. 
He whom the Red Sea ’whelm’d with all his host, 
Pharaoh the Egyptian; and the Kings of Canaan ; 
The Philistine, the Dagon worshipper ; 
Moab und Edom, and fierce Amalek ; 
Aud he of Babylon, whose multitudes, 
Even on the kills where gleam your myriad spears, 
Ta one brief night the invisible Angel swept 
With the dark and noiseless shadow of his wing, - 
And morn beheld the fierce and riotous camp 
One cold,and mute, and tombless cemetery, 
Senacherib ; all, all are risen, are moved ; 
Yea, they take up the taunting song of welcome 
To him who, like themselves, hath madly warred 
’Gainst Zion’s walls, and miserably fallen 
Before the avenging God of Israel.” 

This speech animates the Jews with 
fresh courage, and they call on Simon 
to lead them to certain victory. Joseph, 
the captive, addresses to them an ener- 

tic and affectionate warning, in which 

unmasks their delusion and entreats 
them to yield, but is answered only by 
a javelin from the hand of Amariah, 
which wounds him. This outrage 
effaces the last emotions of pity from 
the heart of Titus, and he resigns him- 
self entirely to the awful impulse which 
urges him to execute the vengean 
heaven. Salone, madly desirous to gaze 
on the combat, mounts the wall, and 
gives to Miriam a magnificent description 
of the furious contest, in which Ama- 
riah, whom she franti 


forms feats of astonishing but success- 


less valour. While she continues to 


gaze 


essiah for succour. 
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which she is 


on the “San! 
so strangely fascinated, Sreyahx 
a train of maidens to 
prayers at the temple, resolved herself 
there to call on the 
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A choral hymn is then chaunted by the 
melancholy virgins, describing the old 
deliverances which God wrought out 
for their fathers, and imploring Him 
again to drive back the heathen. The 
leaders, discomfited and: beaten back 
within their last wall, rush in and re. 
new their altercations, until they are in- 
terrupted by the high priest, who de- 
clares the temple polluted by the utter. 
ance of the name of Christ within its 
sanctuaries. Salone, who is present, 
immediately knows that her sister is the 
criminal, and after a struggle with old 
love and gentle recollections of child- 
hood, rushes forward to denounce her, 
and stands unveiled in the midst of the 
crowd. ,Herappearance, however, gives 
a new turn to the people’s thoughts. 
Abiram, the false prophet, rapturously 
counsels an immediate marriage be- 
tween the daughter of Simon and the 
son of John, which may heal the ani- 
mosities of the leaders. The proposal 
is agreed to; Simon anticipates the 
springing of the Messiah from the 
union, conceived in the extreme agony 
of the chosen people. While they re- 
sign themselves to frightful joy, Miriam 
seeks the fountain of Biloe, over which 
a storm is brooding. After some sweet 
misgivings that ihe finds not Javan 
there, and sweet self-reproaches for her 
momentary doubt, she sees him through 
the gloom. In vain he urges her again 
to fly with him—in vain he applies 
a to aid his ho he nobly 
repels his sophistry, and resolves to per- 
form her undoubted duty in cleaving to 
the last to her devoted father. He 
yields in fond admiration—they feel that 
this is probably their last hour of meet- 
ing on earth, and Miriam addresses him, 
to whom hitherto she has been chary of 
her tenderness, with this most affecting 
“ Javan, one last, one parting word with thee— 
There have been times when I have said light words, 
As maidens use, that made thy kind heart bleed ; 
There have been moments when I have seen thee sad, 
And I have cruelly sported with thy sadness ; 

I have been proud, oh! very proud to hear 

Thy fond lips dwell on beauty, when thy eyes 

Were on this thin and wasted form of mine. 
Forgive me, oh! forgive me, for I deemed 

The hour would surely come, when the fond bride 
Might well repay the maiden’s waywardness.” 

~ Meanwhile an awful calm prevails on 
earth and in heaven, and’ the festive 
lamps for the bridal are gleaming from 
the wretched city. The lovers part, and 


the ‘scene to the interior of the 
walls, where the affrighted Jews ar¢ 

| ther to gaze on the prodi- 
gies which heaven and earth exhibit. 
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Amidst these horrors the gentle voicings 
of the marriage train are heard from the 
house of Simon, where the bridegroom 
decks his chamber. These are fearfully 
broken by the voice of Joshua son of 
Hannaniah, who for seven years has 
cried woe to Salem. With his inspired 
denunciations the sweet notes of the 
bridal festivity mingle, and he rushes 
out to accomplish his last prophecy and 
to die. The high pri 
aflrighted, and tells how he has heard a 
sound from the holy of holies, of mingled 
ief and anger, but not human, “ as if 
the hoarse and rolling thunder spake 
with the articulate voice of man,” 
which said “ Let us depart.” Again 
the hymn of youths and maidens swells 
on the air, and again is interrupted by 
fresh horror—the terrible tale of the 
mother who served up her child to the 
soldiers! John and Simon come in 
jocund from the banquet which the 
piety of Miriam had provided, and de- 
part to rest and ‘‘dream upon the 
coming honours of to-morrow.” All 
now is silent as a sepulchre—Miriam 
alone traverses the streets—when. the 
crashing of the engines bursts on her 
ear, the thunder peals from the heavens, 
and the trampling of the foe js heard in 
the city. The Jews flock amazedly to 
the temple—Simon raises their spirits, 
and declares that now the supernatural 
deliverance is athand. Miriam, stagger- 
ing through the streets, and seeking 
death in vain, meets an old man who was 
a spectator of the crucifixion of Christ 
cried out ‘* his blood be on us and 

on our children,” who believes in him 
whom he cursed, and feels that belief an 
“agony that cleaves to him in death.” 
As this wretched being leaves her, she 
finds herself before the dwelling of her 
fathers, now in flames, and sees Salone 
ting from it “with the unfaded 
crown hanging from: her loose tresses,”’ 
and for her raiment only the bridal veil 
Wrapt round her. A fearful scene en- 
sues ; Amariah, roused from the bridal 
couch, has seen the capture of the city, 
and returned to stab his bride, in order 
t© secure her from the Gentiles; she, 
WNconscious of the death-wound, calls 
inly for her husband, but soon awakens 
fom her dream of joy to die. While 
Miriam is absorbed in grief for this sad 
ideof the. partner of her childhood, a 
SSidier grasps and leads her away as she 
claims to the body of Salone, “‘ Oh that 
tigu hadst room in thy cold marriage-bed 
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of the temple, where Simon yet waits, 
though John is prisoner, and Amariah 
slain, in the expectation of heavenly 
aid, and mistakes the broad red glare of 
the burning sanctuary for a celestial 
Visitation to succour. Titus advances— 
calls out in vain to spare the temple— 
takes Simon prisoner,who now, in the fire 
that rends the veil, recognizes the sym- 
bol of God’s desertion of the rebellious 
people of Judah. Meantime the soldier 
conducts Miriam to the well-known 
fountain of Siloe, and there, when she 
implores him to sacrifice her on any 
other spot, discovers himself to be her 
faithful Javan. The temple blazes, 
“‘ and wears its ruin with a majesty pecu- 
liar and divine.” Encircled by Chris- 
tians, the lovers now, in safety, look 
awe-stricken on the tremendous accom- 
plishment of prophecy. A hymn, in 
which the sublime destruction is de- 
scribed as the type and image of the 
ruin of the vast temple of the universe, 
— closes the poem. 

‘eebly and imperfectly as we have 
sketched the outline of this work, we 
have, we think, done enough to justify 
the admiration which we have express- 
ed forits beauties. Destiny, which gives 
so sublime a composure to the Greek 
tragedies, is here supplied by a higher 
principle—the necessary fulfilment of 
old and divine prophecy, which imparts 
an unearthly colouring to all the vast 
and strange incidents of which we are 
made spectators. ‘The characters are of 
the grandest cast. Simon the stern 
zealot, the imaginative man of blood, 
—John the reckless Sadducee, whose 
spirit of daring luxury is sublime,—the 
youthful and impetuous Amariah,—the 
gentle Miriam, whose character sweetens 
the whole,---and the half-frantic enthu- 
siast Salone, in whom the ancient 
Jewish spirit. seems burning most 
brightly at the last, whose agonies in- 
spire, and whose death is festal! Can 
any thing be more nobly conceived than 
the hurried nuptials of Amariah and his 
bride--the wild rapture while foes sur- 
round, famine rages, and heaven threa- 
tens, which aids the fitful enthusiasm 
bordering on despair? What can be 
more awful than the sounds of bridal 
revelry heard as the horror thickens, 
which break on tales of fresh atrocity, 
danger, or suffering? Here is genius 
consecrated to its noblest uses. We 
hail the effort to employ the divinest of 
human faculties on sacred themes, and 
we rejoice thus to record its complete 
success. 
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MEMOIRS OF BENJAMIN WEST, ESQ. LATE PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL ACADEMy 
OF PAINTING, SCULPTURE, AND ARCHITECTURE, IN LONDON. 


BY WM. CAREY. 
(Concluded from p. 520.) 


WEST, ayoung artist of twenty-six, in 
1764, indulged the enthusiastic hope of 
becoming an instrument in exciting a 
taste for historical painting in this coun- 
try. Reynolds, then in his forty-first 
year, drew with respect to his own pow- 
er of influence, a very different conclu- 
sion. He was convinced that the high- 
est degree of genius in that department 
could not overcome the general apathy. 
His thorough knowledge of mankind 
and intimate acquaintance with the 
prejudices and bad taste of his time, 
taught him a conviction that if he had 
set out with painting historical subjects, 
instead of thereby improving the pub- 
lic taste, he must have sunk himself 
in the opinion of those who | possessed 
the power of influencing society in his 
favour. But he also entertained a dif- 
fidence of his own powers. His want 
of an early academical discipline and 
professional education presented a dis- 
couraging obstacle to his success in his 
tory; and left him at every period of 


his practice, weak in the expression of 


the naked forms. He had no opportu- 
nity of drawing from the living model in 
Devonshire before he came up to Hudson 
in London, and he was then in his 
18th year. Northcote mentions that 
instead of setting him to draw from*the 
antique statues, Hudson set him to copy 
drawings from Guercino; and we do 
a find in the — of Northcote, 

arrington, or Malone, any reason to 
believe that he ever made a drawing from 
the naked model while under Hudson. 
The next five years, which he passed in 
Devonshire, were spent in painting por- 
traits for a subsistence; and there is 
every reason to surmise that when he 
embarked for Italy, in his 26th year, he 
remained still u — same disadvan- 
tage. Owing to these circumstances, 
and not to any defect of genius, drawing 
was, at all times, am absolute, and not 
always a successful, labour to him. He has 
candidly confessed his deficiency in this 
main essential, and fairly ibuted it 
to its érue cause, the want of 


m effec 
united: that’ public improvement, with 


readiness of invention which I observed 
others to’ possess.” Thus West and 
Reynolds, on entering Rome, disco. 
vered their incapacity, or rather their 
want of that pencil power over form, 
which constitutes the grammar of their 
art. But the consciousness of defi- 
ciency which made mo despair at 
six and twenty, roused West, at twenty- 
two, to redoubled exertion. The proud 
feeling of Reynolds as a man, could not 
brook the mortification of sitting down 
in a Roman academy, among professors 
and their pupils, to expose his failure in 
the task of a student. The proud hope 
of attaining to excellence in the hichest 
department of painting, induced West 
to consider no study a humiliation by 
which he could accomplish his important 
object. This want of —— power as 
a draughtsman, and the want of com- 
missions or purchasers of historical pic- 
tures, deterred Reynolds from penning 
history until date in life ; although West, 
in spite of every discouragement, boldly 
entered upon that hazardous adventure. 
Barry, on his arrival in England in 
the year 1771, nineteen years after Rey- 
aad had settled in London, found the 
President, in his .48th year, only be- 
ginning to follow West into the histori- 
cal field. He tells us, ** Shortly after my 
return from my studies on the eetinens. 
I found Sir Joshua, who was then much 
employed in painting portraits, had 
thoughts of raising his prices, in order 
to lessen his business, and thereby to 

t more time for the prosecution of 
Sistotioat works, which shortly after took 
place.” (Vol. Il. p. 560. Barry’s Works.) 
This assertion is confirmed Ly the 
facts. Sir Joshua did all that could be 
expected from his fine natural endow- 
ments, and the uliar stock of his 
professional acquirements, which, in 
every essential but drawing, may be 
fairly ranked in the first class. He did 
more than any other artist, under simt- 
lar disadvantages, ever did before. Al- 
though he did not rashly venture 2 
once, and without due qualifications of 
study, into the highest department, he 
raised that part of painting to which he 
applied his ius, and its professors, 
from a low state. of n and disrepute 
into high and deserved. tion. He 
a revolution in public taste, and 
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the honourable advancement of his own 
private fortune. By painting individuals 
and family groups in allegorical and 
fanciful characters, his admirable genius, 
in the first ten years of his practice, con- 
tributed most efficaciously, in reason, 
to prepare the public naind for historical 
subjects from the British pencil. But 
it is certain that his first great historical 
work, the Count Ugolino, was not 
finished until 1773, nineteen years after 
he had settled in London; and when he 
was in his fiftieth year. In 1774, he 
inted and exhibited his first Infant 
comes: It was not a want of inde- 
pendent fortune, of genius, or generous 
ambition, that rendered him so tardy. 
Northcote quotes the first President’s 
own confession, that in 1758, the fourth 
year after his settlement in London, his 
profession was most lucrative. Dr. John- 
son in a letter dated June 10th, 1761, 
and quoted by Malone, as a decisive evi- 
dence, says, ‘Reynolds is without a rival, 
and continues to add thousands to thou- 
sands.’ Writing, a few months after- 
wards, the Doctor adds, “‘ Mr. Reynolds 
six thousanda year.” Mr. Farring- 

ton agrees with this, in the followin 
femaes ‘“* Reynolds has himself =. 
his professional income was six or seven 
thousand .bounds per annum,” and the 
same writer states, ‘‘ two thousand pounds 
annum, it is said was the expense of 
is: establishment.”? We are to con- 
clude, therefore, from the concurring 
testimonies of Malone, Johnson, North- 
cote, and Farrington, that up to the 
period of 1773, when his Ugolino was 
ished and exhibited, Reynolds had 
een, for fifteen or sixteen years, realiz- 
g annually between four and five thou- 
sand pounds, above the liberal expenses of 
his handsome domestic establishment. 
According to these accounts he must 
hen have accumulated about 70,000/. 
But Mr. Farrington states that Reynolds 
expended, 3,150/. for the purchase of his 
Rouse and building his gallery in Leices- 
er-squ re in 1760; and Mr. Northcote 
ieard him confess, that in these ex- 
penses ‘‘he laid out almost the whole of 
ae property he had then realized.” We 
May fairly presume that, ifthe expendi- 
re x Rgeea in ye een d ex- 
sted his savings during the six pre- 
ung years, there must have been some 
ange mistake in their calculations. 
Sut even if we state his savings at only 
01. annually, being on of the 


ned accounts, he must have been 
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not considered the state of the public 
taste an insuperable bar to success. 
It is also a curious fact, that his noble 
picture of Ugolino was not, originally, 
designed for an historical picture. He 
intended to paint no more than a single 
head, as a study from a person whe 
used to get a living by sitting as a model 
for the artists; and the head, painted on 
a half-sized canvass, was finished in 
1771, and hung in the painter’s gallery 
for near a year without any further in- 
tention of touching it, in his mind. Either 
Mr. Edmund Burke or Dr. Goldsmith, 
at length, saw it, and told Sir Joshua 
that the expression and character would 
answer exactly for Ugolino. On this 
strong hint, he had the canvass pieced 
out to make it large enough for the 
other figures, and then converted the 
head into the material for an historical 
picture, which is alone an imperishable 
monument of his genius. This fact is 
given with great candour by Mr. North- 
cote in his very valuable Memoirs of 
Sir_Joshua, (p. 175,) and it is, in the 
main point, of his having “ caught the 
subject of his famous Ugolino” from 
Goldsmith, mentioned by Mr. Cum- 
berland. Barry’s biographer, also, was 
sensible that “ it was late in life before 
Sir Joshua turned his hand to historical 
painting.” (Vol. II. p. 260.) 

While thus continuing to detail im- 
portant facts in the conduct of his great 
contemporary, a master whose pense 
has contributed so largely to the glory of 
his country,we are furnishing the clearest 
view of the obstacles which West had 
to meet in the bad taste and ignorance 
of that period. Although the suavity of 
Reynolds’s demeanour, the dignity of his 

rivate character, the fascinating grace, 
eauty, truth, and animated expression 
of his portraits, and the unprecedented 


_extent of his fame as a British painter, 


deservedly gave that admirable artist a 
commanding influence among the no- 
bility, gentry, and most eminent lite- 

men, he dreaded to en with 
that public apathy and prejudice which 
the unshaken enthusiasm of West 
encountered, and a surmounted. 
It was not until nearly five years after 
West had introduced historical painting 
to the nctice and patronage of the King, 
that Reynolds’s first great historical pic- 
ture was finished. In 1765, West exhi- 
bited two historical pictures, and two por- 
traits ; and in 1766, two portraits and two 
historical pictures, one the Continence 


of Scipio, the other es and Orestes. 
The latter proved t there was no 
Vor. XIII. 4T 
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such thing as patro for that class of 
painting, then, in England, and we shall 
give the facts in Mr. Northcote’s own 
words.—-** As any attempt in history was 
at that period an almost unexampled 
effort, this picture became a matter of 
much surprise: his house was soon 
filled with visitors from all quarters to 
see it: and those among the highest 
rank, who were not able to come to his 
house t6 satisfy their curiosity, desired 
his permission to have it sent to them, 
nor did they fail every time it was re- 
turned to him, to accompany it with 
compliments of the highest commenda- 
tion on its great merits. But the most 
wonderful part of the story is, that not- 
withstanding all this vast bustle and 
commendation bestowed upon this just- 
ly admired picture, by which Mr. West’s 
servant gained upwards of thirty pounds 
for showing it; yet no one mortal 
ever asked the price of the work, or so 
much as offered to give him a commission 
to paint any other sellent cdiliatiebiimatet, 
XLII.) ese circumstances were com- 
municated tous in other words -by 
Mr. West, in May 1818, and they are 
also stated in Mr. Galt’s interesting 
Memoirs of Mr. West. They show 
that Mr. West, as an historical painter, 
had not in 1766 acquired any patron of 
rank or liberality.’ The conclusion, 
however, has not been published. All 
this empty clamour of applause, took 
place two months before the picture 
was exhibited in Spring Gardens ; and 
a nobleman’s steward, who had wit- 
nessed the spiritless neglect which Mr. 
West experienced from these amateurs 
without passion and connoisseurs with- 
out taste or science, after the picture 
was finally returned from the public ex- 
hibition unsold, purchased it at the price 
of one hundred guineas, with expres- 
sions of honest indignation against his 
superiors in rank and fortune. On 
this gentleman, Mr. Geddes’s, death, 
Mr. West purchased it at the sale of his 
effects, and: from Mr. West. it 

into the collection of Sir Ge u- 
mont. In 1767, Mr.. West exhibited 
five historical paintings: of those, Pyr- 
thus when a child brought: to Glaucus, 
ser fed Illyria, for protection, was par- 
ticularly applauded, and added largely to 
his iow. In that year he removed 


to a house’on. a ay of Panton- 
square, exactly opposite . opening in- 
to Coventry-street,. Here, however, a 
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better prospect dawned upon him. Dr, 
Drummond, the Bishop of York, had 
seen the picture of the young Pyrrhus at 
Spring-gardens, and was so struck with 
its merits, that he called on the painter at 
his house, took him home in his carriage 
to dine with him, and, after dinner, gaye 
him a commission to paint the Landing 
: . ° 5 

of Agrippina with the ashes of Ger. 
manicus at Brundusium. This, accord. 
ing to our notes, taken from Mr. West’, 
recollections, was the first commission 
for an historical picture that he received 
in England. hen this painting was 
finished, that prelate was so pleased with 
its classical feeling and ve, at that he 
mentioned it in terms of just praise to 
the King, who expressed a wish to see 
it and the painter. This was an im- 
ortant crisis to Mr. West. His Ma- 
jesty, on the my of introduction, was 
surprised at the historical dignity of the 
composition, and pleased with the mo- 
dest manner of the artist. A venerable 


. contemporary, who knew him well at 


the time, has enabled us to describe 
West at that period. His open forehead, 
mild intelligent eye, and clear healthy 
complexion, with the gravity of his 


_dress, and that a tranquillity of 


expression, which his education among 
the Quakers. had given him, forme 
altogether a combination not very usual 
in a courtly circle. He was rather below 
the middle size, but a light strongly knit 
figure, well formed for active exercises. 
His Majesty conversed with him affably, 
and asked some questions relative 
to his birth-place in America; the 
Queen joined in commending the Agrip- 
pina, and the King gave him a com- 
mission to paint the subject of Regulus 
2 ye from Rome for Carthage. Ela- 
ted with this unexpected piece of good 
fortune, West speedily executed a de- 
sign for the picture, which he submitted 
to the inspection of his royal patron, 
who was pleased with it, remarked 
upon its details, requested him to fa 
vour him with a view of the painting 
in its progress, and expressed an inten- 
tion of employing him to paint his por- 
trait, and that of his consort. 
The first interview with the King 
took place in February 1768, before the 
exhibitien of the Agrippina in Spring 
Gardens, that year; and it not only 
decided the future fortune of Mr. West, 
but. had an important influence 0? 
the fine arts in this country. In that 
professional jealousies in the 


the 
Ince ed Society of Artists, pro- 
| scol¢ contineal hd violent spirit of 
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dissention, and a constant struggle for 
wer between two parties. That body 
Pad been formed with liberal views, 
but upon the imprudent and impracti- 
cable basis of admitting almost every 
son to become a member, who pro- 
Fessed to be an artist. The conse- 
quenccs were such as might have been 
expected, where the rules and proceed- 
ings were to be adopted or rejected by 
a’majority of votes. The professors of 
least merit were by far the greater num- 
ber, and they succeeded in obtaining a 
reponderance in the decisions. At 
length the insufferable arrogance, which 
always accompanies low aims with high 
tensions, was no longer to be borne, 
and on the 10th of November, 1768, 
eight members, Wilton, Penny, Wilson, 
est, Chambers, Moser, Sandby, and: 
Newton, sent in a letter of resignation 
(Strange’s Inquiry, p. 95,) to Joshua 
Kirby, esq., President of the Society of 
Artists of Great Britain. This seces- 
sion occasioned a great noise. The 
name of Reynolds had been on their 
rolls as one of the original members, and 
he had been early appointed one of the 
directors, but he did not act ; had “long 
withdrawn himself from their meetings, 
and had declared publicly that he was 
no friend to their proceedings.” (North- 
eote’s Mem. of Sir J. R. p. 97). He 
had exhibited annually with them from 
the first exhibition in the year 1760 ; but 
in 1767, he withheld his pictures, and 
his: doing so may be fairly attributed to 
their having chosen Kirby for their pre- 
sident, and to their disgraceful conten- 
tions, as well as to his not having any 
fancy picture to send to their show, 
which was the motive publicly assigned 
for his conduct. 
_ There were only two of the seceders, 
Mr. William Chambers, the architect, 
and Mr. West, whose access to the 
Toyal presence gave them a favourable 
emai to state the circumstances, 
v had caused the disunion, to his 
Majesty. Mr. Strange, the celebrated 
@ngraver, who was one of the opposite 
arty, and a man of veracity, although a 
A partisan, states that ‘‘ Mr. Cham- 
fs was appointed to carry their new 
Proposals to the King, but it seems he 
clined the office’”’ That gentleman 
‘Was then architect to their Majesties 
@ad the Princess Dowager of Wales ; 
and; as the King had taken the Society of 
tists’ under his protection, and incor- 
Petated them by his royal charter (Jan. 
90, 1765), Mr. Chambers did not deem 
prudent to risk-his royal patron’s dis- 
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pleasure, by being the first to propose a 
new establishment, in direct hostility to 
that which enjoyed the honour of his 
a countenance: he, therefore, 
when the seceders proposed him as their 
delegate to open the business to the 
King, declined ; and, with considerable 
adroitness, shifted the burden from his 
own shoulders, by saying, that the spe- 
cial favour in which the King held Mr. 
West, rendered him a fitter person for 
communicating with that illustrious per- 
sonage. Mr. West was as apprehensive 
of giving offence and of losing the royal 
favour as Mr. Chambers ; but his enthu- 
siasm for advancing the dignity of paint- 
ing, and promoting its interests, pre- 
vailed over every other consideration ; 
and, on his representation, the King was 
graciously pleased to express his desire 
to countenance any solid plan for the 
—— of the fine arts in Great Bri- 
tain. He was further pleased to nomi- 
nate Mr. West, and at his suggestion, 
Mr. William Chambers, Mr. Cotes, and 
Mr. Moser, as a committee, to digest 
the me of a royal academy. ‘The dan- 
ger. being over, Mr. Chambers took an 
active part ; and accordingly they drew up 
a petition, which they presented to the 
King on the 28th of Nov. 1768. On the 
10th of Dec: following, the Royal Aca- 
demy of painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture was instituted; on the 2nd of 
Jan. 1769, the president, Reynolds, de- 
livered his first discourse *‘ to the Mem- 
bers of the Royal Academy,” (not to the 
students) ; and early in that year they 
held their first exhibition, at the rooms 
now termed the Old Royal Academy in 
Pall Mall. 

Mr. Galt, in stating the founding of 
the Royal Academy, describes it as an 
** Institution, which has done more to 
excite a taste for the fine arts in this 
country, than any similar institution 
ever did in any other ;” and in the at- 
tainment of this great public advantage, 
Mr. West’s good sense, firmness, and 
disinterested zeal, were principally in- 
strumental. When Mr. Chambers de- 
clined to communicate with the King, 
if Mr. West had followed his example, 
it is probable the business .must there 
have terminated ; and, during the whole 
of the negotiation among the artists, 
while West was indefatigable, Reynolds, 
on what appeared to him just grounds, 
stood wholly neutral. Strange, in his 
“ Inquiry,”’ evidences this fact ; and, at 
the time of the secession, Reynolds 
‘* promised to a particular friend of his, 
that he would exhibit with neither” 
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party, (p. 58). Malone, in mentioning 
the intended Royal Academy, names 
Moser, Wilson, Penny, Hayman, West, 
Sandby, Stubls, and Chambers, as “ the 
principal artists from whom this scheme 
originated.” But, in including Stubbs, 
he is incorrect, for that painter was in 
direct opposition to the seceders, in 
proof of which he continued to exhibit 
with the incorporated society for se- 
veral years afterwards, and his name 
appears as President, in their Exhibi- 
tion Catalogue for the year 1773. Ma- 
lone does not mention Reynolds, as 
one who had any share in the new 
scheme, and his silence admits his 
friend’s neutrality. Northcote, the pu- 
pil and biographer of a master, whose 
genius, as an artist, he justly admired, 
and whose admirable qualities, as a man, 
he loved and esteemed, has named— 
** Chambers, West, .Cotes, and Moser,’’ 
as the four persons who first planned 
the Institution (Suppl. p. xlvi.); and his 
exclusion of Reynolds’s name agrees 
with the statements of Strange and Ma- 
lone. On the contrary, he expressly 
mentions that, at the ej height of the 
meetings, squabbles, and resolutions of 
the artists, in September, 1768, Rey- 
nolds went on an excursion of pleasure 
with Mr. William Burke to Paris, from 
whence, on the 10th of October, the 
latter dated a letter, stating that he and 
Reynolds were there, but proposed to 
return in a few days. (North. Mem. Sir 
J. R. p. 98.) In the mean time, West 
and the other seven seceders had in- 
creased their number, in Strange’s ac- 
count, to twenty-four, and, in North- 
cote’s, to thirty. But when. they ap- 
plied to Reynolds, after his return from 
aris, with their plan and a list of their 
officers, he declared to Mr. Chambers 
that he would join with neither party, 
and refused his signature. Penny and 
Moser applied to him, but their entreaties 
were in vain, West was then deputed to 
overcome his resolution; but, ahisough 
Reynolds was nominated their Presi- 
dent, and. informed that the King had 
appeintes the next morning to receive 
ir committee with the plan, he per- 
sisted in hig resolution, and declined the 
proposed honour, until he could have 
time to consult with Dr. Johnson and 
Mr. Edmund Burke. West here, again, 
extricated them from a dilemma, by 
taking his nearly finished Regulus next 
day, for the King’s inspection, and ob- 
taining a longer time for the committee 
to conclude their arrangement. This 
accounts for the delay between the date 
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of their petition, the 28th of November, 
and the 10th of December, when the 
King’s sign-manual was obtained for the 
institution of the Royal Academy. On 
the former day his Majesty gave the de- 
putation leave to nominate their officers ; 
and Northcote states that it was not 
till a ae 6 after their application to 
Reynolds, that the latter gave his con- 
sent and signature. Strange aflirms that 
Reynolds did not consent until Mr. 
Chambers had assured him of being ap- 
pointed president, and holding out a 
further honour, meaning knighthood. 


inquiry, p- 99.) Mr. Northcote con- 
firms this, 


by stating that—* he had 
refused (as I ie been told) to belong 
to the Society on any other conditions :” 
(p. 100. North. Mem. of Sir J. R.) 
Mr. Farrington, whose brief work is 
written with exemplary candour, adits 
the neutrality maintained at this period, 
and states, that ‘* although he left fo 
others who were better situated, the more 
active part of planning and proposing to 
his Majesty the establishment of a Royal 
Academy, he still highly approved the 
measure.” (Mem. of Sir J. R. p. 57.) 
The same writer more distinctly alludes 
to the efforts of Mr. West and Mr. 
Chambers, in page 54—* Happily there 
were artists among the seceding mem- 
bers who, in the situations in which they 
were placed, had opportunity to state 
their sentiments to his Majesty.” ‘The 
proofs of Reynolds’s former strenuous 
exertions to obtain this great object, 
and that all depended on the application 
to his Majesty, which Chambers dreaded 
to make, and which West made, will be 
found in the following passage of Rey- 
nolds’s first lecture, delivered at the 
Royal Academy on the 2d of January, 
1709 :—‘* The numberless and ineffectual 
consultations which I have had with many 
in this assembly, to form plans, and con- 
cert schemes for an academy, afford sufh- 
cient proof of the impossibility of succeed- 
ing, without the influence of Majesty.” 
ese important proceedings, which 
form the most memorable era in the 
history of the Fine Arts, in this coun- 
try, show the honourable character of 
West, in the fairest light. It is certain, 
if he had not been actuated by the 
urest zeal for the interests of 
bis sion as an instrument of pub- 
i i ory, that he 
his access to 
ear, the fayour in which he 
was held by his royal patron, and his 
rank as the first historical painter 10 
England, to have intrigued and solicited 
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for the office of President for himself. 
Although Reynolds had then painted 
some of those exquisite, fanciful, and 
allegorical groups of portraits, by which 
we may truly say that, like Titian, he 
elevated portrait to the rank of history, 
he was still considered to be a portrait- 
painter alone. He professed this branch 
of art only; and his first great historical 
effort, the Ugolino, was not painted un- 
til nearly five years after. That his bro- 
ther artists did not sufficiently appre- 
ciate his unrivalled powers, and were 
not, of themselves, inclined to elect 
him, are facts sufficiently proved by 
their not having elected him President 
of their society in the eight years of 
their establishment, although he was 
one of their original members. They 
overlooked his rare merits, when the 
elected Mr. George Lambert, the land- 
scape-painter, for their President, in 
1760, and Mr. Hayman, a man of much 
sense, but no painter, for their 
ice-President. From 1760 to 1768, 
— had contributed twenty-nine 
of his splendid portraits to their annual 
exhibitions. Among these were Gar- 
rick between the Muses of Tragedy and 
Comedy; his beautiful group of Lady 
Sarah Bunbury sacrificing to the Graces ; 
and his lovely picture of Lady Walde- 
= with her child, in the character of 
idd embracing Cupid. He had, also, 
exerted his extensive and deserved in- 
fluence in the first circles, to render their 
exhibition popular; and, among other 
instances of his efforts in their service, 
had prevailed on his friend, Dr. John- 
son, to write the preface to their Exhi- 
bition Catalogue in 1762. He had, for 
€ years, spared no pains to reconcile 
their differences and give dignity to their 
proceedings. But, after all these claims 
ote remembrance, in 1768, they 
Mr. Kirby, a professor and _de- 
signer of perspective, to be their Presi- 
dent. Knowing this unfavourable dis- 
pete West had to canvass, among 
artists, for the election of Reynolds. 
AtCourt, on the subject of nominating 
a President, the balance of circum- 
stances inclined in favour of West. 
Owing, it is supposed, to some mis- 
arse Reynolds, whose fame 
Vill live’ for ever, and of whose works 
Wemay, figuratively, say that they were 
ne offspring of Genius and the Graces, 
adnever been employed by the King, 
or been, at that period, admitted to the 
of personal communication with 
ve . Mr. West, who, when 
bers refused, became the or- 
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oe of communication at St. James’s, 
ad the nobleness to suggest to the King 
the propriety of electing Mr. Reynolds 
as the President. His illustrious Patron, 
struck by so rare an instance of disinter- 
ested virtue, conceded. It is clear that 
there existed, neither on the part of the 
King nor of the artists, an aesteath to 
the election of West, especially after the 
refusal of Reynolds to join the seceders 
as a member, or to accept the office of 
President. Itis probable that Archbishop 
Drummond, ihe had introduced West, 
and was zealously bent on advancing his 
interests, would have conveyed. any 
suggestion for his promotion to the King ; 
and a hint or recommendation frem that 
illustrious personage, at the moment 
when he was about to found the Royal 
Academy, and to support it from his 
privy purse, would have insured the 
election of the Historical Painter, who 
was his favourite. The generous dis- 
play of public spirit by West, on this 
occasion, was more meritorious, because 
he had as much honourable ambition, 
and was as anxious to obtain high rank 
and distinction in his profession, as any 
man of genius in his time. The pious 
simplicity of his parents, and of the 
Quakers among whom he was.bred, had 
impressed him with their pardonable 
opinion that he was born to make an 
extraordinary figure in the fine arts ; and 
this strong range cherished with 
enthusiasm from boyhood to age, was a 
prominent feature in his character. But 
with a voluntary sacrifice of his own 
personal views of exaltation, at a period 
of life when men are least capable of 
self-controul, West, after the entreaties 
of Penny, Moser, and Chambers, had 
failed, and after he himself had can- 
vassed the artists, and obtained the con- 
sent of the King, continued his solicita- 
tions to Reynolds until he obtained his 
consent, and laboured, day after day, as 
anxiously for his elevation, as if his own 
fame and fortune had depended on his 
success. 

It is not our intention here to fall 
into the too common error of seeking to 
lower one character to raise another. 
Truth is the best means of advancing 
the interests of genius, and the only per- 
manent foundation of fame. Facts shew 
that there was not any lukewarmness to 
the general interests of his profession, in 
the mind of Reynolds. It is plain that 
neither Mr. West nor any other artist 
possessed a greater share of public spirit, 
or a more anxious wish for the establish- 
ment of the Royal Academy. But, from 
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the year 1754, he had seen every pro- 
rym plan for the foundation of a digni- 

ed institution of artists defeated by 
petty and selfish intrigues and animosi- 
ties. His active and generous efforts for 
the common good having been grossly 
pectin name and aspersed, he had, at 
length, retired in utter despair of ever 
seeing an academy upon a solid founda- 
tion instituted in this country. Although 
his modest reserve on the subject was 
remarkable, his conduct through life 
proved that he had all the just conscious- 
ness of superior genius; and he could 
not but feel the successive election of 
Lambert and Kirby for the Presidents of 
the Incorporated Society of Artists, as a 
neglect or slight upon himself. Where 
such facts proved his little influence, he 
might well have considered any con- 
tinued exertions on his part a useless 
compromise of his feelings and self- 
respect. The word of Kirby, as a per- 
son long respected at Court, was entitled 
to credit ; and that artist, deceived by 
the silence and secrecy of the seceders, 
not knowing of the change in the King’s 
mind, and relying upon past assurances, 
had informed Reynolds, only a day or 
two before, that his Majesty was deter- 
mined to continue his favour and pro- 
tection to the incorporated Society of 
Artists and their exhibitions. A correct 
sense of his duties, and a due estimate of 
the King's private and public character, 
had taught Reynolds, as a man and a 
subject, to entertain a high respect for 
the virtues of his Sovereign. He might 
well, therefore, hesitate at a enone to 
join in a counter-academy, and still more 
strongly object to accepting the office of 
its President, which would, under these 
circumstances, have amounted to a con- 
tumacious placing of himself at the 
head of an opposition to the King. - If 
Chambers, who was an established fa- 
vourite at Court, and who was after- 
wards, with Cotes and Moser, so active, 
would not be the first to open their 
plan to his Royal Patron, Reynolds, who 
was no favourite, might well refuse to 
become a leader. From his high rank 
in his profession, and his distinguished 
connexions and weight in society, he 
might reasonably have expected that if 
his Majesty had wished him to accept 
the office of President, he would have 
raciously condescended to consult him, 
and have sent for him to communicate 
his wishes in person. Until he was ab- 
sohitely convinced that the act of junc- 
tion with the séceders would be in con- 
forniity with the avowed wish ‘of the 
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high personage, upon whose counte. 
nance the advancement of the fine arts 
in this country depended, he was bound 
in respectful deference to the King, and 
for the promotion of the common in- 
terest, to remain wholly neutral. These 
circumstances prove that his inaction 
was founded in motives most honour- 
able to himself, and perfectly consistent 
with an earnest wish for the establish- 
ment of the Royal Academy. 

We have here, we trust, impartially 
recorded the claim of Mr. West to the 
principal share of instrumentality, under 
the favour of his late Majesty, in found- 
ing that important school, without at- 
tributing to him a more commendable 
= than Reynolds. We were in- 

ebted, very early in life, for some es- 
sential acts of kindness to the first Pre- 
sident ; and we ‘too highly venerate his 
memory, and esteem his fine taste and 
fancy, to underrate the generous tenor of 
his conduct, or his commanding genius. 
We now take up the course of Mr. 
West’s professional career, and have 
the authority of Northcote for the fact 
that the Departure of Regulus, and Ve- 
nus weeping over the Death of Adonis, 
were among the pictures which chiefly 
attracted the attention of the public in 
the first exhibition of the Royal Aca- 
demy. His Majesty was so pleased with 
the Regulus, that he commissioned 
West to paint Hamilcar making his son 
Hannibal, when a child, swear perpetual 
hostility to the Romans. The merits of 
these pictures induced the King to con- 
tinue his patronage of Mr. West until 
the period of his last lamented aliena- 
tion. 

In the year 1770, Mr. West exhibited 
the Hannibal ; the Finding of Moses ; 
Hector taking leave of Andromache, 
painted on a commission for Dr. New- 
ton, Bishop of Bristol; the Death of 
Procris ; the Return of the Prodigal 
Son ; Tobias curing his Father’s Blind- 
ness; the portraits of a Mother and her 
Child ; atid his celebrated picture of the 
Death of General Wolfe. In the latter 
he had to contend against the extreme 
difficulty which the scanty, formal lines 
and familiar cut of the modern dresses, 
present to a painter of history. Upon 
this subject there’ have been three lu- 
dicrous mistakes current: first, that, 
from a sense of the unpicturesque eflect 
which the cocked hats and uniforms 
would produce upon canvass, some of 
his brother artists had advised Mr. West 
to paint General Wolfe and the British 
officers naked, according to the license of 
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sculptors ;. second, that they urged him 
to wy the British and French in Greek 
and Roman costume; and third, that 
Mr. West was the first who had at- 
tempted to paint the figures in a mo- 
dern historical subject, in the modern 
dress. It is certain that Reynolds, and 
some other artists, advised him not to 
choose an historical subject which re- 
quired the modern English or French 
uniforms. But West firmly persevered, 
and. Reynolds was the first to congratu- 
late him upon his success. It has, been 
gravely assumed, that before Mr. West’s 
picture of Wolfe, the artists had been in 
the habit of painting modern historical 
pictures in the costume of the ancients ; 
and that his picture produced a revolution 
in this point. But this egregious ab- 
surdity is contradicted by the fact, that 
no such ridiculous and incongruous 
practice had ever existed. A correct ob- 
servance of the costume formed a prin- 
0 of historical painting in all the 
ools, and a deviation from this law 
was considered a proof of gross neglect 
or,ignorance. Many old masters, in 
— ancient history, have partially vio- 
this rule by an intermixture of 
ancient and modern dresses; but no 
master ever fell into the general madness 
of attempting to dignify modern history by 
painting the characters in the costume of 
the ancients. In Vandermeulen’s bat- 
tles of Louis the XIV., Wyck’s battles 
of the Boyne and his other battles of 
King William, and in the battles of the 
ing of Prussia, by the German artists 
of the last century, the armies are not 
inted in Greek or Roman costume. 
e modern implements of war, the 
modern hats, boots, and uniforms of the 
different nations according to their own 
time, are introduced with, so. much 
general correctness, as to form a repre- 
sentation of the age, the nations and the 
articular battle. Wenever saw an his- 
foical subject of the 17th or 18th century 
whichthe characters were painted in 
or Roman dresses ; and we confi- 
atly repeat that no such practice as 
lat of painting modern history in an- 
cient costume, ever existed. An his- 
torical picture is a likeness of a particular 
went, asa portrait is of a particular in- 
ual; and where the resemblance 
id character of the head are preserved 
im the latter, the introduction of a fancy 
ess, for the sake of dignified or . pictu- 

ge effect, does not prevent the indi- 
Yidual from ea known... But 
‘ fepresenting the actors in an 
on  togptaadh in England, 
















France, or America, in the 18th or 19th 
century, in the dresses of Rome or 
Athens, two thousand years before, the 
likeness of the particular event must be 
lost; the mind of the spectator be 
thrown back into the labyrinth of re- 
mote ages and countries; and the 
mcans employed by the painter complete- 
ly defeat his END. Doctor Johnson, in 
placing the merits of the Man of Ross 
on the basis of truth, rendered them 
more permanent. The reputation of 
Mr. West needs no mistaken sources of 
praise. Besides the technical merits of 
the picture, in choosing the recent death 
of a young British hero, in the moment 
of victory, as a subject for his pencil, 
he entered into the spirit of his own age 
and country ; and appealed to its private 
and public sympathies with a power of 
truth and nature, which irresistibly made 
their way to the heart of the whole 
people. Undoubtedly the death of Ge- 
neral Wolfe, the Battle of La Hogue, and 
some of his other pictures of that class, 
have never been equalled by any painter 
of modern history. Perhaps it is not 
saying too much to affirm that no single 
picture ever produced so powerful a sen- 
sation in Europe as the Death of Wolfe. 
The engravings from these paintings, by 
Woollet, Sharpe, Hall, and the mezzo- 
tintos by Earlom, Green, and other art- 
ists, from his sacred compositions, 
formed an era in the graphic art; and 
their astonishing circulation on the 
continent became an important source 
of fame and revenue to the country. 

In 1773, Mr. West, with a view to 
open a source of encouragement for 
historical painting, proposed to some of 
the Royal Academicians the plan of 
offering their services gratuitously, to 
decorate a church with suitable paint- 
ings from sacred history. He first men- 
tioned the chapel at Old Somerset 
House, but afterwards, at Dr. Newton’s, 
the Bishop of Bristol, he substituted 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds warmly seconded the onan ; 
meetings were held; Cipriani, Rey- 
nolds, West, Angelica Kauffman, Bar- 
ry, and Dance, were the artists named ; 
and the subjects for the pictures were 
selected. But Dr. Newton most in- 
considerately obtained the King’s ap- 
probation before he consulted Dr. Ter- 
rick, the Bishop of London, who cer- 
tainly ought to have been applied to in 
the first instance; and that prelate, who 
could not have been wholly insensible 
to this indelicacy, finally refused his 
consent on a conscientious scruple. 
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Thus Mr. West’s public-spirited _pro- 
posal was defeated. Mr. Galt, in his 
recent interesting Memoirs of Mr.West, 
has stated that this plan was proposed 
in 1766. Weare indebted to that gentle- 
man’s work for correcting the date of 
Mr. West’s marriage*, “ our notes 
from Mr. West’s recollections, in May 
1818, and subsequently, mention it— 
** about 1773 ;” Mr. Northcote dates it 
*‘ the latter end of 1773.’’---(p. 196, 
Mem. Sir J. R.), and Barry, in two let- 
ters to the Duke of Richmond, (p. 240. 
243. v. 1. Barry’s Works) dated August 
29, and October 14, 1793, a Aaa, 
Northcote’s statement and our notes. Be- 
sides these conclusive evidences there is 
another. Mr. West, while the proposal 
was pending, executed a sketch of his 
intended offering to St. Paul’s, which he 
exhibited immediately after (1774) at 
the Royal Academy with this descrip- 
tion in the printed catalogue--‘‘ Moses 
receiving the Tables, a design for a pic- 
ture intended to have been painted for St. 
Paul’s cathedral.” 

But although, on Dr. Terrick’s re- 
fusal, the other five painters dropped the 
idea of gratuitously decorating a church, 
as impracticable, West’s enthusiasm 
was unabated. He proposed, in Octo- 
ber 1773, to paint an altar-piece, and 
present it toa church in London. His 
proposition was accepted and his sketch 
approved of; and Mr. Wilcox was so 
struck with his disinterested zeal, that he, 
also, gave him a commission to paint an 
altar-piece for the cathedral of Rochester. 
He exhibited the latter in 1774, describ- 
ed in. the catalogue as “‘ The Angels ap- 
pearing to the Shepherds, for the Altar 
of a Cathedral,” and in the same exhi- 
bition, the sketch for his gratuitous pic- 
ture was described, ‘*‘ Devout men 
taking the body of St. Stephen, a design 
for a picture, to be painted for the altar 
of the church of St. Stephen, Wall- 
brook”’ In 1776 he exhibited the 
finished picture of the latter; and its 
merits procured him a commission for 
an altar-piece for Trinity chapel, Cam- 
bridge, and one for the cathedral church 
of Winchester. In 1777 he exhibited 
the finished picture of the former and 
the design for the latter ; and had the 
honour to be appointedHistorical Painter 
to his Majesty. In #778 and g, he 

inted exhibited ‘Christ denyi 
gf Peter,” for the eae of Lord New- 
ark. In 1780, he exhibited six portraits 

: i : . . 
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+ Mn West was married on the 2d of 
September, 1765. 
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of the royal family, besides that of the 
King; his celebrated Battles of [, 
Hogue and of the Boyne, with another 
historical picture. 

The King, on Dr. Terrick’s refusal, 
in 1773, to admit paintings into St. 
Paul’s, said to West—* Well, well! 
}’ll build a church of my own, and you 
shall paint Papen or it Pevend, in 
1780, when West was in his forty-first 
year, and holding the reputation of the 
most eminent historical painter in Eu- 
rope, his Majesty, with the deliberate 
approbation of the Rev. Dr. Hurd, af. 
terwards > arn of Worcester, Dr. 
Douglas, Bishop of Salisbury, the Dean 
of Windsor, and other dignitaries, pro- 
ceeded to fulfil his promise. He gave 
Mr. West a commission in February, 
that year, to paint a grand series of sa- 
cred compositions, illustrative of re- 
vealed religion, from the four dispensa- 
tions ; viz. six pictures from the ies 
chal, ten from the Mosaical, eleven from 
the Gospel, and six from the Revelation 
dispensation. These pictures were de- 
signed to decorate his Majesty’s intended 
chapel at Windsor. This magnificent 
monument of George the Third’s splen- 
did patronage and West’s genius, with 
some other sacred subjects, occupied his 
pencil many years, and was remunerated 
with the sum of 21,705/. He also re- 
ceived 6930/. for decorating the state- 
rooms in Windsor Castle, with a series 
of pictures from the history of Edward 
the Third; for various portraits of the 
pe family, 4126/.; and for various 
other historical pictures, portraits, and 
drawings in water-colours, 1426/. When 
Providence visited this country with his 
Majesty’s yw arenes r. West's 

ents from the privy-purse were 
tie and his in with the 
paintings for the chapel at Windsor sus- 
nded. In 1792, on the death of Sir 
rie Reynolds, he was elected Presi- 
dent of the Royal, Academy ; and, with 
the exception of the year.1806, when 
Mr. James Wyatt, the architect, was 
chosen, he continued to hold that ofhice 
until his death. 

On the of Amiens, when Mr. 
West visited Paris, and inspected the 
works of art in the Louvre, he was re- 
ceived with marks of particular distinc- 
tion, by the members of the Adminis- 
tration, the French artists, and men of 
letters.. He exhibited, with much ap- 
plause, his easel-study for his Death on 
the Pale Horse; and politely evaded 
Bonaparte’s wish to: possess himsel! of 
that picture, by.an expression of duty 
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and respect to the King, his royal pa- 
tron. That sublime production, which 
is at once the glory of. Lord Egremont’s 
collection, and the triumph of modern 
art, would, alone, immortalize the name 
of Mr. West, and place him in the first 
class of painters. The plans for the ad- 
vancement of the arts, which Mr. West 
saw that year in Paris, furnished him 
with an tang which he then commu- 
nicated to Mr. Charles Fox and Sir 
Francis Baring. On his return to Lon- 
don, the subject was debated, in several 
meetings, at Mr. West's house, when 
Sir Thomas Bernard, Mr. Charles Long, 


and Sir Abraham Hume, were present ; 


the spirit spread abroad, and the result 
was the establishment of the British 
Institution, on the 4th of June, 1805. 
The King, at first, objected to the form- 
ation of this establishment, “ conceiving 
that it was likely to interfere with the 
Royal Academy, which he justly consi- 
dered with the partiality of a parent.” 
(Galt’s Life of West, p. 185.) But on 
Mr. West’s assurance that the duties 
of the two bodies were distinct; that 
the new Institution was designed to 
second the efforts of the Royal Aca- 
demy, by opening an annual exhibition 
for the he ay of the works of the Bri- 
tish artists, in order to excite a spirit of 
patronage for the performances of native 
genius ; and that the latter association 
could not, in any wav, interfere with 
that already founded by his Majesty, the 
King’s apprehensions being removed, he 
was pleased to honour the British In- 
stitution, with the gracious sanction of 
his name and patronage. 
. In 1811, the Directors of the British 
Institution purchased Mr. West’s grand 
picture of Christ healing the Sick in 
the Temple, at the price of 3000 guineas, 
and the exhibition of it produced an asto- 
fishing sum. Mr. West then painted, 
and ‘successively exhibited, the Christ 
Rejected and Death on the Pale Horse. 
: d compositions wete visited 
by the nobility and gentry, the foreign 
ambassadors, and a prodigious nimbet 
ofall ranks, who spread his fame, and 
@htribured to remunerate hit. an 
Siccess of these pictures, painted on 
verge of his eightieth year, set an 
raging example, which has been 
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since followed by other artists. From 
1768 to 1819, he exhibited 279 paintings, 
i never missed exhibiting during 
that long period, excepting the year 
1806. In 1818 and 1819, his merits 
and the constancy of his exertions drew 
down on him a series of unprovoked 
and malignant attacks through the me- 
dium of the press. These cruel slan- 
ders were deliberately published when 
he was confined by alternate fits of 
the rheumatism and gout, and afflicted 
with symptoms of anasarca. In the 
midst of his uneasiness and sufferings 
he spoke with kindness of his calumnia- 
tors; and a gradual debility followed. 
In April, 1820, the dropsical swellings 
disappeared ; but the powers of nature 
were exhausted. For several days his 
stomach refused every kind of nourish- 
ment, and he became incapable of turn- 
ing himself as he lay; yet he had no 
apprehension of immediate danger. He 
retained his usual mild and cheerful 
manner, and showed the same affection- 
ate consideration for others, by express- 
ing, late in his last evening, an anxious 
wish that his nurse-tender and his sons 
should not sit up to watch beside him. 
A few hours after this he expired, with- 
out a movement ora sigh, at half past 
12 o’clock in the morning, March the 
11th, in the eighty-second year of his 
His remains lay in state at the 
Royal Academy, and were coriveyed, 
with the regrets of esteem and affection, 
and the honours of a public funeral, to 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. The Royal Acade- 
micians and his private friends, attended 
in thirty-six mourning coaches, followed 
by sixty carriages of the nobility and gen- 
try. His corpse was interred in the crypt, 
at the head of the grave of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, afid adjoining that of Dr. Newton, 
formerly Bishop of Bristol, and Dean of 
St. Paul's, one of his early friends and 
atrons. The remains of Sir Christopher 
ren, of Opie and Barry, lie near 
enough to rest, as it were, in one tomb. 
Our restricted limits alone ‘Have pre- 
vented our closing with a summary of 
Mr. West’s powers as a painter, and 
hie ¢hatacter as a man; and we here 
take leave of our valued ftiend, with a 
hope of meeting him hereafter, in “< an- 
other-and a bétrer world.” 
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to publish dangerous, if not culpable, 
confessions; a field for the display of 
conceit,—-or, if all these errors are avoid- 
ed, a barren tract, dry, uninviting, and 
scarcely repaying the labour of inspec- 
tion. The man who sits down, Aike 
Rousseau, determined to ransack his 
memory for every instance of frailty, 
meanness, or vice, of which, during a 
long and corrupt life, he has been guilty, 
and then lays the shameless record be- 
fore the world, can assuredly be entitled 
to no thanks for his unnecessary can- 
dour. ‘ It is not,’ says Dr. Johnson, 
** a sufficient vindication of a character, 
that it is drawn as it existed, for many 
characters ought never to .be drawn.” 
In the case of Rousseau, who can for- 
bear wishing, that the hideous .assem- 
blage of human perversity which he has 
so gratuitously Sndere to every weak 
and imitative fellow-sinner, had not ra- 
ther been humbly and secretly mourned 
in sackcloth and ashes betore his of- 
fended Maker?—-Poor Cibber, among 
others, without trespassing against de- 
any by ying open the recesses of a 
mind equally depraved, exposes himself 
to derision by his egotism, and provokes 
impatience by his ludicrous pomposity. 


Of the gossips who have men us their 


memoirs, ‘we will say nothing: the list 
is too numerous, and includes the names 
of individuals living too nearly in our 
own times, to be with fairness thus 
incidentally brought forward. Others 
there are, who, to obviate the imputa- 
tion. of overweening self-importance, 
have omitted every detail connected with 
their own affairs, and embodied a mere 
collection of public incidents, with which 
we totally forget to associate the relator, 
and which we se with no more per- 
sonal interest for him, than we feel for 
the reporter of a parliamentary debate. 
If the writer is a. man of high reputa- 
tion and acknow abilities, we are 
induced to lament that he had not com- 
mitted his materials to some other hand, 
which would have done ampler justice 
‘to his nal] qualities ; to some friend, 
who, though clear-sighted to his faults, 
would not have been. scrupulous in de- 
scribing ‘his virtues ; in placing before us 
a view of his subject both in the full 
glare of public life, and in the.shade of 
retirement; who would have made us 
acquainted with the peculiar habits that 
distinguished him ; with the powers of 
conversation which he possessed; and 
with every prominent feature of his 


mind, as well as bet Be €or suc- 
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the course of his existence. Where an 
author undertakes to do all this for him- 
self, what judgment, what nicety of 
tact ought to accompany his labours! 
And how very sure he ought in the first 

lace to be, that he is of value enough 

6 

in the eyes of the world to make the en- 
terprise worth his while! . We live not 
in times so sterile of literature, as to 
make it desirable that, on the decease of 
every man of respectable understanding, 
of general worth, and of family or local 
usefulness, a copious account should be 
published of all that he thought, said, or 
did, from five years old, till upwards of 
seventy. Mr. Edgeworth, we think, 
arrogated to himself too much conse- 

uence,» when he supposed that he 
should leave upon the minds of his sur- 
vivors a craving appetite to trace with 
him, step by step, what he emphatically 
calls the “ progress of his mind.” We 
see not the peculiar advantage of pos- 
sessing so accurate a knowledge of a 
‘* progress” which, at best, never led to 
any thing that entitled him to much 
distinction. He belonged to no profes- 
sion; he was neither a great writer, an 
eloquent orator, nor a profound scholar. 
What, then, was the * full sum of 
him?” Why, this: he was an Irish 
gentleman of moderate fortune, fond of 
mechanical pursuits, possessed of consi- 
derable general information ; attached to 
domestic life ; solicitous to benefit his 
tenants,---and moreover, the father of 
eighteen children, and the husband of 
four wives! Deducting the two last 
circumstances, how many English as 
well as Irish gentlemen possess similar 
claims to be handed down to posterity! 
Mr. Edgeworth’s highest title to such a 
privilege, rests u n his being the father 
of the lady to whom he committed the 
task of preparing these volumes for the 
press. The truth is, that ‘* he must be 
weighed rather by her value, than his 
own:” and, as if unconsciously guided 
by. that persuasion, he delights in cou- 
pling his name with hers; in using the 
pronoun we whenever he alludes to her 
works, in calling himself her “ partner,” 
and at the same time, styling her his 
* pupil.” . This was a-delusion, (for we 
will not suppose ;it an artifice,) that 
could impose upon no one but himself. 
None of her principal productions — 
those on which her fame is established 
-——Wwere written conjointly with him. 
Her admirable Tales, her Belinda, her 
Castle Rackrent, her Leonora, were ¢x- 
clusively her own. . In the composition 
of “ Patronage,” she very candidly 
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avows, that ‘‘ the plan, founded on the 
story of two families, one making their 
way in the world by independent efforts, 
the other, by mean arts, and by courting 
the great,” was suggested by her father. 
“The character of Lord Oldborough,” 
she however continues, ‘‘ was added.” 
This is saying every thing. Lord Old- 
borough is unquestionably the most 
strongly marked, the mest original, and 
the ablest drawn character in the book. 
Weare content to leave the invention 
of the rest to Mr. Edgeworth. 

As the name of his daughter can 
never be prefixed in vain to any publica- 
tion, the present volumes (of which the 
second is entirely her writing) will be 
pery universally read ; her filial affection 
in labouring to do all the justice that is 
possible to her subject, will be duly ap- 
preciated; she will feel happy in the 
consciousness of having diligently and 
earnestly acquitted herself of an enjoined 
duty ; and we shall feel heartily rejoiced 
when the leisure to which she is now 
restored enables her to come forward 

in on some theme of her own se- 
lecting, and of more general popularity. 
We have ever entertained for this ex- 
cellent authoress the highest respect 
and admiration. ‘To solid good sense, 
she has added the fascination of wit, 
and the relish of humour. Truth, 
honour, humanity, fortitude, and per- 
severance, have been invariably in- 
culcated by her, and that not mere- 
ly by precept, but by being brought 
into action, and set before us in the 
most attractive colours. She has, in 
numberless instances, displayed a mind 
full of genuine sensibility ; and infused, 

ugh in: simple language, and even in 
elementary works, the. most affecting 
pathos into her pages. She has genius, 
she has ‘taste, she has all that charms 
the understanding, and much that at- 

es the heart: but—may we say it? 
there seems to be a coldness in her reli- 
gious impressions, which has forced it- 
sei the observation, and excited 
ihe concern of many of her. warmest 
admirers. -Her views of morality, we 
cannot but think, assimilate more with 
of a heathen philosopher, than 










‘With those of a self-distrusting and hum- 


ble Christian. The stress which both 
he and her father, in speaking on edu- 
cation, lay upon. “ strength of resolu- 
—upon the necessity.‘ of clearly 
Gefining the abstract terms vice and vir- 
lve, and. demonstrating. to young people 
yittue will render them happy, and 


ble,” is at once lamentable 
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and astonishing. No supplication for 
Divine assistance, either to form or to 
adhere to good purposes, is ever recom- 
mended ; all is left to the “ convictions 
of the understanding,” and all depend- 
ence is placed upon “early training to 
habits of self-controul.” poh these the 
views of the subject which it is the pro- 
vince of the Bible to teach?—Is it pos- 
sible that Miss Edgeworth, so me saa 
wise, so unpresuming as she appears, 
can, either for herself or others, have the 
presumption to believe, that mere hu- 
man ‘* strength of resolution” is capa- 
ble of enabling us to resist temptation, 
or is worthy to supersede the operation 
of all higher influence ?—But enough on 
this very delicate point ; it is with re- 
luctance, and as a matter of duty only, 
that we have ventured to touch upon it ; 
and if we have said more than we ought 
in that spirit of charity which “ thinketh 
no evil,” we cordially beg Miss Edge- 
worth’s pardon, entreating her to be- 
lieve, that where we are ready to admit 
that so much is right---where we ac- 
knowledge that so sincere an aim at use- 
fulness a been steadily and laudably 
-eigeatarhec in, we have been influenced 

y no desire to indulge censoriousness, 
but by an irresistible impulse to express 
our ardent wish that the superstructure 
erected with so much industry, had 
been founded upon a firmer rock. 

It is time now to turn to the work 
which has led to these animadversions, 
and to place before our readers a few 
extracts from such parts of it as have 
appeared to us most entertaining. 

The following anecdotes of Mr. Edge- 
worth’s great-grandmother (for before 
he presents himself to our notice, he 
carries us far back amongst his an- 
cestors) are characteristic, and well told : 


“ John Edgeworth, on the death of his 
father, which happened before he and his 
wife had arrived at years of discretion, took 
possession of a considerable estate in Ire- 
land, and of an estate in England, in Lan- 
cashire, which came to him in right of his 
wife; he had also ten thousand pounds in 
money, as her fortune. But they were ex- 
travagant, and quite ignorant of the manage- 
ment of money. Upon an excursion to 
England, they mortgaged their estate in 
Lancashire, and carried the money to Lon- 
don, in a stocking, which they kept onthe 
top of their bed. To this stocking, both wife 
and husband had free access, and of course 
its contents soon began to be very low. The 
young man was handsome, and very fond of 
dress. At one time, when he had run out 
all his cash, he actually sold the ground- 
plot ofa house in Dublin, to purchase a high- 
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crowned hat and feathers, which was then 
the mode. He lived in high company in 
London, and at court. Upon some occa- 
sion, King Charles the Second insisted upon 
knighting him, His lady was presented at 
court, where she was so much taken notice 
of by the gallant Monarch, that she thought 
it proper to intimate to her husband, that 
she did not wish to go there a second time, 
nor did she ever after appear at court, though 
in the bloom of youth and beauty. She re- 
turned to Ireland. This was an instance of 
prudence, as well as of strength of mind, 
which could hardly have been expected 
from the improvident temper she had shewn 
at first setting out in life. In this lady’s 
character there was an extraordinary mix- 
ture of strength and weakness,. She was 
courageous beyond the habits of her sex in 
real danger, and yet afraid of imaginary be- 
ings. According to the superstition of the 
times, she believed in fairies. Opposite to 
her husband's Castle of Lissard, in Ireland, 
and within view of the windows, there is a 
mount, which was reputed to be the resort 
of fairies ; and when Lady Edgeworth resid- 
ed alone at Lissard, the common people of 
the neighbourhood, either for amusement, 
or with the intention of frightening her 
away, sent children by night to this mount, 
who by their strange noises, by singing, and 
the lights they shewed from time to time, 
terrified her exceedingly. But she did not 
quit the place. The mount was called Fairy 
Mount, since abbreviated into Fir mount.* 
** Of the courage and presence of mind of 
this Lady Edgeworth, who was so much 
afraid of fairies, I will now give an instance : 
While she was living at Lissard, she was, on 
some sudden alarm, obliged to go at night 
to a garret at the top of the house, for some 
gunpowder, which was kept there in a barrel. 
She was followed up stairs by an ignorant 
servant girl, who carried a bit of candle 
without a candlestick, between her fingers. 
When Lady Edgeworth had taken what gun- 
powder she wanted, had locked the door, 
and was half-way down stairs again, she ob- 
served, that the girl had not her candle, and 
asked what she had done with it ; the girl re- 
collected, and answered, that she had left it 
* stuck in the barrel of black salt.’ Lady 
Edgeworth bid her stand still, and instantly 
returned by herself to the room where the 
gunpowder was: found the caridle as the 
girl had described—put her hand carefull 
underneath it—carried it safely out, anc 
when she got to the bottom of the stairs, 
dropped on her knees, and thanked God for 
their delivetance. This lady, with all her 





* Firmount. From which im after —_ 
the Abbé Edgeworth, to whose branch of 
family this of the estate descended, call- 
éd himself M. de Firmont. 

' The Abbé was L Kidgeworth’s grand- 
som. Her fifth son, Edgeworth, was 
the abbé’s father. 
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courage and virtue, had a violent temper, 
which brought on family quarrels between 
her and her husband, and her many sons; 
so that the very early marriage, which | 
have mentioned, turned out unhappily. She 
recurred continually to the large fortune 
which she had brought her husband, and 
complained of being treated with neglect. 
As he grew older, Sir John became mote 
prudent as to money matters. He pushed 
his fortune at court, and having considerable 
talents both as a courtier and a soldier, he 
obtained various places of trust and profit, 
and at last divided a large landed property 
among eight sons, leaving also a handsome 
jointure for his widow, The jointure lay 
upon the part of his estate that went to his 
eldest son, Colonel Francis Edgeworth, who, 
consequently, was not rich. Lady Edge- 
worth lived till she was ninety.” 


Of the eldest son of this lady, Colonel 
Francis Edgeworth, a curious trait is 
related : 


“* He was a man of great wit and gaiety, 
fond of his profession, quite a soldier, and 
totally regardless of money. He married 
successively several wives. One of whom, 
an English lady, was a widow Bradstone. 
Again, as in a former instance, which I have 
mentioned, the widow had a daughter, and 
a beautiful daughter, by her first husband. 
This daughter, Miss Bradstone, my father’s 
half-sister, married Thomas Pakenham, fa- 
ther to the first, and grandfather to the pre- 
sent Lord Longford. ‘Thus we became con- 
nected with the Pakenham family. Colonel 
Francis Edgeworth, besides being strait- 
ened in his circumstances, by having for 
many years a large jointure to pay to his mo- 
ther, was involved in difficulties by his own 
taste for play: a taste, which, from indul- 
gence, became an irresistible passion. One 
night, after hfiving lost all the money he 
could command, he staked his wife’s dia- 
mond ear-rings, and went into an adjoining 
room, where she was sitting in company, to 
ask her to lend them to him. She took 
them from her ears, and gave them to him, 
saying, that she knew for what purpose he 
wanted them, and that he was welcome to 
them. They were played for. My grand- 
father won upon this last stake, and gained 
back all he had lost that night. In the 
warmth of his gratitude to his wife, he, at 
her desire, took an oath, that he would never 
more play at any game with cards or dice. 
Some time afterwards, he was found in 2 
hay-yard with a friend, drawing straws out of 
the hayrick, and betting upon which should 
be the longest!” 

- We shall pass over the infancy and 
school-boy days of Mr. Edgeworth, mi- 
nutely as he desetibes the occurrences 
of each, and to a strange adven- 
ture which ha to him just before 
he entered the University of Dublin. 
At the marriage of his eldest sister, balls, 
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earousings, and festivities of all descrip- 
tions took place, 


*€In which, says our author, I joined 
with transports of delight, beyond even what 
might have been expected from a boy of my 
great vivacity of temper and personal ac- 
tivity. Every morning I was following the 
hounds with my new brother-in-law, and 
the foremost in every desperate exploit of 
the chase. Every night I was the most in- 
cessant, unwearied dancer at the ball. How 
human nature, even the nature of a school- 
boy, went through all that I did at this time, 
I know not. For three nights successively 
I was never in bed ; nor was I content with 
all the huntings and dancings which I have 
described ; but at every interval, when others 
allowed themselves some repose, or ac- 
knowledged themselves exhausted by fatigue, 
I was still working off my superabundant 
spirit of animation, and amazing my com- 
panions by some extraordinary display of 
activity. Of several of these I have in my 
later years been reminded by sOme of my 
surviving contemporaries, who have assured 
me, that they were cye-witnesses of feats of 
boyish agility, which I have not only totally 
forgotten, but can now scarcely believe. 

** Other circumstances, which happened 
about the same time, are more clear in my 
recollection. My favourite partner among 
the young ladies at these wedding dances 
was the daughter of the curate from whom 
I learned my Accidence. 

** One night after the dancing had ceased, 
the young people retired to what was then 
called a raking pot of tea. A description of 
this Hibernian amusement I have given in 
another place. It is here sufficient to say, 
thatit is a potation of strong tea, taken at 
anearly hour in the morning, to refresh the 
spirits of those who have sat up all night. 
We were all very young and gay, and it was 
proposed by one of my companions, who 
had put a white cloak round his shoulders 
to represent a surplice, that he should marry 
me to the lady with whom I had danced. 

~“* The key of the door served for a ring, 
and a few words of the ceremony, with 
much laughter and playfulness, were—gab- 
bled over. My father heard of this mock- 
Marriage, and it excited great alarm in his 
Mind. He was induced by his paternal 
fears to treat the matter too seriously, and 
he instigated a suit of jactitation of marriage 
in the ecclesiastical court, to annul these 
| inary nuptials. The truth was appa- 
Tent to every body who knew us. No sus- 
| even was entertained of the young 
‘Hady’s having any design on my heart, or of 
‘My having obtained dny influence in her's. 
Ail the publicity that was gi 











given to this 
nh affair was fortunately of no disad- 
age to her ; on the contrary, it brought 
into notice among persons with whom 
might not otherwise have been acquaint- 
id, and she was afterwards suitably married 

s own neighbourhood. It was before 
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I was sixteen that-I was thus married and 
divorced. 1 say married, because in the pro- 
ceedings in this strange suit it was nec 

to shew, that a marriage had been solemn- 
ized, or else there could have been no di- 
vorce.” 


From Dublin College, the young stu- 
dent was removed at the end of six 
months to Oxford, where he entered 
Corpus Christi as a Gentieman Com- 
moner, in 176i. In the neighbourhood 
resided a friend of his father’s, a Mr. 
Elers upon whose assistance he de- 
pended in the conduct of his son’s edu- 
cation. 


‘* To my father’s letter,” proceeds our 
biographer, ** asking his permission to intro- 
duce me to his house, Mr. Elers replied, 
that he should be very glad to be of any ser- 
vice to the son of his old friend; but that, 
considering the disposition of which I had 
been described, he thought it right to repre- 
sent, that he had ‘ several daughters grown 
and growing up, who, as the world said, 
were pretty girls; but to whom he could 
not give fortunes, that could make them 
suitable matches for Mr. Edgeworth’s son.’ 

“This letter did not deter my father from 
his purpose, but probably decided him to put 
me under the care of such a discreet and 
honourable friend.” 


One of the four daughters of Mr. 
Elers, at a subsequent, and not very dis- 
tant period, became the first in the series 
of Mr. Edgeworth’s wives : 


“‘ Books and advice,” he observes, ** make 
much more impression in proportion as we 
grow older. We find by degrees, that those 
who lived before us have recorded as the re- 
sult of their experience the very things that 
we observe to be true. We do not, there- 
fore, continue as we advance in life, to wait 
for the conviction of our own individual ex- 
perience ; but we enceavour to profit by the 
example and remarks of others. My obser- 
vations, however, on female manners and 
character, and my good father’s prudence, 
did not act time enough to prevent my pre- 
cipitation. 

‘¢ Before I went to Bath, one of the young 
ladies at Black-Bourton had attracted my at- 
tention ; I had paid my court to her, and I 
felt myself insensibly entangled so com- 
pletely, that I could not find any honourable 
means of extrication. I have not to re- 
proach myself with any deceit, or suppres- 
sion of the truth. On my return to Black- 
Bourton, I did not conceal the altered state 
of my mind ; hut having engaged the affec- 
tions of the young lady, I married while I 
was yet a youth at college. I resolved to 
meet the disagreeable consequences of such 
a step with fortitude, and without being dis- 

irited by the loss of the society, to which I 
ad been accustomed. I determined to sub- 
mit to the displeasure of my father with re- 
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spectful firmness. My mother, though her 
hopes of me had always been higher than 
those of my father, yet softened his anger, 
by suppressing her own feelings of disap- 
pointment ; and my kind sister, who was a 
favourite with my father, used all her influ- 
ence in my favour. By her tears and suppli- 
cations she obtained his forgiveness. As 
I was under age I had married in Scotland ; 
but a few months afterwards, my father had 
me remarried by license with his consent. 
I had a son before I was twenty ; and I soon 
afterwards took my wife to Edgeworth-town, 
to pass a year with my father and mother, 
Alas! that excellent mother lived only a few 
days after our arrival. She saw my wife, but 
could form no judgment of her character. 
My mother, therefore, exerted herself no 
more than just to shew her kindness.” 


Weshall not dwell upon the early years 
of Mr. Edgeworth’s married life, chiefly 
spent in England, nor upon the anec- 
dotes connected with the commence- 
ment and progress of his acquaintance 
with the dissfpated Sir Francis Delaval, 
and others, but hasten to what appears 
to us far more interesting: the particu- 
lars which he gives respecting Dr. Dar- 
win and Mr. Day, with both of whom 
he formed a permanent intimacy. In 
the account we have of his first visit to 
the former, at Lichfield, we meet with 
the following instance of the Doctor’s 
humanity. Mr. Edgeworth arrived, 
whilst Mrs. Darwin only was at home, 
and was sitting at supper with that 
lady, when a loud rapping at the door 
announced her husband’s return. 


** There was a bustle in the hall, which 
made Mrs. Darwin * 1p and go to the 
door. Upon her exc! “g, that they were 
bringing in a dead ma: ent to the hall; 
I saw some persons,d zd by one whom 
I guessed to be Doctor ‘<rwin, Carrying a 
man who appeared mc onless. 

** ¢ He is not dead,’ said Doctor Darwin. 
‘ He is only dead drunk. . I found him,’ 
continued the Doctor, ‘ nearly suffocated in 
a ditch ; I had him lifted into my carriage, 
and brought hither, that we might take care 
of him to-night.’ 

*“< Candles came, and what was the sur- 
prise of the Doctor, and of Mrs. Darwin, to 
find that the person whom he had saved was 
Mrs. Darwin’s brother! who, for the first 
time in his life, as I was assured, had been 
intoxicated in this manner, and who would 
undoubtedly have perished, had it not been 
for Doctor in’s humanity. 

‘*¢ During this scene I had time to survey 
my new friend, Doctor Darwin. He was a 

man, fat, and rather clumsy; but in- 
telligence and benevolence were painted in 
his countenance ; he had a considerable im- 
pesizpent in his speech, a defect, which is 
general painful to others; but the Doctor 


repaid his auditors so well for making them 
wait for his wit or his knowledge, that he 
seldom found them impatient.’ ” 

““«The next day,’ proceeds Mr. Edge- 
worth, ‘ I was introduced to some literary 
persons residing at Litchfield, and among 
the foremost, to Miss Seward, then in the 
height of youth and beauty, of an enthusi- 
astic temper, a votary of the muses, and of 
the most eloquent and brilliant conversation. 
Our mutual acquaintance Was soon made, 
and it continued to be for many years of my 
life a source of never-failing pleasure. It 
seems that Mrs. Darwin ‘had a little pique 
against Miss Seward, who had in fact been 
her rival with the Doctor. These ladies 
lived upon good terms, but there frequently 
occurred little competitions, which amused 
their friends, and enlivened the uniformity, 
that so often renders a country town insi- 
pid. The evening after my arrival, Mrs, 
Darwin invited Miss Seward, and a very 
large party of her friends, to supper. I was 
placed beside Miss Seward, and a number of 
lively sallies escaped her, that set the table 
in good humour. I remember, for we fire- 
quently remember the merest trifles which 
happen at an interesting period of our life, 
that she repeated some of Prior’s Henry and 
Emma, of which she was always fond, and 
dwelling upon Emma’s tenderness, she cited 
the care that Emma proposed to take of her 
lover, if he were wounded, 

“ To bind his wounds ny finest lawns I ’d tear, 


Wash them with tears, and wipe them with my 
hair. 


‘‘ T acknowledged, that tearing her finest 
lawns, even in a wild forest, would be a real 
sacrifice from a fine lady: and that wash- 
ing wounds with salt water, though a very 
severe remedy, was thought to be salutary ; 
but I could not think, that wiping them with 
hair could be either a salutary or an elegant 
operation. I represented, that the lady, 
who must have had by her own accounta 
choice of lawns, might have employed some 
of the coarse sort. for this operation, instead 
of having recourse to her hair. I paid Miss 
Seward, however, some compliments on her 
own beautiful tresses, and at that moment 
the watchful Mrs. Darwin took this oppor- 
tunity of drinking Mrs. Edgeworth’s health. 
Miss Seward’s surptise was manifest. But 
the mirth this unexpected discovery made 
fell but lightly upon its objects, for Miss 
Seward, with perfect good humour, turned 
the laugh in her favour. The next even- 
ing the same society re-assembled at another 
house, and for several ensuing evenings | 
passed my time in different agreeable com- 
panies in Lichfield.” 

We come now tothe mention of an 
experiment tried by Mr. Edgeworth, 
which was attended with such unsatis- 


factory c uences, that we are sul- 
‘ised to find € does not appear more 
F y affected by the recollection him- 
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self. We allude to what he tells us of 
his method of bringing up his eldest 


son, and of its result. 


“* T have not,” he says, ** during the ac- 
count of the foregoing period of my life 
mentioned my children. I said that I mar- 
ried in 1763. My eldest son was born at 
Black-Bourton, in Oxfordshire, in 1764. 
‘After my return from Ireland in 1765, when 
I established myself at Hare Hatch, I form- 
ed a strong desire to educate my son accord- 
ing to the system of Rousseau. His Emile 
had made a great impression upon my 
young mind, as it had done upon the ima- 
ginations of many far my superiors in age 
and understanding. His work had then all 
the power of novelty, as well as all the 
charms of eloquence ; and when I compared 
the many plausible ideas it contains, with 
the obvious deficiencies and absurdities, that 
I saw in the treatment of children in almost 
every family with which I was acquainted, 
Idetermined to make a fair trial of Rous- 
seau’s system. My wife complied with my 
wishes, and the body and mind of my son 
were to be left as much as possible to the 
education of nature and of accident. I was 
but twenty-three years old when I formed 
this resolution ; I steadily pursued it for se- 
veral years, notwithstanding the opposition 
with which I was embarrassed by my 
friends and relations, and the ridicule by 
which I became immediately assailed on all 
quarters. 
~ “7 dressed my son without stockings, 
with his arms bare, in a jacket and trowsers 
such as are quite common at present, but 
which were at that time novel and extraor- 
dinary. I succeeded in making him re- 
markably hardy: I also succeeded in mak- 
ing him fearless of danger, and, what is 
more difficult, capable of bearing privation 
ofevery sort. He had all the virtues of a 
child bred in the hut of a savage, and all 
the knowledge of things, which could well 


be acguired at an early age by a boy bred in - 


ivilized society. I say knowledge of things, 

of books he had less knowledge at four or 
five years old, than most children have at 
that age. Of mechanics he had a clearer 
Conception, and, in the application of what 
he knew, more invention, than any child I 
had then seen. He was bold, free, fearless, 
generous ; he had a ready and keen use of 

‘his senses, and of his judgment. But 
he was not disposed to obey: his exertions 
erally arose from his own will; and, 
igh he was what is commonly called 
empered and good-natured, though he 
inerally pleased by his looks, demeanour, 
id conversation, he had too little deference 
Or others, and he shewed an invincible dis- 
ike to control. With me, he was always 
hat I wished; with others, he was never 
y thing but what he wished to be himself. 
by all who saw him, whether of 
igher or lower classes, taken notice of ; 
il considered as very clever. I speak 
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of a child between seven and eight years old, 
and to prevent interruption in my narrative, 
I here represent the effects of his education 
from three to eight years old, during which 
period I pursued with him Rousseau’s 
plans.” 


As might be expected, the subject of 
this least pardonable species of empiri- 
cism, turned out restless and idle: he 
shewed abilities, his father tells us, 


‘But his application was not regular, 
nor was his mind turned to scholarship. 
He had acquired a vague notion of the hap- 
piness of a seafaring life, and J found it 
better to comply with his wishes, than to 
Strive against the stream. He went to sea, 
readily acquired the knowledge requisite for 
his situation, and his hardihood and fear- 
lessness of danger appeared to fit him fora 
sailor’s life.”* 

Of Mr. Day, we meet with number- 
less particulars, which to us who never 
read Mr. Kier’s Life of him, are at once 
new and amusing. He is thus intro- 
duced upon the scene : 


**T now come,” says our author, ‘‘to 
what I consider as a new era in my life, 
the commencement of my acquaintance 
with Mr. Day. He lived at this time 
with his father and mother at Barehill, in 
Berkshire. He came from Oxford during 
vacation, and hearing that I had been of 
the same college with him, and a pupil of 
his tutor Mr. Russell, he came to Hare 
Hatch to pay mea visit. Mr. Day’s exterior 
was not at that time prepossessing ; he sel- 
dom combed his raven locks, though he was 
remarkably fond of washing in the stream, 
We conversed together for several hours on 
his first visit, and thus began an acquaintance 
which was, I believe, of service to us both, 
To the-day of his death, we continued to 
live in the most intimate and unvarying 
friendship—a friendship founded upon mu- 
tual esteem, between persons of tastes, 
habits, pursuits, manners, and connexions 
totally different. A love of knowledge, and 
a freedom from that admiration of splendour, 
which dazzles and enslaves mankind, were 
the only essential points in which we en- 
tirely agreed. Mr. Day was grave and of a 
melancholy temperament ; I gay and full 
of ‘ constitutional joy.” Mr. Day was nota 
man of strong passions,—I was.—Mr. Day 
was suspicious of the female sex, and averse 
to risking his happiness for their charms or 
their society —To a contrary extreme I was 
fond of all the happiness which they can 





* He some years afterwards went to Ame- 
rica, married Elizabeth Knight, an Ameri- 
can lady, and settled in South Carolina, 
near George Town. He died (August 1796) 
leaving three sons, who, with their mother, 
are still resident in America,—Note by the 
Editor. 
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bestow. He delighted, even in the com- 
pany of women, to descant on the evils 
brought upon mankind by love: he used, 
after enumerating a long and dismal cata- 
logue, to exclaim with the satiric poet, 

“ These, and a thousand more, we find: 

Ah! fear the thousand yet unnam’d behind.” 

** IT used to reply with the Anacreontie 

song, 


“ How IJ baffle human woes, 
Woman, lovely woman knows.” 


** Mr. Day could not refrain from fre- 
quently tempting his fate !—and, what was 
still more extraordinary, he expected that, 
With a person neither formed by nature, nor 
cultivated by art, to please, he'’should win 
some female wiser than the rest of her sex, 
who should feel for him the most romantic 
and everlasting attachment—a paragon, 
who should forget the follies and vanities of 
her sex for him; who 


* Should go clad like our maidens in grey, 
And live in a cottage on love.” 


** These hopes and feelings sprang from 
noble and generous motives. Though arm- 
ed in adamant against the darts of beauty, 
and totally insensible to the power of ac- 
complishments, he felt, that for an object, 
which should resemble the image in his 
fancy, he could give up fortune, fame, life, 
every thing but virtue. It is but justice, 
and not the partiality of friendship, that in- 
duces me to assert, that Mr. Day was the 
most virtuous human being whom I have 
ever known. Diiting three and twenty 
years, that we lived in the most perfect in- 
timacy, I never knew him swerve from the 
strictest morality in words er actions. How 
far beyond the rigid line of duty his huma- 
nity, universal benevolence, and unbounded 
generosity carried him in his intercourse 
with mankind, even the unreserved friend- 
ship, in which he lived with me or with 
any other of’his friends, could never enable 
us to estimate. In the course of this narra- 
tive many instances of his liberality, and of 
that highmindedress, which distinguished 
him from other men, will appear. The 
true patriotism of Mr. Day’s mind, unbiass- 
ed by the love of popularity, or attachment 
to party, cannot be fully appreciated even 
by his writings, though every line he wrote 
breathes the purest love of his country. 

** After our first meeting, scarcely a day 
passed whilst I lived at Hare Hatch without 
our spending several hours together. On 
literature of all sorts we conversed, but 
metaphysics in particular became the sub- 
ject of our consideration. We differed fre- 
quently for months, nay even for years, 
upon various points; but in time we gene- 
rally came to the same conclusion. I never 
was acquainted with any man, who in con- 
versation reasoned so profoundly and so 
logically, or who stated his argumients with 
so much eloquence, as Mr. Day.” 

The well-known circumstance of this 
gentleman’s having selected a little or 
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phan girl to educate under his own eye, 
with the view of making her his future 
wife, we shall not enlarge upon. The 
scheme failed; he fell in love two or 
three times whilst his young ward was 
growing up ; was refused by each of his 
ulcineas ; at length, to all appearance, 
attached himself seriously to the object 
of his first choice, and finally broke off 
with her on the following account : 


~ © He had left Sabrina at the house of a 
friend under strict injunctions as to some 
peculiar fancies of his own; in particular, 
some restrictions as to her dress. She neg- 
lected, forgot, or undervalued something, 
which was not, I believe, clearly defined, 
She did, or she did not, wear certain long 
sleeves, and some handkerchief, which had 
been the subject of his dislike, or of his 
liking; and he, considering this circum- 
stance as a Criterion of her attachment, and 
as a proof of her want of strength of mind, 
quitted her forever! The circumstances of 
this singular transaction and determination 
I learned from the gentlenian at whose 
house they happened. Mr. Day, at the 
moment, wrote me a letter explaining to 
me the feelings and reasoning, which de- 
cided him to give up, from a motive ap- 
parently so trifling, a scheme upon which 
he had bestowed so much time and labour; 
a scheme which he had recurred to after 
every disappointment; and which, at last, 
from the surprising improvement that hope 
had wrought in Sabrina’s mind and man- 
ners, promised him a companion, peculiarly 
pleasing to him in her person, devoted to 
him by gratitude and habit, and, I believe, 
by affection. Mr. Day’s reasons for break- 
ing off this attachment proved to my under- 
standing, that, with his peculiarities, he 
judged well for his own happiness ; but I 
felt, that, in the same situation, I could 
not have acted as he had done.” 


All this is sufficiently whimsical; but 
the details given to us afterwards, when 
Mr. Day actually became a married 
man, are still more eccentric : 


«< Mr. Day bought a house, and a small 
estate, called Stapleford-Abbot, near Ab- 
ridge, in Essex. The house was indif- 
ferent, and the land worse ; the one he pro- 
posed to enlarge, the other to improve, ac- 
cording to the best and latest systems of 
agriculture. ‘The house was of brick, with 
but one good room, and it was but ill adapt- 
ed in other respects to the residence of @ 
family. He built, ata considerable expenst, 
convenient offices ; also a small addition to 
the house. 

‘*- When Mr. Day determined to dip his 
unsullied hands» in mortar, he bought at 4 
stall ‘\Were’s Architecture ;’ this he read 
with persevering assiduity for three or four 
weeks, before he i his tions. He 
had not however this-new occups 
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tion a week, before he became tired of it, as 
it completely deranged his habits of discus- 
sion with Mrs. Day in their daily walks in 
the fields, or prevented their close applica- 
tion to books when in the house. Masons 
calling for supplies of various sorts, which 
had not been suggested in the great body of 
architecture, that he had procured with so 
much care, annoyed the young builder ex- 
ceedingly. Sills, lintels, door and window 
cases, were wanting before they had been 
thought of; and the carpenter, to whose 
presence he had looked forward but at a 
distant period, was now summoned and 
hastily set to work, to keep the masons a- 
going. Mr. Day was deep in a treatise, 
written by some French agriculturist, to 
prove, that any soil may be rendered fertile 
by. sufficient ploughing, when the masons 
desired to know, where he would have the 
window of the new room on the first floor. 
I was present at the question, and offered to 
assist my friend—No—he sat immoveable 
in his chair, and gravely demanded of the 
mason, whether the wall might not be built 
first, and a place for the window cut out 
afterwards. ‘The mason stared at Mr. Day 
with an expression of the most unfeigned 
surprise, ‘ Why, Sir, to be sure, it is very 
possible; but, I believe, Sir, it is more 
common to put in the window cases while 
the house is building, and not afterwards.’ 

“* Mr. Day, however, with great coolness, 
ordered the wall to be built without any 
opening for windows, which was done ac- 
cordingly ; and the addition, which was 
made to the house, was actually finished, 
leaving the room, which was intended for a 
dressing-room for Mrs. Day, without any 
window whatsoever. When it was suffici- 
ently dry, the room was papered, and for 
some time candles were lighted in it when- 
ever it was used. So it remained for two or 
three years ; afterward Mrs. Day used it asa 
lumber-room, and at last the house was 
sold without any window having been open- 
ed in this apartment. ; 

“This strange neglect arose from two 
causes, from Mr. Day’s bodily indolence 
and mental activity ; he did not like to get 
up from his chair to give orders upon a sub- 
ject on which he was but little interested, 
and he felt strongly intent upon the specu- 
lation which then occupied his mind.” 


_ Meanwhile, Mr. Edgeworth havin 

become enamoured likewise, though al- 
Teady wearing the fetters of matrimony, 
| it expedient to go abroad to dissi- 
pate his attachment. His indulgent 
. died, ere long, in child-bed ; and 
ie, without losing time in fruitless la- 
Mentations, hastened back to si eo 
paid his addresses to Miss Honora Sneyd, 
he object of his secret passion, and 
Married her. For this lady, represented 
ha very amiable light, he seems always 
© have retained the fondest regard; a 
_ New Montury Mac.—No. 77. 
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proof of which, of the most extraor- 
dinary nature, he gave, on her being 
snatched away by consumption a few 
years after they had been united. ‘In 
compliance with her advice,” and ‘ in- 
fluenced by her wishes,” he made pro- 
posals to her younger sister! There is 
something revolting in the idea of such 
a connexion; and there seems good 
reason for believing, that it was con- 
templated, at the time, with pretty 
general disapprobation. ‘ Unforeseen 
circumstances,” says Mr. Edgeworth, 
** interposed difficulties to our union ; 
and certain officious friends produced a 
great deal of unnecessary vexation. 

‘* After we had been asked three times in 
the parish church, we met to be married: 
-but on the very morning appointed for our 
marriage the clergyman feceived a letter, 
which alarmed him so much, as to make 
me think it cruel to press him to perform 
the ceremony.” _—~ 

The difficulty was overcome by re- 
moving to London,where the banns were 

in published, and where the marriage 
was finally solemnized in St. Andrew’s 
church, Holborn. 

A few pages after relating this unac- 
customed transaction, Mr. Kdgeworth’s 
personal account of himself terminates, 
as likewise does the first volume. * The 
contents of the second, written by his 
daughter, are less calculated for selecting 
detached passages from. It opens with 
discussions on the condition of Irish 
tenants; on the advantages to proprie- 
tors of residing upon their estates; on 
the nature of drivers and middlemen (con- 

ing whom, of late years, we have 
heard so much) ; and on other matters 
connected with the affairs of private 
Irish gentlemen, all very useful, no 
doubt, to those whom they may con- 
cern, but in their present form, much 
less amusing to general readers, than 
when incorporated, as heretofore, in 
the incomparable tales of Ennui, and 
The Absentee. We omit also sundry 
details of Mr. Edgeworth’s mechanical 
experiments, whether successful or other- 
wise ; of his exertions during his short- 
lived parliamentary career; of his im- 
proved’ method of education since the 
days of devotion to Rousseau’s system ; 
and proceed to the introduction of his 
fourth and last wife, with which, having 
almost exceeded the limits allowed to 
any single article in this publication, we 
shall conclude our extracts, as well as 
our strictures; merely stating, that a 
few days subsequent to completing his 
seventy-first year, Mr. Edgeworth breath- 
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ed his last, fully conscious of having, 
through a long life, experienced fewer 
calamities, and enjoyed more numerous 


blessings, than usually fall to the lot of 
mortality. 


“* My father,” says his female biographer, 
** was past fifty, when he was left a third 
time a widower, with a numerous family 
by different wives: four sons and five daugh- 
ters living with him ; some of them grown 
up, others very young—the youngest but 
three years old—two of the daughters four- 
teen and sixteen, just at the age when a 
mother’s care is of most importance: Be- 
sides his children, two sisters of the late 
Mrs. Edgeworth had resided with: us for 
several years. Though they had friends and 
near connexions in England, for whom they 
felt high esteem, they had remained in Ire- 
land with us, and they formed part of this 
large family, attached to them by ties of 
kindred, and by feelings of gratitude and 
esteem.” 

‘¢ Many years previous to this time, in 
the summer of 1774, when he was just 
married to Miss Honora Sneyd, in the bridal 
visit which they paid at Black Castle to my 
father’s favourite sister, Mrs. Ruxton, they 
met at her house Dr. Beaufort, his wife, and 
daughter. Dr. Beaufort’s name is well 
known to the British public as the author of 
our best map of Ireland, and most valuable 
Memoir on the Topography, and Civil and 
Ecclesiastical State of this country. He is 
still better known in Ireland as an excellent 
clergyman, of a liberal spirit and conciliating 
manners, and as a man of taste and literature. 
My father was much pleased with him, and 
desired to cultivate his acquaintance. The 
daughter, who was with Dr. Beaufort on 
this visit, was a little child of six years old, 
in a white frock and pink sash: her image 
was fixed in my father’s recollection bya 
question that occurred, whether her mother 
did or did not spoil her ?” 


This little ve ahs ee ana a 
Edgeworth; and her daughter-in-law 
thus interesti describes her first pre- 
sentation as a bride to the anxious fa- 
mily assembled to receive her : 


“On her first entrance and appearance 
that evening I can recollect only the general 
impression, that it was quite natural, without 
effort or pretension. chief thing re- 
markable was, that she, of whom we were 
all thinking so much, seemed to think so 
little of herself. 

‘«¢ A more trying situation for a wife could 
hardly be imagined, than that in which she 
was now placed. She knew, that in the 
minds of all who surrounded - her —sons, 
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daughters, and sisters-in-law, old associa- 
tions and present feelings; though not averse 
to her individually, must be painfully af- 
fected by the first introduction of a new wife 
and mother. She was aware, that points of 
comparison must continually recur with 
those who had been much beloved or 
highly admired. Love and sorrow for their 
late mother were still fresh in the minds of 
her own children ; while ever present to the 
memory of others of the family, and of tra- 
ditional power over the imagination, was the 
character of one highly gifted and graced 
with every personal and mental endowment 
—the more than celebrated, the revered 
Honora! Knowing and feeling all this— 
and who could know or feel it more ?—my 
father seemed neither embarrassed nor 
anxious for his present wife; not impru- 
dently impatient to have her admired or be- 
loved by his family. 

‘Soon after this marriage, things and 
persons found themselves in their proper 
places ; and the fear of change, which had 
perplexed numbers, was gradually dispelled. 
The sisters of the late Mrs. Edgeworth, those 
excellent aunts (Mrs. Mary and Charlotte 
Sneyd), instead of returning to their Englich 
friends and relations, remained at Edee- 
worth-Town. This was an auspicious omen 
to the common people in our neighbour- 
hood, by whom they were universally be- 
loved—it spoke well, they said, for the new 
lady. In his own family, the union and 
happiness she would secure was soon felt, 
but her superior qualities, her accurate 
knowledge, judgment, and abilities, in de- 
cision and in action, appeared only as occa- 
sions arose and Called for them. She was 
found always equal to the occasion, and su- 
perior to the expectation. The power and 
measure of her efficient kindness could never 
be calculated, and was never fully known to 
each individual of her family, till by that in- 
dividual it was most wanted. 

“This lady, thank God, is still living !— 
and, thank God, still living with us. No 
one can disdain flattery more than she does, 
or than Ido. It is unworthy of her and of 
myself. She will see this before it is printed, 
and I am aware, that, though she will be 
certain that I think and feel what I say, she 
will at first wish, that this page should be 
suppressed ; but I claim from her affection 
to my father the right to state opinions and 
facts necessary to do justice to his judgment 
and his character—essential to prove, that 
he did not late in life marry merely to please 
his own fancy, but that he chose a com- 

ion suited to himself, and a mother fit 
or his family, This, of all the blessings we 
owe to him, has proved the greatest.” 
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MEMOIR OF THE LATE RICHARD PORSON, A.M. 


GREEK PROFESSOR IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 
(WITH A PORTRAIT.) 


TO unite the useful with the agree- 
able does not always require that the 
eoerennes should bring forward the 
dark shades of human character, or 
glaringly sketch the foibles of the head 
or heart as beacons to the unwary, much 
less to amuse the ear of scandal, or gra- 
tify the yearnings of malice. We live 
in the republic of literature, where all 
have equal rights ; and though the poli- 
tics of the subject of our present me- 
moir were not our politics, nor his faith 
our faith, we only feel the more anxious 
to mark our own sentiments of rational 
liberality, both in politics and religion, 
by doing ample justice to his virtues 
and love of literature, even to his criti- 
cal acumen and giant force in contro- 
versy,—the more desirous sedulously to 
record the labours of a life dedicated to 
the advancement of classical lore, and 
to shew that, although it is too much 
the general complaint that men of learn- 
ing five but for themselves, and leave no 
memorial behind them, yet that Porson 
has so engrafted his name upon our Tree 
of Knowledge, that it will shoot forth 
blossoms as bak as the Gothic spires of 
Granta shall be reflected in Cam’s silver 
stream. 

RicHarD Porson was one amongst 
many instances in this free country, that 
individuals in the humblest ranks of 
life, if blessed with genius and assiduity, 
may not only aspire, but actually rise to 
the highest walks in their profession. 
He was the eldest son of a very worthy 
and much-respected man, in his own 
tircle, though only executing the lowly 
office of parish-clerk at the village of 
East Ruston, in Norfolk. Mr. Huggins 
Porson had, in all, a family of three sons 
and one daughter; and their general 
Suceess in life was a sufficient testimony 
Of his parental care: the second son, 

mry, being an extensive farmer in 
Essex, but dying in early manhood, 
Whilst the third, Thomas, acquired a 
Tespectable character as an instructor of 
youth at Fakenham, a place celebrated 
the poems of Bloomfield: his daugh- 
ter became the wife of pay Hawes, 


4 $q. residing at Coltishall, in her native 


ay ‘chard, the subject of our biography, 
vas born on Christmas Da an’ the 
far 1759, a circumstance of frequent 
| aiter-boast and triumph, as it was also 
| Me birth-day of Sir Isaac Newton; and 


began, at a very early age, to display 
symptoms of his future mental powers. 
r. Porson, the father, though not 
blessed with an early education, had 
done much for the improvement of his 
own mind; and having sufficient talent 
to discover the embryo of genius in his 
son, he began, even in 1 cy, to lay 
the basis on which that son afterwards 
founded a noble superstructure. In do- 
ing this, he adopted a mode of exercis- 
ing the memory, to which Richard Por- 
son was much indebted in after-life; for 
he taught him, not only to read and 
write at an earlier age than boys in ge- 
neral acquire those necessary helps to 
future study, but even instructed him in 
arithmetic as far as the cube-root, with- 
out book, slate, pen, or pencil; a cir- 
cumstance which rendered the investi- 
tion of the deepest mathematical pro- 
lems so facile to him, as often to sur- 
rise his most intimate friends. Even 
in the mode of teaching him to read 
and write, there was something original, 
and not undeserving the notice of the 
patrons of the present easy mode of edu- 
cation; for the child acquired a know- 
ledge of both at the same time, being 
taught, as soon as he could speak, to 
trace the letters with chalk on a table, 
or with his finger on sand, giving a ha- 
bit of imitation that enabled him, at a 
more mature age, to display great skill 
in penmanship. His fac-similes_of the 
Greek character are well known to have 
equalled the original ; and, in 1805, he 
formed the copies for some engraved 
specimens of Greek penmanship, pub- 
lished by a very ingenious artist. It was 
his amusement, also, in early youth, to 
copy-moral sentiments from the poets, 
in the form of watch-papers, some of 
which are still in existence, and highly 
prized by his friends. The foundation 
thus laid, he was sent, in 1768, then 
not more than nine years of age, to the 
village-school, accompanied by his next 
brother, where he derived considerable 
benefit from the care of the master, 
Mr. Summers, who was a plain, intelli- 
gent, and worthy man, educated, from 
very early life, for that situation, in con- 
sequence of some bodily infirmity. 
Though Mr. Summers could only teac 
him what his father had already at- 
tempted, yet his genius and assiduity 
were soon sO conspicuous, that the 
vicar, the Rev. Mr. Hewitt, generously 
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Wanced, at that period, is now rather 
doubtful ; for, although he continued at 
the village-school until 1771, yet we 
have understood that his father’s cir- 
cumstances rendered it necessary for him 
io be occasionally employed, not only as 
a herd-boy in the fields, or “ inured to 
a pastoral life,” as it has been more ele- 

tly expressed, but even “to the la- 

ours of the loom.” 

We record not this in jest, but are 
proud to live in a country where genius 
can rise in opposition to all drawbacks 
upon intellect, and where the true radi- 
cal equality exists that opens all situa+ 
tions, but the throne, to all! 

But even in those humble occupations 
his mind was not idle; as several of his 
little compositions are still extant, con- 
sisting of hymns and moral sentiments, 
which feebly, yet accurately, mark his 
early powers. 

Under the immediate care of Mr. 
Hewitt, however, it is understood that 
both he and his brother Thomas made 

t progress ; so much so indeed, that 
ichard soon became a rural wonder, 
and was noticed by all the gentlemen in 
the vicinity ; in particular by the late Mr. 
Norris, who, anxious to serve him, yet 
desirous of ascertaining the probability 
of success, put him through an exami- 
nation of the severest kind. This was 
in 1773, and in the August of the fol- 
lowing year, then about fifteen, Mr. 
Norris sent him in the most liberal man- 
ner to Eton school, in which he was 
aided by the late Sir George Baker and 
some other generous minds, who, with 
t foresight, determining to put his 

ture ee ond the a 
cuniary chance, purchased for his use 
the vial stipend of eighty pounds in 
the short annuities, thereby securing 
him a certain fund for the completion 
of his education, but still leaving him 
under future uncertainties as a stimulus 
to mental exertion. 

Much as he had acquired under Mr. 
Hewitt’s generous care, his studies must 
have been broken in upon by the oc- 
cupations already mentioned ; for it is 
stated that his first attempts at Eton, in 
a bara verse, were as much dis- 
tingui by errors in tity, as by 
their real beauties. For this, he at first 
became the jest of the school ; but it is 
recorded by one who knew him well, 
that he soon began to display such a su- 
periority of intellect, such facility of 
acquirement, such quickness of percep- 
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tion, and such a talent of bringing for- 
ward to his purpose all that he had 
ever read, that he became distinguished 
by the senior boys, who took him into 
their society, forgetful of the pride of 
birth or opulence, and promoted the 


.cultivation of his mind by their lessons, 


nay, even, it is de by imposing 
upon him the performance of their own 
exercises. At least, it is well ascer- 
tained that he was courted by them as 
their ‘never-failing resource in every 
difficulty; as the companion of their 


amusements and assistant in their 
tasks. 
This period of his youthful studies 


was to him, even in latest life, a point 
of pleasing remembrance ; for his mental 
powers had then their full scope, and 
even encouragement ; and he, even then, 
received great applause for a drama, 
which he wrote for boyish exhibition 
in the long chamber, besides other com- 
positions: nay, so varied and so oe 
were his powers, that he actually had 
the credit, with many, of being the au- 
thor of the well-known and much ad- 
mired heroic Epistle from Queen Obe- 
ron of Otaheite to the present venerable 
President of the Royal Society, though 
that poem was published in 1774, when 
Porson was only sixteen years of age. 
It is now however known to have been 
the production of another genius ; but 
the glee and energy with which Por- 
son ‘has been heard to repeat many pas- 
sages from it, may well have induced 
some to suppose that it was his own 
bantling dropped at the foot of Pasnas- 
sus’ hill. His first premium, received 
in 1775, was a copy of Toup’s Longi- 
nus, presented to him bythe Rev. Doc- 
tor Davies, then head-master of Eton, 
afterwards provost, as a mark of his 
regard for a good exercise ; a present of 
some importance, as he acknowledged it 
to have first biassed his mind to those 
critical researches, in which propensity he 
was cherished and confirmed by Dawes 


and Bentley. Wetrust this present was 
given after he had given up a custom 


which he has been accused of, that of 
sometimes availing himself of the ex- 
ercise of a friend, rather than endure 
the dru of composition. He is 
said sometimes to have transcribed these 
so hastily, but so faithfully, as not to 
have noticed their evident faults; yet, 
whilst so mentally idle for himself, he 
never failed to think deeply for an op!- 
nion, when requested, u the most 
abstruse points of scholastic learning. 

- Under all these disadvantages, for 
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such in fact they in some measure were, 

he made such a rapid progress in clas- 

sical literature, as Desiie to reach the 
fifth form, notwithstanding a severe at- 
tack upon his health by the formation 
of an imposthume on his lungs, which 
threatened him at first with a consump- 
tion, but happily broke, permitting a 
general return to health, yet with a 
weakened frame. 

His mind was also much affected, 
about this period, by the death of his 
patron, Mr. Norris, which he felt in the 
most poignant degree, though secured 
from. present pecuniary difficulty by the 

urchase already mentioned, and by the 
laces of several eminent and liberal 
individuals who appreciated his talents, 
and took pride in supporting them. In- 
deed he must, even at this period, have 
derived some consolation from the ex- 
ercise of his critical skill ; for, whilst at 
Eton, he is said to have begun a colla- 
tion of a MS. fragment of the Anabasis 
of Xenophon, besides amusing himself 
with a critical examination of Seneca’s 

lays in a MS. containing also some 
others attributed to that tragic writer. 

Being-now ready for the university, 
his removal there became an’ object of 
immediate consideration; for, though 
he might have looked forward to a scho- 
lar and subsequent fellow-ship of King's 
College, Cambridge, as an Eton scholar, 
yet the chance of a removal by seniority 
was so remote, that superannuation 
must first have been expected ; he there- 
fore, with the concurrence of his friends, 
was entered of Trinity in the same uni- 
versity in 1777,. being then eighteen 
years of age; where- his character had 
gone before him, placing him in the 
situation of one regarded for his endow- 
ments, and having thus an additional 
stimulus to further literary exertion. 
He was soon presented with a Craven 

scholarship, worth 50/. per annum, and 
poedily began to ay. Oy his singular 

terity in detecting.the errors of co- 

ists in the Greek MSS. a pursuit 

that soon increased almost to a passion, 
in which too he was most liberally 
‘indulged by a full use of the very 
extensive library of his college. His 
attention, however, was not devoted 
Solely to classical studies, as he soon 
gan to make considerable pro in 
‘Mathematics, a study to which he was 
“St first led by accident rather than by 
‘@esign. We have heard, indeed, that 
‘Mathematics were his first pursuit, 
that he in some measure n 
classics, until obliged to read for his 
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scholarship; yet, however this may have 
been, it is certain that in 1779 he dis- 

layed his classical and critical acumen 
two very important corrections, one 
in Theocritus, and the other in the 
/Eneid. 

It has been imagined that he even 
directed his mind to other studies, and 
that he did not disdain to compose in 
English verse, of which the scarce but 
wal known parody on Pope’s Epistle 
from Eloisa, or ‘‘ Eloise en Deshabille,” 
was supposed to have been a specimen. 
If it were so, as he was intended for the 
church, it is not surprising that he should 
deny it at the time of publication, which 
was in 1780; but it must also be ad- 
mitted, that in after-life he did seriously 
disown it to many of his friends, even 
whilst speaking of it as-a work of mis- 
applied genius, and indeed Toprerns 
long aaa from it with singular zest 
and glee. : 

His classical studies not only obtained 
him the scholarship, but the gold medal 
also, and he was soon after elected 
fellow of Trinity in September 1781, in 
which year, or the next, he became B. A. 
previous to which he had been senior 
optime in mathematics. It was also at 
this period, during the short interval 
allowed at the examination for the Cra- 
ven scholarship, that he produced the 
beautiful “ *Exsrdguy rod "AAsEiBos”” SO 
much admired, but for which we must 
refer to a former number of our work, 
for May 1815, p. 300. With respect to 
the precise dates of these classical ho- 
nours, there is some little discordance 
in the authorities which we have con- 
sulted; but. it is certain that they all 
took place during the years 1781 and 
1782, in which latter year he proposed, 
if he had met with encouragement, to 
have republished Budzus’ Commentaries 
on the Greek Language, accompanied 
bya verification of the references, short 
notes, and a good index. One of his. 
objects, in this republication, was to 


‘have banished Vigerus from the public 


schools ; but in this he was disappointed, 
as in the following year also in regard to. 
a new edition, which he had actually 
begun to prepare, of Stanley’s Zschylus, 
with his own notes, forming a work 
that would have extended to three 
volumes. At this period he had already 

n to publish his classical criticisms, 
and was en as an occasional writer 
for Maty’s Review, in which, in 1783, — 


he reviewed Brunck’s Aristophanes ; but 
he had now formed the idea of extend- 
ing his critical research beyond the 
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MSS. and editions which England pos- 
sessed ; and in furtherance of his in- 
tended edition of Aischylus, he pro- 
posed to visit Florence, for the purpose 
of collating the celebrated Victorian 
Codex ; but in this also he was disap- 
pointed, by the ignorance and stupidity 
of some persons concerned, a circum- 
stance to be lamented, and the more as 
that curious MS. is perhaps no longer to 
be met with, having been displaced from 
its ancient repository by the irruption of 
the modern Gauls into Italy, and actu- 
ally seen at a poor auberge in one of 
the Swiss cantons, only a few years 
since, but is now probably no longer in 
existence. 

Though disappointed of his Conti- 
nental trip, Porson now became known 
to the foreign literati, through the me- 
dium of a correspondence which com- 
menced in 1783, between him and D. 
Ruhnkenius, to which he was ‘first led 
by the extreme delight derived from read- 
ing that learned commentator’s preface 
to the second volume of Hesychius, and 
also his Historical Disquisition on the 
Greek Orators. It appears as if this 
correspondence commenced with Por- 
son, he having written to Ruhnkenius 
to request the favour of any fragments 
of Aischylus which that commentator 
might possess in his large collection of 
inedited Lexicons and other classical 
works, wishing to avail himself of them 
in his proposed edition of that ancient 
tragic writer, of which he sent him a 
specimen to show his progress in criti- 
cal emendations. ‘This specimen con- 
tained a restoration in Atschylus of a 

which preceding commentators 
fad left unsettled, having also the double 
advantage of clearing up a contested 
passage in Plutarch ; with which were 
some corrections of a t of Her- 
mesianax. In return for these, Ruhn- 
kenius sent him a large quantity of un- 
published remains of ylus ; but lite- 
rary gossip says, that Wyttenbach, the 
favourite pupil of the commentator, 
stole Porson’s emendations and claim- 
ed them as his own. 


In 1784, he lost his mother, and we 


find no record of his critical exertions 
beyond a review of Weston’s Hermesi- 
anax, and another of Huntingford’s 
Apoley for the Monostrophics. In 
1785 he took the degree of M. A., his 
highest academic honour with the ex- 
eames (ee 
entuing four yeas is stated to have been 
again : highly etd 
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cannot expressly detail; but it is probable 
that they had a reference to his proposed 
clerical profession, as we find it ex- 

ressly said that long before the period 

ad elapsed at which he must either 
enter into holy orders or- surrender his 
fellowship, he had after long investiga- 
tion made up his mind not to iibecribe 
to the thirty-nine articles of the Church 
of England. 

With a determination of this kind, 
founded on conscience, we have no 
right to quarrel. Every man’s mind 
ought to be his own empire. But the 
power and capacity of cavilling with 
Greek readings do not form the theolo- 
gian; nor do they call upon the Chris- 
tian to regulate his faith upon mere 

mmatical controversy. The spirit of 
the Sacred Text deserves consideration as 
much as its letter; and in a strict search 
after truth they ought both to be adopted 
as guides, yet both subjected to the 

wers of reason, divested, as far as 
possible, of prejudice. 

It is not inappropriate to record, that 
in this year his name first appeared to 
the learned world in print, but spelled 
erroneously, Pawson, in the Monthly 
Review for January. The same errone- 
ous spelling- was afterwards adopted by 
Treland, the Shakespearian forger, a 
circumstance that afforded him much 
amusement. In 1785 also were pub- 
lished his notes to the new edition of 
the Anabasis of Xenophon. 

In the ensuing year he gave to the 
world “Short Notes appended to LeClerc 
and Bentley’s Letters,’ followed in 1787 
by some whimsical animadversions, in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, upon Haw- 
kins’s Life of Johnson ; and by notes 
_ Toup’s Emendations of Suidas, 

ich, however, were not published 
until - some afterwards. ‘These | 
notes are stated by critical judges, as in 
themselves sufficient to ‘establish his 
claim to the highest rank of critical 
skill. 

In 1788 he wrote a criticism for the 
Monthly Review on Robertson’s “ Pa- 
rian Chronicle,” and in‘that year he 
commenced his controversy with Mr. 
Travis; a circumstance apparently con- 
nected with —s ——— to gem 
subscription, consequently to de- 
cline orders. os 

In 1789 we find him continuing this 
controversy in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, in several articles which it is need- 
less here to enumerate. 

In the following year the Clarendon 
Press brought out the new edition of 
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Emendations of Suidas and Hesychius, 
&c. with Porson’s notes, already men- 
tioned ; and in that year also appeared 
his certainly “celebrated” Letters to 
Archdeacon Travis upon the contested, 
and by some called interpolated text in 
1 John v. 7. These letters certainly 
extended the fame of Porson for verbal 
criticism, and gained for him the ap- 
a of Gibbon, and many other infi- 
els—men with whom we suspect Por- 
son had no particular inclination to join 
in matters of faith, though he could not 
fail to derive some satisfaction from 
what was loudly trumpeted forth as a 
triumph both in learning and religion. 

Without entering into the controversy 
upon this point, we shall merely express 
our happiness that the precepts, both 
doctrinal and practical, of: the Christian 
faith, as illustrated in the Church of 
England creeds and canons, rest not 
upon that text, but upon a long series 
of Old Testament prophecy, of New 
Testament history and epistles, and 
upon the gradual fulfilment of the Apo- 
calypse, left to us as an existing miracle 
after Divine Providence has thought it 
expedient to direct mankind, that ex- 
cepted, solely by Divine grace and reve- 
lation, aided by the progressive develope- 
ment of second causes in the processes 
of nature. 

‘With this observation we waive all 
further controversy, and: proceed to the 
year 1791, when his fellowship ceased 
in consequence of his declining the 
Church—a point on which it is said 
that he had made up his mind at least 
three years previously, though his con- 
stitution had already suffered much, and 
his pecuniary means, independent of 
future literary exertions, were almost 
peeeniog. His friends, indeed, were in 
apes that he might now have obtained 
a lay fellowship; but in this-both he 

they, owing to circumstances va- 
‘Tiously stated, were disappointed. It 
has been said that he was thus thrown 
“upon the world without a profession ; 
but it would be more correct to say, 
oa he threw himself upon the world. 
dhe act was certainly his own; and 
: h we agree not with the principles 
— o to ~ yet wy can admire im 
. ence of mind which su 
len whilst acting agreeably to the dic- 
tates of his conscience. He still, how- 
_€ver, had many friends at the University, 





whilst even those, who may have dif- 
Jered from him in religion and politics, 
‘ould fully appreciate his literary ex- 
fellence; so that in 1792, he -was 
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elected to the Greek professorship at 
Cambridge in a manner highly honour- 
able to him. He felt an gratified by 
this distinction, although its emolu- 
ments were but as a drop in the ocean 


of poverty to one who had jocularly 


described himself as a gentleman living 
in London without sixpence in his 
pocket. It might, however, have be- 
come a handsome competence, as his 
intention was to change the professor- 
ship from a sinecure of 40/. a year, to an 
efficient office, by giving annual lectures, 
which he had actually be to prepare, 
but was checked in his design, a gi- 
gantic one agreeably to his plan sketched 
out, by the want of a lecture-room, and 
his inability to procure the assignment 
of an apartment for that purpose, as we 
have heard stated, but for which we do 
not avouch. At this time his highest 
academic degree was only A.M. ; and it 
is a curious fact, that if he had graduated 
higher, he would have been ineligible 
to the office ; as Doctors of all the facul- 
ties are excluded by the foundation. 
Soon after his elevation to the professor- 
ship he lost his youngest brother Tho- 
mas, who died at Fakenham. 

His new office not obliging him to 
residence, he now settled in literary re- 
tirement in London, but paying casual 
visits to his old friends at Cambridge ; 
and seeking to turn his talents and edu- 
cation to some account, he undertook 
to continue the correction of the press 
in a beautiful edition of Heyne’s Virgil, 
after it had been commenced and given 
up by another literary character ; and 
in the same year, 1793, he criticized, in 
the Monthly Review of July, Dr. Ed- 
wards’s edition of a work which has been 
attributed to Plutarch, on the education 
of youth. 

n 1794, an edition of Aischylus came 
out. at Glasgow, printed from Stanley’s 
text, with Professor Porson’s correc- 
tions, in folio, as did also another in 
octavo; but it has been said that he 
was by no means handsomely treated 
with regard to the former, his correc- 
tions having been surreptitiously cb- 
tained, whilst the latter was given to the 
world, with his knowled undoubtedly, 
but with considerable difficulty as to his 
consent, it being in some measure an 
anticipation of his own projected great 
edition of that author. An edition of 
the same work having also come out in 
Germany about this iod, Porson’s 
new readings were spoken of with most 
grateful respect. 

It seems acknowledged by his friends, 
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that he had already acquired the un- 
fortunate habit which, for a course of 
years, undermined his health, but which 
it was hoped he would be cured of by 
the enjoyment of domestic comforts on 
his marriage with Mrs. Lunan, for- 
merly Miss Perry, a native of Aberdeen, 
and sister of his worthy and intelligent 
friend the present proprietor and editor 
of the MorningChronicle. ‘This was in 
1795; soon after which he became a 
frequent contributor to that paper, some- 
times under the signature ofS. England, 
particularly in a whimsical Greek, ‘and 
also Latin version of the old nursery 
song of “Three Children sliding on the 
Ice,” for which our readers may refer 
to No. 14 of this Magazine, p. 103, or 
the Morning Chronicle, 13th April, 
1796. Itis rather a curious fact how- 
ever that the song itself-was originally 
written in Latin, and published in 1491, 
the particulars. of which may be found 
in the New Monthly Mag. for 1816, No. 
25, p. 9, also No. 32, p.111. To this 
we may add another whimsical fact of 
the year before us, that Porson, though 
writing frequently for the daily press, 
actually advised a friend of his never to 
read newspapers. 

In his apn of domestic 4 aero 
he was too soon disappointed by the 
death of Mrs. Porson in 1797, of a deep 
decline, soon after which he was so in- 
cessantly afflicted with a spasmodic 
asthma, that he found himself for some 
time totally incapable of study. In the 
short interval since his marriage, how- 
ever, he had busied himselfin preparing 
the proposed edition of Euripides, the 
objects of which were to restore the 
text by the assistance of MSS. and an- 
cient copies, as well as by conjectural 
emendation; and to add notes expla- 
natory of the reasons on which those 
emendations were founded. In this 
year, then, he published the Hecuda sin- 
gly, in order to try the public taste, but 
ushered to the world with singular 
modesty, stating in the preface that 


nothing recondite or very fine was to. year 


be-expected, that edition being particu- 
lary accommodated to the use of young 
students—an, expression which some 
individuals have actually consideréd as 
being sate in jest. It would trespass 
too far on our, possible limits even to 
record the various controversies which 
the Heeuba gave ri 


> rise 
eee .one with the late Gilbert 
‘Wakefield daseeroenine ws t0:teleine 
ond a mere notice. We 
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his own philosophy under 4 loss by ac- 
cident, that might have had a serious ef- 
fect on weaker minds. Being ona visit 
to Merton, at the house of his brother- 
in-law, he carried many of his most 
valuable papers thither with him, in- 
cluding the emendations of Aschylus, 
sent to him in 1783 by Ruhnkenius, a 
copy of Koster’s Aristophanes, its mar- 
gins enriched with notes, emendations, 
and collations, and more particularly a 
transcript, most exquisitely beautiful, of 
the Galean Photius, a lexicon in MSS. 
almost obliterated, which he had borrow- 
ed for that purpose from thelibrary of his 
own college. Though the original was an 
unique, yet so high was academic respect 
for his literary character that he easily ob- 
tained the loan ; and so anxious was he 
for its security, that he actually always 
carried it about his person. [t was for- 
tunate forthe literary world that he did 
so; for, having occasion to visit Lon- 
don, with that MS. in his pocket, he 
nevertheless felt such apprehensions 
respecting the others, as even to turn 
his horse’s head two or three times 
whilst on the road, with the intention 
of carrying them also to town with him. 
These suggestions, however, he finally 
disregarded; and on the ensuing day, 
the house at Merton catching fire, a!l 
that he left there was destroyed. The 
late amiable Dr. Raine, hearing of the 
accident, took the earliest opportunity 
of breaking it to the professor, who, 
having first enquired if any lives were 
lost, exclaimed, almost, but not abso: 
lutely in despair, that he had lost twenty 
years of his life, for he instantly recom- 
menced a copy of Photius, and con- 
tinued it until complete with the most 
praiseworthy perseverance; and in a 
style of perspicuity and elegance, that 
can only be judged of by those who 
have seen his Greek -fac-similes. In 
the midst of this labour and vexation, 
he continued the publication of Euri- 
pedes ; the Orestes coming out in 1798, 
and the Pheenisse in the following 


In 1800, he reviewed the splendidly 
ublished Poem of the *‘ oe by 
r. Pybus; on opening which, be- 
fore some friends, he is said to have re- 
great pleasantry, the old 
nursery song 0 : 
* And when the Py was opened, 
The birds began to sing ; 
And is not this a dainty dish 
_ To set before a king?” 
_~ In the same year began his contro- 
versy with Herman, of Leipsic, occa- 
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sioned by some remarks of the latter in 
an edition of the Hecuba published 
at that mart of literature. From this 
attack he defended himself with great 
skill and with due literary hauteur, as 
may be seen in the Museum Criticum, 
vol. i. p. 326; indeed, it has been said, 
that he considered Herman rather as a 
personal enemy than as a literary anta- 

nist. The professor, at this moment, 
was little blessed with the gifts of for- 
tune ; but, having been engaged by the 
late Bishop of St. Asaph to examine 
the Harleian MSS. at the British Mu- 
seum, particularly for the purpose of 
collating the Horleian with the Ernes- 
tine MS. of the Odyssey, previous to 
the publication of the Grenville Homer, 
he received a most generous remunera- 
tion from the late Marquis of Bucking- 
ham, which, it has been elegantly said, 
** fell like. the dew of Heaven on his 
necessity ; it came so opportunely and 
in season.” 

In 1801, he published the Medea, at 
Cambridge, to which place he was then, 
at times, in the habit of retiring, to en- 
joy the society of a few admiring friends ; 
whilst his hours in the metropolis were 
principally spent in the study of his 
_ friend, and fellow-collegian, the 
ate Dr. Raine, of the Charter House. 
In 1802, he wrote some things for the 
Monthly Magazine, and printed a new 
edition of the Hecuba, with an im- 
proved supplement, fitted, by a double 
title-page, to either edition. This was 
an act of literary honesty and good taste, 
for which he deserves high praise, and 
May serve as an example to the learned 
commentators of a nates country 
on the Continent. In the ensuing year, 
he drew up the well-known elegant in- 
scription for the fi tal. bust of the 
statue of Ceres, br t to Cambridge 
from Eleusis ; and he has the credit, in” 
that year, of having given some valuable 
hints towards a criticism on Walpole’s 
specimens of scarce translations, pub- 
lished in the Critical Review, for March 

' 1805; about the same period, he wrote 
| the Letter to Dalzel, afterwards pub- 
| lished in the Museum Criticum, for 
March 1814. 

‘ _ He lived at this time in Essex Court ; 
| _but paid frequent visits to his friends in 
the country, particularly to his worthy 
and most sincere admirer, the Rev. Dr. 
Maltby ; and was, indeed, on the warm- 
st terms of intimacy with the late Dr. 
_C. Burney, Professor Gaisford of Ox- 
“Meters Dobree, Walpole, Kidd, and 
Mes: rs. , ' e,. ’ 
_ New Monrtsty Mac.—No. 77. 
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many others eminent for learning and 
for general knowledge. In 1805, his 
only literary production was a letter to 
Mr. Walpole on the fragments of the 
Greek comic writers; and in that year 
he lost his respectable parent. In 1806, 
and the following year, he looked over 
the sheets of the first volume of the 
Edinburgh Herodotus, and had some 
intention of writing a Dissertation on 
the utility of verbal criticism; in ad- 
dition to which he employed himself 
in a collation of Kuhn’s Pausanias with 
the Aldine edition, and with some other 
materials, in order to form a supple- 
ment to Kuhn’s edition. The Aldine 
collation, we believe, was completed, 
but not so with the other parts. These 
were his latest literary labours, with the 
exception of printing some additional 
pages to the Leyden edition of Simpli- 
cius, also to the Sophocles of Brunck, 
and the Euripides of Beck. 

A prospect of independence was now 
opened to the Jearned professor, by his 
epypeinienens of Principal. Librarian to 
the London Institution in 1807, which, 
however, he lived but a short time to 
enjoy, expiring on Sunday the 25th of 
September, 1808, exactly at midnight, 
without a groan, in consequence of an 
apoplectic attack which he had suffer- 
ed, a few days previously; and perhaps 
from the want of timely medical assist- 
ance, in consequence of the difficulties 
which some humane gentlemen, to 
whom he was unknown, met with in 
getting admittance for him into St. Mar- 
tin’s workhouse, near which the acci- 
dent happened. He was soon traced 
by his friends, and removed to the In- 
stitution, where he expired; but these 
particulars are too recent in general re- 
collection, to require record here. It is 
sufficient to say, that his funeral took 
place, with all due academic honours, 
in the chapel of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he was laid near to the 
statue of the immortal Newton. 

To give the character of a man, re- 
specting whom there has been such a 
variance of opinion, would, to do full 
justice, +3 uire more s ape, than 

ave already given to his blo f. 
Some of hia riends we. have eleds 
enumerated. Of. enemies he had but 
few; perhaps none. But his literary 
antagonists were numerous, amongst 
whom may be recorded the names of 
Travis, Tooke, Taylor, Parr, Wakefield, 
Herman, &c. To reconcile and to ex- 
amine all their. discordant opinions, 
would be a Herculean task. His vir- 

Vor. XII. 4Y 
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tues and qualifications are embalmed in 
the memories of his friends. In death, 
his foibles are forgotten, and his asperi- 
ties, we trust, forgiven by his opponents. 
Of what he has done for literature, we 
have endeavoured to present our readers 
with a faithful record; and to that we 
refer for his Lrrgrary CHARACTER. 
Professor Porson left more property 


Original and Select Poetry. 
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behind him than he was generally sup- 
posed to possess ; and with a patriotic 

rd to literature, and to his own 
fame, he established, by will, an annual 
academic prize, for the best classical 
translation of a passage from Shakspeare, 
to be selected by certain judges therein 
specified. This bequest 1s now in ac- 
tivity. 





ORIGINAL AND SELECT POETRY. 


THE SOLDIER'S BRIDE. 


*TIS morn, and twilight’s misty grey 
Is melting fast from heaven away, 
The day awakes ; 
Night’s silver queen has ceased to gleam, 
But through the clouds the golden beam 
Of Sol now breaks. 


The flowers still bear the staiap of grief, 
The tear hangs yet upon the leaf; 
But when the sun 
Bursts forth in all his vivid glow, 
He ’ll smile away the trace of woe 
From every one, 


The air is fill’d with perfume round, 

The deeply-echoing groves resound 
With joy and mirth ; 

For every warbler’s on the wing, 

A strain of grateful praise they sing 
At morning’s birth. 

But, hark! what floating sounds are these, 

Which mingle with the passing breeze, 
What music ’s near? 

It is the loud and pealing swell 

Of Woodburn’s cheerful village-bell, 
Which greets mine ear. 

* Oh! Woodburn ne’er hath seen a day 

So sunny, joyous, bright, and gay, 
As this, I ween; — 

For ’tis the morn when Woodburn’s pride 

Leads to the church a blooming bride, 
The village-queen. 

And sure, if beauty’s charms alone 

Gave right and title to a throne, 
Then, Rosa, thou 

Hadst ev’ry other rival sham’d, 

And empress been through earth proclaim’d 
Of all below. 


Oh! we might look upon thy face, 

Might gaze upon thy form of grace, 
Might search thy mind; 

And yet nor blemish, fault, nor spot, 

Nor guilty stain, nor sinful blot, wi 
Ever in thee find. 

But see, in robes of purest white, 

The nuptial train gleam on the sight 
From yonder vale, 

And sooth the bright vermilion streak 

On Rosa’s soft transparent cheek, 
Makes morn look pale. 


' Say, is it joy, or virgin fear, . 
Which bids that sweet pellucid tear 
Bedew thine eye? 

Haste, Edmund, banish far away 
The pearl which dims its gentle ray, 
And kiss it dry. 

- . . When, lo! a shout 


Upon their startled senses came, 
With horror fill’d each trembling frame, 
Each heart with doubt. 


But Edmund knew the sound too well, 

That ’twas to him his fun’ral knell; 
For he had dar’d 

The rigid martial law to break, 

And Justice now that life will take 
Which Mercy spar’d. 


They seize him, manacle his hands, 

And, see, the poor deserter stands 
Speechiess and bound; 

They tear his Rosa from his grasp, 

Who senseless falls from that lov’d clasp 
Upon the ground ! 


See, she revives, she is not dead, 

But reason from its throne hath fled 
In wild despair ; 

She looks for him who e’en is not, 

In frenzy’s moments quite forgot, 
He is not there! 


No tender, anxious, loving rays 

From his dark eyes return her gaze; 
No melting voice 

Is heard to sooth her woes to peace, 

Bid sorrow’s raging tempest cease, 
And say, Rejoice. 


In frantic tones his namé she calls, 

But not on Edmund’s ear it falls; 
Once more she cries, 

But ne’er again that name shall speak, 

For with a loud and piercing shriek 
She sinks and dies! 


Where shall those flowers fling perfume, 

Which in thy bridal path did bloom ? 
Oh! hapless maid, - 

In mournful mockery they shall wave 

Above thy cold untimely grave, 

. Ere yet they fade. 


And now that fair transparent vest, 
Wherein thy youthful charms were drest 
At morning’s light, 
Til-fated Rosa, unto thee 
A dreary-winding sheet shall be, 
The self-same night! 








THE ROSE’S PETITION TO MISS 


(From MSS, unpublished, of the late Peter Pindar.) 


Ah! beauteous maid, to pluck my stem forbear, 
And let me reign the mistress of the grove. 

How hard to place me near that breast, more fair 
Than ever yet hath left the hand of love. | 


- . > _- 
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Where now I flourish, I can boast a fame, 
But midst thy bosom, who will mark the flow’r ? 
There, shall I vanquish’d hang the head with 


shame, 


And lose of pleasing all the envied pow’r. 


Tho’ queen of all those flow’rs that bloom around, 


How small, alas! the sphere in which I shine. 
Behold those vales my little empire bound ! 
But lo! a wondering universe is thine. 


¢ 


) ee! 
ade: 
_ ©» There is a land---supremely blest, 
ote ‘The-fairest of the isles, 
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SONG. 
(From the same.) 


The cottage be my humble home, 

By peace, the rural damsel, blest ; 

I seek not fortune’s splendid dome, 
Where care is fortune’s constant guest. 


Me neither gold nor gems delight ; 

Be mine the treasures of the vale, 
Whose riv’let’s purl and groves delight 
With simple songs the passing gale. 
Content and health who own the scene, 
Shall lead me midst the flow’ret band, 
Whilst innocence, with dove-like mien, 
Shall cull their beauties for my hand. 





INVOCATION TO -SLEEP. 
(From the same.) 


O sleep, thy gentle hand in vain 


Would lull the storm that rends my breast ; 


Night hears my slumb’ring voice complain, 
And spectres mark my soul unblest. 


With grief I haunt, from hill to hill, 
The fair, the cruel flying maid : 

Now by the riv’let’s plaintive rill, 

And now amid the lonely shade. 
Unhappy thus I pour my tears : 

With hopeless heart her charms pursue : 
Thus even in dreams she false appears, 
And morning proves the vision true. 





SONNET. 
(From the same.) 


Again the blushful May returns 

And gilds with smiling suns the grove ; 
Again amid the varied lay, . _ © —__. 
The linnets pour the soul of love. 

Thy triumph, gentle May, I hail, 

O’er winter’s blast and chilling snow. 
May song unceasing charm thy shade : 
Thy breeze with sweets for ever blow. 
Yet what to him thy zephyr’s wing, 
Tho’ all the fragrant East it bears— 
Or what to him the golden hour, 

Who counts the moments by his tears ? 


"When hope forsakes the love-lorn heart, 


Away the faithless pleasures fly ; 
And midst its silence nought is heard 


' But sorrow’s solitary sigh. 





OUR COUNTRY. 
(From. The Guardian.) 


Where joy in richest robes is drest, 
And plenty gentlier smiles. 
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There is a land where mercy reigns 
Unlimited and free, 

Where ne’er are heard fierce slavery’s chains, 
A land of liberty ! 


There is a land---where commerce binds 
The humble and the high, 

The lord, the swain; yea, all confines 
Within its social tie. 

There is a land---where conscious right 
May freely rule the soul; 

Where men their praises may unite 
To God, without controul. 


Where is the land so blest by heaven, 
That isle so widely famed ?}— 

This beauteous clime, this land was given 
To us---and Britain named. 
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The following lines on the model of the celebrated bronze 
statue of Mr. Fox, at Holland House, are from the 
pen of the Right Hon, Lord John Russell.* 


Search hist’ry’s page, there, reader! you will find 
The best memorial of a Fox’s mind ; 

Behold the form---the sculptor’s graphic art 

Has here preserved his weaker mortal part ; 

Yet, ask you still the charm which all subdued ? 
Go---walk up stairs, and see that charm renew’d. 
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** Verses to a Lady, with an Artificial Rose.” 
By Henry the first Lord Holland.* 


Fair copy of the fairest flower, 

Thy colours equal nature’s power ; 
Thou hast the rose’s blushing hue, 

Art full as pleasing to the view : 

Go then to Chloe’s lovely breast, 
Whose sweetness can give all the rest. 
But if at first thy artful make ‘et 
Her hasty judgment should mistake, aa 
And she grow peevish at the cheat, 

Urge ’twas an innocent deceit, 

And safely too thou may’st aver 

The first I ever used to her. 

Then bid her mark, that, as to view 

The rose has nothing more than you ;— - it 
That so, if to the eye alone air 
Her wondrous beauty she make known ; ut 
That if she never will dispense 

A trial to some sweeter sense : 

Nature no longer we prefer, 

Her very picture equals her. 

Then whisper gently in her ear, 

Say softly, if the blushing fair 

Should to such good advice incline, 
How much I wish that trial mine. 





TO CORILLA. 
Oh I hae waited, lang an’ late, 
To catch a glimpse o’ thee, lassie! 
But fortune has nae bless’d my gate, 
There’s nae sic luck for me, lassie ! 
An’ I hae gazed upo’ the light, 
Which frae thy casement shone, lassie ! 
Until its brightness stole my sight, 
An’ a’ my strength was gone, lassie ! 
An’ then I’ve leant agin the wa’, i 
Oe’rcome wi wae an’ pain, lassie ! | : 
I 
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But when my faintness wore awa--- 
I’ve turned and gazed again, lassie ! 
Plymouth. J. L. STEVENS. 











* From Faulkner’s History and Antiquities of 
Kensington, just published. 
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FINE ARTS. 


THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


THE Exhibition is distinguished 
this year, as usual, by its crowded as- 
semblage of gay portraits. Disclaiming 
the slightest wish to depreciate the me- 
rit of the artists who practise in this 
line, and of whose excellence we are 
fully sensible, we think there is room to 
apprehend that the excessive predomi- 
nance of these works is little calculated 
to improve the public taste. We could 
wish that works of imagination might 
be separated from those of imitation. 
In this national exhibition, where the 
productions of all departments of the art 
are mingled together, the number of 
portraits so greatly exceeds that of the 
works of all’ other descriptions, taken 
collectively, as to stamp on the collec- 
tion the character of an exhibition of 
portraits; and to impress on strangers 
an idea that the artists of our country, 
who. by the present arrangement are 
confounded together without distinc- 
tion, are all portrait-painters. This ef- 
fect would not be produced if the works 
of imagination were separately exhibited. 
In the present exhibition, leaving the 
architectural drawings.out of the ques- 
tion, nearly two-thirds of the works ex- 
hibited are portraits. As we do not in- 
tend to annoy our readers with techni- 
cal discussions on the style in which 
these are painted, it will be sufficient to 
say, that there are many excellent por- 
traits by Sir Thomas Lawrence, Phillips, 
Raeburn, Beechy, Shee, Jackson, and 
others. Of the remaining one-third of 
the pictures exhibited, a considerable 
number are local views, studies of ani- 
mals, copies in enamel, fruit, flowers, 
&c. How small then, comparatively, 
does the number of attempts ‘in the 
higher department of the art appear in” 
this national exhibition ; and yet of this 
small proportion, few only can ever be 
expected to succeed. But trifling as the 
successful works Of imagination appear 
amid this throng of large faces, they are 
in themselves, under all circumstances, 
surprisingly numerous, and of yery high 
merit. re are not less than fi 

ictures of this deseriptién, which are 

ighly Honourable to the Artists, and 
many more of great pfomisé. Tt is 
plain, pr 28 at one room might be 
wholly oted to these subjects, and 
the s tion would be no small stimu- 
lus to the efforts of artists. At present 


a 


the ‘of imitation pe 
dépittiniatit of thie art. 


bone 
€ public mt 


is diverted by the glare of the half- 
lengths and whole om hs, from the 
modest pictures clad in sober.hues which 
peep out amongst them. The visitors 
are portrait-critics, their chief delight is 
to find a resemblance ; and the land- 
scape painter is obliged to exert his ta- 
lents in overcoming the disadvantages 
of local views for their gratification: He 
is also compelled to paint, in bright and 
exaggerated colduts, that his pieces may 
have some chance of attracting notice 
among the gaudy masses of the por- 
traits; and hence ‘‘ an_exhibition-pic- 
ture” is a term too well known among 
artists. Local views are to the land- 
scape-painter what portraits are to the 
em eee in representing the human 
gure—they are Seylla and Charybdis ; 
and in either vortex mind is liable and 
likely to be swallowed up and suffo- 
cated. All the technical skill of the art 
may be exerted on these subjects; and 
in pursuing them, the painter is in great 
danger of mistaking that technical merit 
for the great object of the art, and that 
in which its dignity consists—the pro- 
duction of Beauty. Unfortunately the 
ears taste is not likely to avert this 
anger; for the quantities of portraits 
and local views lead the public to 
seek pleasure in the principle of resem- 
blance, and the critics have long directed 
public attention to the technical merit 
of the artist’s work exclusively. We 
have no doubt that a view of Broad- 
St.-Giles’s, executed in a dashing style, 
with red and yellow, brown and blue, 


properly distributed in the foreground, — 


and carried off secundiim artem, with 
truth of linear and aerial perspective, and 
proper ‘allowance of air, would be very 
generally admired. But art is only valu- 
able for its produce, and those who are 
delighted with such works, would find 
it difficult to give a reasonfwhy the mere 
technical ability of a painter is more en- 
titled to our tes than that of a ca- 
binet-maker. Inverition and taste stamp 
the value of works of art ; without these 
they may still be works of art, but they 
will resemble what we sometimes see on 
the stage, a very ill-drawn character very 
wt rformed, in which all the la- 
bour o shewotar isthrownaway. | 
The most excellent picture in this 
exhibition is by Wilkie; and the sub- 
ject is the reading of a will; an obvious 
and rather trite Spyorednity of intro- 
n 


ducing various characters and diversified 
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tékindled for one or two 







expression. It is unnecessary to say 
that the artist has been eminently suc- 
cessful in these respects; and we add, 
with pleasure, that the execution is 

ual to the conception. A fair lusty 
widow, in all the insignia of woe, averts 
her face from the anxious company as- 
sembled to hear the last testament of 
the deceased “‘ worthy man.” But not- 
withstanding her apparent incapacity of 
attending to the things of this sad world, 
she is.most eagerly devouring every word 
of the will, which a prosing old attor- 
ney doles forth with true professional 
apathy. But her interest in this subject 
does not prevent her from lending one 
ear to the soft insinuations of an Her- 
culean subaltern of needy and warlike 
appearance. An old woman leaving the 
assembly in great rage and disappoint- 
ment—a deaf elderly gentleman—a prim 
nurse with an infant orphan in her arms 
—and a little boy who, dressed in his 
new mourning, gapes with helpless 
wonder at the incomprehensible tauto- 
logy which assails his ears, are among 
the amusing personages of this highly- 
wrought scene. 

The largest historical picture is 
“‘ Christ raising the daughter of Jairus,”’ 
by Mr. Thomson. The corpse appears to 
us rather too faithfully and too sbuthsive. 
yy represented ; the figure of Christ is nei- 

er awful noramiable: nor is there much 
expression in any part of the picture. But 
the execution is, on the whole, very re- 
spectable. Mr. Turner’s unique perfor- 
mance of “‘ Rome from the Vatican— 
Raffaelle, accompanied by La Fornarina, 
preparing his pictures for the decoration 
of the loggia,” is an admirable display 
of the artist’s profound knowledge of 
colouring, emer light and air. It 
ig a view of the city, from a long galle 


in the Vatican seen-in the foreground, — 
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execution of this piece, we confess we 
look on the picture without experien- 
cing the slightest sensation of pleasure. 
Colour and perspective alone will not, 
we submit, produce that sensation ; 
forms also are requisite, and this picture 
presents only artificial forms, and those 
neither beautiful nor sufficiently promi- 
nent. The half-distinct masses, in which 
the city appears in a somewhat misty 
distance, are the principal objects of this 
picture. 

The merits of Mr. Callcot’s ‘‘ Calm 
on the Medway, with small craft drop- 
ping down on the turn of the tide,” 
are of the same description as those of 
the foregoing ; they consist in a faithful 
representation of nature. But as this 
picture also presents picturesque objects 
familiar to English eyes, it is more ge- 
nerally relished. Mr. Stothard’s “* Am- 
phitrite,” Mr. Howard’s ‘‘ Venus Ma- 
rina,’ Mr. Etty’s ‘Coral Finders,” 
“« Cupid,” by Mr. Owen; Mr. Hilton’s 
‘¢ Venus in search of Cupid,” and Mr. 
Hayter’s ‘* Venus complaining to Mars 
of the wound she received from Dio- 
mede,” are all extremely interesting in 
the department of poetical painting. 
Mr. Stothard’s ‘ Scenes from Don 
Quixote and the Decameron,” evince 


his usual taste and knowledge of grace 


and beauty, as well as of the charms of 
colour. Collins's ** Capstan at work 
drawing up Fishing Boats,” and Con- 
stable’s Landscape, No. 17, are among 
the best of the remaining pictures. 

In sculpture, besides many excellent 
busts, and some figures and groups of 
merit, we observed, with particular plea- 
sure, ‘* A Sleeping Child,” by Chantrey. 
This little innocent appears to luxuriate 
in the delightful slumber of happy in- 
fancy, resigning every limb and muscle 
in the most natural, and therefore beau- 


thus exhibiting both an interior and ex- -tiful, manner to the refreshing influence 


térior. The figures and pictures in the 
foreground are skilfully disposed. The 
€xtensive view over the city is given with 

t fidelity and effect. oTiatee is so 
iant that even the parts in shadow 
strongly illumined by the reflections. 
While we acknowledge the transcendent 


—. £ 


‘talents of Mr. Turner, and the scientific 


of sleep. The exclamations of the fair 
visitors,who are invariably delighted with 
this exquisite morceau, Lave afforded us 
no small pleasure, and constitute the 
most unanswerable and appropriate eu- 
logium on this beautiful production of 
a distinguished artist. 
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DRURY LANE THEATRE. 

vival of Zear at this Theatre 

Iden nights 

‘SOmething of the old theatrical enthu- 

Siasm Which has long been on the de- 
. The first evening of its perform- 


ance renewed all the delightful feelings 
which were wont to agitate the town on 
Mr. Kean’s ap ces in new charac- 
ters duting the first season of his acting. 
Before the curtain rose, the pit was-filled 
to overflowing with a closely compacted 
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crowd—the boxes thronged and _bril- 
liant to the very roof—and the vast mul- 
titude were pervaded by one almost au- 
dible throb of expectation of the ap- 
proaching trial. At intervals—as the 
stage lamps rose, or the music began to 
play, the audience seized the excuse 
afforded them, to give vent to their feel- 
ings by applauses which subsided into a 
dead silence. This spirit, of which, ex- 
cept on the few “‘ angel’s visits” of Mrs. 
Siddons, we have not, for a long time, 
witnessed any rising, continued through- 
out the night, but we are afraid evapo- 
rated before many representations were 
over. The decay of interest in the 
Theatres is to us one of the saddest 
signs of the times. Whether national 
distress, or the love of gain, or the in- 


crease of ungenial sectaries, or the list- 


less indifference prevalent in the world 
of fashion, has occasioned it, or whe- 
ther all these causes have contributed to 
produce it, the effect is to us most 
mournful. Where is now the eager an- 
ticipation, the suspense so. pleasurably 
painful, the breathless waiting, the uni- 
versal sympathy, the cheer which came 
from the bottom of the soul—all the 
hearty delight which made thousands 
not spectators, but sharers, in those man- 
thing triumphs, which Mr. Kean was 
wont to obtain, and of which he is now 
as. deserving as ever? Alas! ‘‘ quite, 
quite down!”—King Lear, which a few 
years ago would have wrought the town 
up to a noble enthusiasm, and made it 
happy for a month, excited a strong 
emotion for a single night, and since 
that time has been often played to 
houses half full of ** barren. spectators !"’ 
‘ So fades, so languishes, grows dim and 
dies all that this world is proud of!” It 
is fearful to think what Linton would 
become if this indifference went a little 


further, and forced the managers to close . 


their Theatres.;-—-the newspapers filled 
with nothing but the dull concerns of the 
Parliament and the nation—-the maga- 
zines spoiled of their criticisms-—the 
streets ungarnished with play-bills, those 


‘* sweet remembrancers” and gay moni- 
tors of pleasure, which bring back “the 


old instinct” with the “‘ old names,”’ 
which make us share, in imagination, in 
the delight of the happy crowd which 
the evening will assemble, and perhaps 
through a gay vista of intermediate per- 
formances us a glimpse of some 
high treat—some new tragedy. of pro 
mise—or some . splendid. revival! We 
stall however, have the poor comfort 
f feeling, that it has been through no 


33 
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‘yond the natural age 
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fault of ours if this dismal consumma- 
tion should happen. 

The comparative want of attraction in 
Lear is, however, to be attributed in 
some degree to the absurd way in which 
it has been mangled. Some few altera- 
tions were doubtless requisite, but it is 
impossible to conceive a piece in all its 
chief qualities more untractable to the 
hand of the refiner. Its sublimity is of 
a rough and sturdy cast, fitted to that 
remote and barbarous time, to which 
the poet refers its strange wrongs and 
sufferings. He seems by one stupendous 
grasp of intellectual power to seize on all 
the excuses of cruelty and the sophistries 
of injustice, and to crumble them to 
atoms. At the same time, that he tears its 
mask from tyranny, he bursts open the 
inner chambers of the soul, those lowest 
depths of affection and of anguish, which 
habit has most thickly encrusted over, 
lays bare to us the elemental war within, 
and in the pauses of that imternal con- 
test gives us glimpses, far below its rage, 
of the deep tranquil waters which lie 
lowest, and which at that fearful distance 
reflect the softest stars of the heavens. 
Its mere external features—the charac- 
ters and the fable--are on a gigantic 
scale, and fashioned as of adamant. 
The two terrific instances of filial love 
cast Out to wretchedness, and of paternal 
fondness requited with black ingratitude, 
form a kind of moral prodigy with 
which nature may well be imagined to 
sympathize in hurricanes and in thun- 
iu And. is this stupendous creation, 
over whose. vast masses of rugged gran- 
deur the. dim light of a rude age is cast, 
to be tinselled over with modern mum- 
meries, filled with gauds, and made the 
prelude to a marriage? There is Lear 

imself, who at the opening of the 
piece is far stricken in age and weak- 
ness, aroused into majesty by more than 
mortal anguish—the long sunken tide of 
imagination and of hought set loose 
within him in a rich flood sufficient to 
have exhausted the stoutest soul—his 
whole being wrought into preternatural 
energy, in which the dotard becomes a 
metaphysician, a poet, a philosopher, and 
an inspired castigator of human errors 
and crimes ; in which his stray words 
are oracular, and the fantasies of his 
madness fragments of profoundest truths, 
and who seems. in minutes to_live years ; 
-—and, after, all this, at a period far be- 
of man, he is made 
to aot his rita, and his folly, to 
“enj 1e | t hour,” to patch up 
Ft tg and play the chorus!” Cor- 
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delia, too,—she whose very name sounds 
sacredly in our ears—is debased into a 
plotting, love-sick girl, who is unkind 
enough to answer her father rudely, 
that she may avoid Burgundy for the sake 
of her humbler lover, and who is foolish 
enough,when her plan has succeeded,to 
forego its only advantage, to frown on 
him for whom she has made the sacri- 
fice, and bid him “trouble her upon 
that theme no more!” In one of the 


- grandest pauses of the action—after the 


amazing scene in which the pious out- 
cast son meets with the “ child-changed 
father,”? and the delicate shades of real 
insanity are so strikingly contrasted with 
the wild ravings of assumed madness, 
the audience are amused by way of in- 
terlude with a love-scene between Cor- 
delia and Edgar, full of cold declamatory 
trash which would disgrace a valentine. 
The fool, whose genial wisdom so de- 
lightfully soothes us in the midst of the 
awful anatomizing of humanity by his 
master, is ‘left out altogether, and to 
supply his place the steward of Goneril 
is debased into a real ideot. Edmund, 
the daring libertine, whose blood runs 
riot in his veins, is tamed down into a 
common villain, and he who gloried in 
his illegitimacy, is made to boast of the 
mere possibility, that since he is not 
the son of Gloucester, he may be of 
royal race. If Cordelia must be spared, 
Lear should be left to his repose, which 
his exhausted frame requires. The 
feelings of the spectators cannot demand 
his restoration, because nothing which 
is wholly impossible in nature can be 
Tequisite to our natural sympathies. If 
they wish to see “old Lear a king 
al they may as well wish to see him 


Harlequin. The modern Cordelia, by 


‘way of implied censure on Shakespeare, 
exclaims, on her deliverance, ‘‘ Then 


there are gods, and virtue is their care!””~ 


as if morality was a matter of calcula- 
tion ; as if virtue could not vindicate its 
avn cause in Fawn as well as in 

adness ; or as if the gewgaws of prospe- 
fy had any thing to do mith its seed 
the mind may, by the concluding scene 
of the acted Lear, be distracted from the 
awful picture which it has contemplated 
as it may by the farce which follows 
it—but Sg: aguabirn: eet By taste 
chang e it cam only be reliev ur- 
Suing the coed tale to “ its nd 
ess of suffering and of peace.” 


_ We rejoice, however, in the revival of 


le play on any terms, since it has given 
further developement of Mr. Kean’s 
tmius. His performance, if not all 
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which we can conceive of Lear, has 
touches of beauty and grandeur as pure 
and as lofty as any within the actor’s 
reach. We will speak first of his de- 
fects, that we may indulge our admira- 
tion without alloy. We do not censure 
him because he gives no adequate ex- 
pression to the deep-thoughted senti- 
ment of the character, forit is not in the 
wer of human organs—nor that he 
ails to preserve exactly throughout the 
resemblance of advanced age, for it 
would be unpleasing—but we regret that 
he has passed over some of the most 
simple yet affecting instances of pure 
athos without seeming to feel them. 
hus he gives the exquisite line 


**O Regan, wilt thou take her by the hand,” 


which to our ears seems to have a 
mournful beauty requiring only the 
simplest enunciation to send it home to 
cha bonehs in a tone of mere surprise, 
which completely spoils it to the hearer. 
In the scene of the storm—though no 
mortal powers can body forth the an- 
swering tempest in the soul—it is not 
necessary that an actor should fall like 
Mr. Kean into a laborious and unim- 
passioned delivery, and tame and meagre 
action. He might, we think, have 
given some more affecting image of the 

rst lapses of reason—of the dropping of 
the thread of his personal feeling, and 
falling into generalities, and of his 
touching again and again on the fearful 
string of his agony. But in the grand 
scene of his intellectual madness, where 
consciousness of all relating to himself, 
except his kingly dignities, seems sus- 
pended—where he seems to live, in 
quick succession, along a thousand lines 
of human sympathy, and to body forth 
and analyze a thousand forms of oppres- 
sion and of wrong, he does all that an 


‘actor can do, though that is compara- 
tively nothing. His recognition of Cor-. 


delia, is as touching as theatrical effect 
will allow—but we can scarcely bear 
that the deep and quiet pathos of the 
original should be broken by hysterical 
laughter. His mode of bursting pas- 
sionately from Albany, falling on his 
knees, and throwing up his hands to 
heaven when he pours out his impreca- 
tions on Goneril, is sublimely terrible ; 
but we think, that if in the conclusion 
of the curse— that she may feel how 
sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is, to 
havea thankless child,”—the tone of re- 
venge were changed to that of pure mise- 
ry, the impression made would be deeper 
and more in unison with the. poet’s. 
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thought. The scene in the second act, 
before Gloucester’s: castle, where Lear 
finds that Regan is joining with Gone- 
ril tocabuse him, is the finest in the-play, 
and no delineation: of high’ and varied 
passion, more true and admirable in its 
gradations, has ever been exhibited 
within our memory. His fitst surprise 
on finding Kent’ in the stocks, and half 
incredulity of his daughter’s share in the 
affront—his ‘‘climbing sorrow,” on 
being assured of her participation in the 
injury—his quick anger on hearing the 
excuses of Cornwall—his impetuous 
reply to the apology of Gloucester for 
‘* the fiery quality of the Duke,” first of 
rage, then of reeollecting amazement, 
then of the assumption of a familiar dig- 
nity—-the fierce beginning of a message 
to * the hot Duke”—the ‘beautiful self. 
checking of his anger on the sudden re- 
membrance of human. infirmity-—-and 
his abrupt recurrence to passion as his 
servant in the stocks meets his eyes— 
are but the preludes and hints of the 
stupendous scene which follows. His 
first half-tearful way of telling Regan of 
her sister’s ingratitude ‘is beautiful in 
itself, and admirably prepares us for the 
ony which must ensue when she too 
proves faithless. “Still finer‘is his recep- 
tion of her monstrous advice, that he 
should ask pardon of Goneril—his kneel- 
ing in bitterest irony at her feet—the 
mingled satire and agony of his prayer— 
and the fixed Jook of unutterable an- 
guish which he wears when he has 
ceased to speak. ‘But with what fright- 
ful energy does he rise, when admonish- 
ed to ‘return to the ‘object of his ven- 
peance, and reiterate his:pregnant curses ! 
en how exquisite is the transition to 

a tremulous tenderness for the undeserv- 
ing Regan, when-she hesies that he 
‘so curse her, and his tearful recurfen- 

ces to the ‘‘ offices of nature, bond of 
childhood, effects of courtesy, dues of 
Sogo and “ the half of the king- 
m,”’ which every tone shews that he 
fears she is forgetting. "Then come his 
passionate demands—* Who put my 
man in the stocks”—-his rage on again 
seei Goneril avid his “ean rebuke, 
brought from the depths of misery, “I 
gave you ail.” How fearful, after his 

rst’ ant 


cipation of efit, “ I 
aughter, do wot conten mad,” 


ne ee ee 
is his attempt to gently, while his 
intense ecitatinbat birats ch the 


r ‘of forgiveness, and converts 
the €xpressions of piety into curses :— 
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I do not bid the thunder-bearer strike, 

Nor, tell tales of thee to high judging Jove: 
Mend when thou canst; be better at thy leisure; 
I can be patient; I can stay with Regan, 

I and my hundred knights,” 

Yet higher still—and above all his 
former successes, is his sublime picture 
in the last speech of this amazing scene, 
when the measure of Lear’s agony is 
full :— 

** O let not woman’s weapons, water-drops 
Stain my man’s cheeks !---No---you unnatural hags, 
I will have such revenges on you both 
That all the world shall---I will do such things--- 
What they are, yet I know not; but they shall be 
The terrors of the earth, You think, Ill weep; 
No---I *ll not weep; 
I have full cause of weeping;---but this heart 
Shall burst---into---a hundred thousand flaws ; 
Or e’er I ’l! weep------O fool, I shall go mad!” 
_ The stopping in his threatenings, as 
if his imagination were teeming with re- 
tributions not of this world—his bewil- 
dered air, as though lost among the dim 
sgeage of vengeance—his stifled and 
eeble voice and his majestical action—- 
his steeling his heart while it is break- 
ing---and his last involuntary burst of 
emotion, long frightfully suppressed, as 
he rushes from the stage-—carry the art 
of acting to a height which we-do not 
believe it ever can exceed. His little 
expressions in the last act, “ bear with 
me”’---** forget and forgive” —“ I’m old 
and foolish”—fall on the inmost soul 
with a gentleness which relieves and 
softens. He shews his taste by playing 
the wretched mummery of the ie scene 
ill, as he ought. ‘Had Shakespeare’s ca- 
tastrophe been preserved, or at least the 
death of Lear,we'think even in these days, 
that the revival must: have met with 
something of the success imagined in 
the play-bills. Could not even Shake- 
speare’s authority prevail ? 

** O let him pass; he hates him, 
Who would upon the rack of this tough world 
Strétch him out longer!” *r 

The inferior characters are excellently 
acted. Rae performs Edgar, with great 
delicacy and feeling, though he wants 
the wild grandeur of Charles Kemble in 
the scene on the heath, We rejoice at 
his return, and bid him Martily wel- 
come. Hamblin gave a noble picture 
of all that was left of Edmund;— 
but he has lately resigned the part to 
Mr. Barnard, who, if his action is not 
very striking, speaks all the speeches 


with good emphasis and discretion. Mr. 


Dowton originally played Kent well, 
though with too great a tendency to the 
humorous — and “Mr. Pope now plays 


t better, though with some inclination 
ty eke binbatic bub Wey must both 
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yield to Fawcett, who, in the repre- 
sentation of the iron inflexibility of 
rough virtue, is without an equal. 
Mrs. West’s Cordelia is chaste and im- 
ressive. Mrs. Glover’s Goneril, and 

rs. Egerton’s Regan, are exact like- 
nesses. The scenery, except the strange 
cascade, the animated forest, and ‘‘ the 
medium light,” is very appropriate and 
tasteful. 

The new After-piece, called The Lady 
and the Devil, which has been produced 
with considerable success at this ‘The- 
atre, is a lively and amusing trifle. It is 
almost as full of practical jokes as a pan- 
tomime, and of intellectual ones as a 
modern Comedy. The heroine, a young 
widow, of Palermo, falls in love with 
an English officer, whose lodgings ad- 
join her residence, and determines to 
bend his stubborn neck to the yoke of 
Hymen. For this purpose, she assails 
him in two characters, one visible and 
the other unseen; in the first, she 
has meetings with him veiled, and en- 
chants him by her conversation and fi- 
gure ; in the second, she glides through 
a secret door into his apartment, leaves 
letters on the table, and receives the 
answers, to the amazement of the mas- 
ter, and the utter horror of his servant. 
In thus “ playing the Devil,” she runs 
oo risks, and has two or three hair- 

readth ’scapes — once she is seized 

by the valet, whose grasp she eludes in 

a cloud of snuff; and once by the soldier 

himself, who discovers his visible and 

his hidden mistress to be the same lady. 

Before, however, he raises her veil, she 

entreats him to hear her confess her 

love for him; and, while she gratifies 

his vanity. by a song, slips her negro at- 

tendant under the drapery, skims to the 

wainscot door, and vanishes. The of- 

ficer grows impatient, tears away the 

veil, and discovers, to his consternation, 

his sable prize. Some friends oppor- 

tunely enter to enjoy the joke, 1nd ad- 

vise him, as the only means of securing 

. his invisible guest, to call on Hymen. 

. To this he agrees—the lady appears as 

psomptly as he could wish—and the 

farce concludes. The heroine, who 

plays all these tricks to become the wife 

‘of a man who avowedly seeks her. for 

his mistress—this Pamela in little-—is, it 

_ Must be admitted, no model to her sex. 

Hf, however, the motive is not very ex- 

alted, the game is played much to the 

“@musement of the spectators. Elliston, 
@ Wiildlove, is, throughout, at his ha 

? | of life and whim. Miss_Kel- 

ytina, is. alternately arch, 
onTHLY Mac.—No. 77. 
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sportive, and triumphant; and Mr. Har- 
ley, in the servant, is as ludicrously 
timid, and does nothing with as good a 
grace as can be wished for. Mrs. Bland 
sings a little ballad with that dulcet pa- 
thos which is peculiarly her’s, and which 
time, we rejoice to observe, seems un- 
willing to injure. 
COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 


- We are happy to record this month 
one of Mr. Morton’s most brilliant suc- 
cesses. His Henri Quatre has given great 
and unmingled pleasure, on many repeti- 
tions, to houses almost as crowded as can 
be collected by any thing at this season 
of theatrical languor. From several in- 
cidents in the gallant life of the favourite 
monarch of France, the author has com- 
pacted a very interesting romantic play, 
and afforded us one of the most delight- 
ful of that delightful class of exhibitions 
in which there is a constant alternation 
of the gay and the eventful; in which 
our sympathies are constantly excited, 
but never tortured ; in which our feel- 
ings are ever relieved by a timely jest, 
and the pauses of the action filled by en- 
chanting music. A high and chivalrous 
spirit gives an elevation to this piece, 
while much of its domestic interest 
comes home closely to our bosoms. 
Henry is, of course, the principal figure ; 
but a deep interest is excited in the 
fortunes of two of his young officers, each 
of whom loves and is beloved by the 
sister of his companion in arms. The 
King appoints one of them, Eugene de 
Biron, to an important military service ; 
but unhappily at the moment when he 
ought to set out to fulfil the welcome 
command of his sovereign, he quarrels 
with his friend, fights with him, and 
receives a wound which renders him 
senseless. The generous victor, Fre- 


~ derick St. Leon, touched by the un- 


happy condition of his antagonist, and 
knowing that death will be the penalty 
of the combat if it is known, flies to 
the post where he ought to have com- 
manded, and in his name fights and 
conquers. Engene, speedily recovered 
from his wound, receives the praises of 
the enterprise, but disdaining to wear 
them, makes a full disclosure of the 
truth. This noble frankness nearl 

proves his destruction, for Henry, Pai 
with great reluctance, condemns him to 
die. He is committed to the prison of 
which an old soldier, his early teacher 
in the art of war, is the keeper, pre- 
paratory to the execution of the sentence 
on the morrow’s dawn. One circum- 
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stance aggravates his doom; that very 
evening 1s fixed for the marriage of his 
sister with St. Leon, which cannot be 
solemnized without his presence, and 
which, if he suffers an ignominious 
death before its celebration, will, he 
fears, never be celebrated at all. To 
prevent this evil, which would leave his 
sister desolate, .he procures from his 
jailor liberty to go that night to the nup- 
tials, on his engagement to return be- 
fore the appointed hour. He leaves the 
prison, appears among the bridal party 
Se own mistress is glittering, 
signs the necessa rs, and retires— 
one shot ! Hi onan however, is 
delayed—the fatal time arrives, and he is 
not come—and the confiding jailor is 
ordered to take his place and suffer his 
doom. At the moment when the train 
is beginning to march, the young soldier 
rushes into the ranks, and takes his own 
destined station. But, as he is about 
to be led to death, it is discovered that 
in his nocturnal journey he has saved 
the King and his minister from the dag- 
ers of assassins, and he receives pardon, 
onour, and his mistress. It is scarcely 
necessary to observe that this most 
striking incident gives opportunity for 
situations in the highest degree drama- 
tic ; nor is it more necessary to state, 
that in Morton’s hands the opportunity 
is not lost. The piece is excellently 
acted from its first to its lowest charac- 
ters. _Macready’s Henry, though it does 
not afford scope for his more exalted 
tragic powers, is in the richest style. 
There is a‘ full-heartedness in his per- 
formance—a bounty that is boundless as 
the sea—a warm cordiality of spirit—of 
which no other artist can give the least 
image. His voice enriches a cordial hu- 
mour, and gives a new nobleness to 
noble . sentiment. His acting in the 
scene where Henry calls back an old 
soldier, to whom he has spoken harshly, 
and bids him sit down and partake with 
him of his scah vision, has a ge 
nuine humanity in it which makes the 
heart swell, and suffuses the eye with 
delicious tears. Charles Kemble’s per- 
formance i -4 is of gre 
varied excellence. His gallant bearing 
throughout—his agitation when Eugene 
is reminded of the King’s commission, 
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is easy and spirited. Liston, as the waiter 
at an inn, is as genial, and Emery, as the 
jailor, as sturdy as ever. Miss Brunton 
plays very gracefully; Miss Tree very 
ae ; and Miss Stephens very ten- 

erly. ‘The latter sings an exquisite duet 
with Master Longhurst, who is really a 
wonderful child, and is much assisted 
by the encouragements of the gentle and 
gifted associate of his song. ‘The whole 
plece is replete with English feeling, 
and 5 ma with French. gaiety. 

A drama in three acts, called Mon- 
toni, or the Phantom, has met with a dif- 
ferent success. It represents an Italian 
baron, who has beret his elder bro- 
ther to obtain possession of his fortunes, 
tortured by a fiendish partner in guilt, 
who threatens to denounce him if he 
does not receive his daughter’s hand. 
Besides this human tormentor, Mon- 
toni is appalled by stories of. the visita- 
tions of a spectre, and even with cere- 
monies pretending to raise him. At 
last, when he has the son of his brother 
in his power, and meditates his death, 
the companion of his crime, pursued as 
he thinks by the phantom, confesses his 
villainy. But the ghost is no other 
than Montoni himself, whom a troubled 
conscience has made to walk in his 
sleep, and who now awakens to die. 
There is much beauty in the language 
of this piece, and some of its situa- 
tions are dramatic; but, as. a whole, it 
is not judiciously arranged for the stage, 
and after three nights’ performance has 
been withdrawn. It had neither the 
variety of a melo-drame, nor the depth 
and grandeur of a tragedy. -The resolv- 
ing a phantom into a sleep-walker, and 
terrifying a man by his own agency, 
would be farcical if guilt were not the 
cause, and death the end of his rambles. 
We hate “these flaws and starts, im- 

stors to true fear,”’ which are -caused 

contemptible machinery, as in Mrs. 
Hadcliffe’s romances. Macready’s per- 
formance of the guilty Baron, especially 
his e when forced to resign his 
child, was truly appalling, and yet beau- 
tiful in its terrors. 
tification 


complete success of a genuine tragedy. 
Though the sweet and Freadful story of 
Virginius, on which it is founded, has 
been rep ly chosen by. the dramatist, 
we do not think that it offers very abun- 


dant materials. It is:so si , yet so 
com , that it seems srniby alificul 
ut destroy- 


: 


to to its incidents wi 


ing’ its ‘impression, .and without ad- 
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ditions, to supply that lengthened action 
which tragedy requires. The difficulty 
has been most felicitously overcome by 
Mr. Knowles, by filling the earlier parts 
of the play with beautiful domestic 
scenes, which give us a living and a 
ersonal interest in the characters, and 
i making the last act, after the chief 
catastrophe, not only exhibit the punish- 
ment of the ereees, but the meltin 
of the father’s heart from stony despair 
into gentle sorrow. The play is also 
remarkable for the singular purity of its 
sentiments and its diction. There is no 
startling paradox, no metaphysical subtle- 
ty; no strange blending of virtues and 
vices; no guilt “to a radiant angel 
linked ;” no florid extravagance; no 
** pomp of words.” It might perhaps 
have been improved by giving in the 
Opening scene more prominence to 
the wrongs of. the Roman people, and 
more dignity to the cause of their aven- 
gers, as a grander ees would 
thus be supplied to set off the beautiful 
groups of the picture. But if the’ at- 
tempt had reduced the author into re- 
signing any portion of that tender lone- 
liness so antique yet so new, or of that 
feeling so profound yet so pure, by which 
the piece is pervaded, we rejoice that he 
did not make it. The chief characters--- 
the brave yet most gentle Icilius—the 
honest, rough-faced, tender hearted Den- 
tatus—the fond and high-souled father— 
and the sweet victim—are conceived 
with great distinctness and sustained in 
singular keeping. The part of the heroine 
iaithe most exquisite all; it is almost 
too lovely to criticise. Here it is that the 
author chiefly excels Alfieri, whose Vir- 
inia is a regular tragedy heroine, boast- 
of ‘her plebeian blood,.and declaim- 
ing in the loftiest terms on her country’s 
wrongs. The Virginia of Mr. Knowles is 
_ a gentle maiden, on the verge of woman- 
hood, unconsciously lovely and loving. 
_ The beauty of her character is that 
which can never be out of date, and of 
_ which it is delightful to catch a glimpse, 
amidst the majestic sorrows and crimes 
ef history. How exquisite is her inno- 
- eerit love for lcilius—the embroidery of 
_ their names together, and the painting 
her lover’s face, instead of that of 
Achilles! How touching is her fa- 
_ ther’s way of receiving the discovery, 
- the affectionate trifling, in which his 
heart overflows, and his delicate mode 
- Of anticipating her half-formed wishes? 
ae nd how enchanting is it, to feel, as we 
_ are enabled to do in this piece, that 
se sweet tendernesses were extant in 
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stern Rome, in the time of Appius Clau- 
dius! The piece blends in some degree 
the classical and the romantic; it has the 
— of a Grecian statue, with the 


reath of life, and its youngest and most - 


delicate bloom. 

None of these excellencies are lost in 
the acting. Macready’s Virginius ranks 
with. his Goriolanua and his Richard She 
that is among the —s possible efforts 
of the tragedian. In the earlier scenes 
where he reproaches the people with 
enduring the decemvirate, he is the rude 
soldier of the commonwealth to the 
very life, and gives at once a reality and 
a date to the picture. Nothing can be 
more beautifully affecting than his joy- 
ful interviews with his child, his gentle 
sporting with her to discover ochish way 
her affections tend, and his tearful be- 
trothing her to her lover. The emotion 
of the father when told in the camp. of 
the seizure of Virginia, and his struggles 
to be calm, he not only powerfully 
pourtrays, but so nicely imaged even 
{o.miputest tones and gestures, that the 


—pre@ise ‘quality of the evil, and not its 


mere account, may be read in his acting. 
Not less striking is his performance in 
the scene on his arrival—his recognition 
of her mother’s spirit lighting up Vir- 
ginia’s features—his reply when re- 
minded that it is time to go to the 
forum, ‘‘ Let the forum wait for us,” 
as if attired in sudden majesty—and his 
noble composure where he describes 
how he will walk along with his daugh- 
ter under his arm. In the great scene 
in the forum—-which is wrought to an 
interest which keeps the audience 
breathless-—he is at once pathetic and 
sublime ;—now pouring forth a tide of 
indignant eloquence, broken with fre- 
uent beauty; now interrupting . the 
orms of injustice with abrupt impati- 
ence; now mute in speechless agony ; 
until he gives the terrible blow, and in 
a voice hardly human dedicates Appius 
with the blood of his child to the infer- 
nal gods! The wanderings of his mind 
after the deed are among the most af- 
fecting representations of madness—his 


contest with Appius fearful—and his 


moveless look of horror when discovered 
kneeling over the body of his oppressor, 
petrific.—Charles Kemble has not much 
to do in Icilius, and, on the first night 
of the piece laboured under a severe 
hoarseness, but in the scene where he 
rescues Virginia, even then he burst into 
an enthusiastic defiance of the tyrant 
which warmed the heart of every spec~ 
tator. His look, attitude, and action, 
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where he kneels to receive the hand of 
Virginia from her father, form an ad- 
mirable study for a s¢ulptor. Terry’s 
Dentatus is complete; sturdy yet true 
hearted ; and Abbott gives a fervid por- 
trait of the impetuous decemvir. But 
what shall we say to Miss Foote’s Vir- 
ginia? It realizes that lovely creature 
of the poet’s fancy, as poet’s fancy has 
seldom indeed been realized on the 
scene. Her natural surprise and half 
vexation when Virginius pretends to 
take the head of Icilius for that of Den- 
tatus-—her gentle rapture when she finds 
that her hopes are sanctioned—her ex- 
pression of the assurances which nature is 
giving her that she is the child-of Vir- 

inius—-her sweet chidings of her uncle 
for only hoping that her father will come 
to protect her, and the scream of joy 
with which she flies to his arms when 
he appears—are perhaps the most promi- 
nent of the delicate features of this en- 
chanting performance. Miss Foote has 
not usually had justice done to her talents. 
The world is chary of its admiration ; 
and because she is of peerless beauty, 
they have not allowed her to be an ac- 
tress. We hope that her Virginia will 
compel it to admit that it has been mis- 
taken. 

The new After-piece, called The Fight 
3 Bothwell Brigg, produced at this 

heatre, on Monda the 22d, is far in- 
ferior to all the other Dramas which 
have been founded on the Scottish ro- 
mances. We know not what Mr. Dib- 
din may be able to do with Old Mor- 
tality, which he has advertized as in 
preparation at the Surrey—for he has 
the happiest talent in the world for this 
species of adaptation-—but the novel, 
whieh is one of the noblest of its au- 
thor’s works, does not to -us fit 
for the stage. Its incidents are scattered 


over a long period, its: individual: inte- 
rest is feeble, and its characters too lofty 
and ithaginative to be contracted within 


the narrow circle of the Theatre. . The 
sublime language of the Covenanters— 


their awful perversions of the judgments 
of Heaven, ‘arid the fierce out- ing: 
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thirst. for his. blood, and wait till the 
clock shall announce the termination of 
the sabbath to murder him, passes off 
almost without notice, and quite with. 
out sympathy. An attempt ts made to 
represent the battle at Loudon Hill, and 
that of Bothwell Brigg, which are more 
than painted to us in the novel, but they 
are complete failures. Some of the mu- 
sic is een the scenery is beautiful, 
the acting of cee Abbott, Blanchari!, 
and Connor, excellent ; and the singing 
of Duruset and Miss Tree delicious ; but 
these are insufficient to dispel the lan- 
uor which is brought on by a series of 
isjointed incidents and tedious dia- 
logues. 
hen we see the Covenanters, whose 
words and whose deeds have petrified 
our souls, personated by the lowest re- 
tainers of the Theatre, we can scarcely 
avoid suspecting that the Managers in- 
tended to burlesque and ridicule the 
creations of the great novelist. 
SURREY THEATRE. 

The new Melo-drama, called The 
Knight of Rhodes, founded on a Tragedy 
of Sir James Bland Burges, is not one of 
the most interesting productions of this 
Theatre. Its plot is the unsatisfactory 
tale of a man who, in order to revenge 
some real or imagined injury, insinuates 
himself into the confidence of the war- 
rior whom he ‘hates ; and, by the aid of 
a deceitful woman, beguiles him into 
treason. ‘There is an inflation in the 
language, and a want of principle in all 
the chief characters, which effectually 
steel up our sympathies. It affords, 
however, a good opportunity to Mr. 
Huntley for the display of that dignified 
energy in which he excels. The scenery 
and dresses are peculiarly superb and 
appropriate.” > ‘s 

The very’ pleasant Farcetta of Js he 
Jealous? has been transplanted hither 
from the English Opera, and blooms as 
ae it were native to the soil. Mr. 
‘Watkins, who has a great versatility of 
talent, performs Belmour with an ease 
and dry humour, which leave little to 
desire even with Wrench in our me- 
mories. Mrs, Chatterly performs Har- 
riet, not«so agreeably to us as Miss 
Kelly, but in.a broader style, = is 
necessary to secure the hearty 
of the galleries. Miss Cope- 
= Rose most crisply and sweet- 

sings the: exquisite ballad of 

in Adair,” accompanied by herself 
the harp, with a taste and simplicity 
‘more: truly affecting, than: the orna- 
ted:style of more celebrated vocalists. 
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VARIETIES. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

University of Oxford.—The Prize Composi- 
tions are adjudged as follows :—Chancellor’s 
Prizes.—Latin Essay. ‘ -Quenam fuerit 
Concilii Amphictyonici constitutio, et quam 
vim ‘in tuendis Greciz libertatibus, et in 
Populoruam moribus formandis habuerit.” 
J.Shergold Boone, Student of Christ Church. 

English Essay. —** On the influence of the 
Drama.” Alex. Macdonnell, M. A. Student 
of Christ Church. 

‘Latin Verse. —‘* Newtoni Systema.”— 
William Ralph Churton, sometime of Lin- 
coln College, and now of Queen’s Ccllege, on 
Mr. Michell’s foundation. 

Sir Roger Newdigate’s Prize. — English 
Verse.—** The Temple of Diana at Ephesus.” 
— William Ewart, Commoner of Christ 
Church. 

London.—Health of the Metropolis. —There 
are few subjects more immediately connected 
with health and longevity than the purity of 
the atmosphere absorbed during respiration 3 
and yet it unfortunately happens, that there 
is scarcely a subject less attended to in the 
erection of large manufacturing districts, 
than the health of those who are crowded 
within its purlieus. 

The preparation of ammonia, vitriol, lamp 
black, white lead, and various other oxidable 
and animal substances, give out fumes of a 
most noxious quality. 

One of the most prominent, however, of 
the evils which may be enumerated in this 
Pandora’s box of impurity, is now under 
the immediate cognizance of that branch of 
the legislature best able to appreciate the 
merits of the question: Mr. Taylor having 
moved for, and obtained a Committee of the 
House of Commons, to examine how far it 
may be practicable to compel persons using 
steam engines and furnaces in their works, 
to burn their own smoke. : 

~The first attempt at burning the gaseous 
fluid issuing from these vomitories, appears 
to have been made by Mr. ‘Vatt, who, in 
1785, took out a patent for effecting this de- 


sirable object. His methed consisted in~ 


causing the smoke of the fresh. fuel, while 
passing from the fire, to combine with a 
current of oxygen, or fresh air, and then re- 
turn through fuel which had already ceased 
tosmoke. By this means, the smoke, and 
grosser parts of the flame, coming in contact 
with the burning fuel, was completely con- 
sumed, and converted into pure flame. 

. This mode of consuming smoke has been 
extensively employed, more particularly in 
the North of England. In 1796, Mr. Thom- 

_$0n also obtained a patent for this purpose ; 
_ but another plan, by Mr. Robertson of Glas- 
_ gow, has since been found preferable. This 
~ invention is nearly on the same principle as 
_ Mr. Watt's ; with this difference, that inthe 


_ latter case, the coal is introduced by a circu- | 


| hopper, to prevent, as much as possible, 
_ the introduction of atmospheric air. 


The bill now in agitation in Parlhament 
intends to embrace all other offensive effluvia, 
particularly those arising from heated ani- 
mal matter, which is always in a feetid state : 
of which it will be no abatement to urge, that 
such nuisances have long existed previously 
to the residence of any complainant, which 
will be deemed rather an aggravation of the 
offence, that persons have presumed to have 
continued to annoy a neighbourhood, and 
for such a length of time. ; 

Hydrogen Gas.—Mr. Cooper has lately 
discovered a curious property in this gas. 
If the lips be applied to a gasometer for a 
short time, it has the singular effect of 
changing the voice. This is observed im- 
mediately the person who has inhaled the 
gas leaves the vessel ; its effect, however, is 
but for a short time. 

Tron Bridges.—The injurious effects pro- 
duced by a variable atmosphere on these 
structures, has been lately exemplified in the 
new bridge crossing the Thames at Queen 
Street—where massive bars, weighing from 
five to ten hundred weight, were raised, dur- 
ing the last winter, several inches above their 
usual level. As it is impossible to prevent 
heat and cold from: producing their natural 
effects, we would recommend the adoption 
of a plan similar to that employed in the 
construction of chronometers, where counter 
bars, acting in a contrary direction to the 
downward pressure, compensate for the ef- 
fects of expansion in the metal. 

Amter.—Dr. Brewster maintains, from a 
multitude of examinations, that amber is an 
indurated vegetable juice. 


Nitrate of Silver.—M. Brandenbourg has 
pointed out an economical method of separa- 
ting silver from copper, or of making pure 
nitrate of silver from an alloy of silver and 
copper, which is an object of considerable 
importance to practical chemists. His me- 
thod is as follows :— 

He dissolves the alloy of silver and cop- 
per in nitric acid, and evaporates the liquid 
to dryness in a glass vessel. The salt is then 
put into an iron spoon, and exposed to a mo- 
derate heat, keeping the salt in a state of 
fusion till all ebullition is at an end. : It is 
then poured upon an oiled slab. If the 
liquid, which ought to have been at first 
transparent and colourless, does not acquire 
the least tint of blue, we may conclude that 
it Contains no copper. i 


Sailing. Carrioge.—A carriage with sails 


has recently been exhibited in the Garden 
Marbceuf, at Paris ; the model having been 
previously submitted to the inspection of the 
King by Mesdames Dering and Zettely. | It 
appears that this carriage is of English con- 


struction; the object of: the inventor is to. 
substitute sails for horses.. . The mechanism. 
is simple and ingenious. A helm fixed at 


the hind part of the carriage, serves to guide 


it; and by the aid of sails fastened on masts, 
it receives the force necessary for impelling 
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it forward. It is said, that in favourable 
weather, a carriage constructed on this plan 
is capable of travelling thirty miles an hour. 

The original idea of this machine is by no 
means new. About the year 1774, the Count 
de Gribauval, an officer of artillery in the 
French service, exhibited the model of a me- 
chanical carriage, which was set in motion 
without the help of horses. In Russia and 
Sweden, when a boat is surprised by frost in 
a river or lake, itis placed on skaits, and co.- 
tinues to advance by means of its sails. Such 
is probably the origin of the new invention. 

Lithography.— This ingenious mode of 
multiplying graphic representations, we are 
happy to find, is making considerable pro- 
gress in this country. A large and accurate 
chronological chart of the contemporary so- 
vereigns of Europe from 1060 to 1820 has 
appeared, which is supposed to be the largest 
and finest specimen of Lithography that has 
yet appeared, and is entirely done on English 
stone. 

Sight Preservers.—A gentleman has in- 
vented a machine to take the glare off white 
paper or needlework, and which cools and 
softens the rays of light issuing from a lamp 
orcandle. It shcdsa delicate tinge of green 
upon paper, or any other substance placed 
within its influence, and renders print, how- 
ever small, quite distinct by candle-light. 

Astronomy.—An astronomical observatory 
similar .to that at Greenwich, is about to be 
erected at the Cape of Good Hope. Mr. F. 
Tallows, of Cambridge University, is a 
pointed astronomer : the situation is finely 
adapted for the advancement of science. 

New Electrical Batiery.—Dr. Dana, of 
Harvard University in America, has con- 
structed an electrical battery of plates, ex- 
tremely portable and compact, and from his 


experiments, appearing to be very powerful. 
It consists of alternate plates of flat glass 
and tin foil, the glass plates being on all 
sides two inches larger than those of foil. 
The alternate plates of tin foil are connected 
together, i. e. the Ist, 3d, 5th, 7th, &c. 
on one side, and the other series, or 2d, 
4th, 6th, sth, &c. on the other side, slips 
of tin foil extending from the sheet to the 
edge of the glass plates for that purpose. 
These connexions unite together all the sur- 
faces, which, when the battery is charged, 
take by induction the same state. A bat- 
tery constructed in this way contains, in 
the bulk of a 4to volume, a very powerful 
instrument, and when made of plate glass, it 
is extremely 
to keep the whole of the inner surfaces from 
the air, and to retain it in a constant state of 
dry insulation. 

Chemical Analysis of Wheat.—D. Tad- 
dei having undertaken researches in fermen- 


tation, and particularly in that of grain and 
in various cases has that 
the gluten of wheat is of two sub- 


distinct from each other, 


one of he has named ‘Rloiodina, and 


» by varnishing the edges, 
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the other zimoma. The first of these gives 
to gluten its elasticity; and the second is 
the cause of the fermentation which takes 
place in the mixtures of gluten with other 
vegetable substances. D. Taddei had oc- 
casion to mix various gams, gum resins, 
and resins, with the different kinds of flour. 
Amongst the mixtures it was found, that that 
of the powder of the resin of guaiacum with 
wheat flour, became of a very fine blue, as 
soon as it was well kneaded with water, in 
contact with the air. Various colours were 
produced with the flour of other kinds of 
grain: and it appeared that the shade of 
blue colour, produced by the various mix- 
tures, corresponded to the quantity of zzmo- 
ma contained in them. ! 

The powder of guaiacum is, therefore, a 
re-agent, capable of discovering the altera- 
tion which. flour may have undergone by 
fermentation in magazines, ships, &c. and 
also of ascertaining if it be mixed with the 
flour of other seeds deficient in gluten. It 
will also test the purity of starch. The 
flour of grain is consequently, too, a test of 
the purity of the resin guaiacum, which in 
commerce is almost always adulterated and 
falsified. 

Liverpool Museum.—A public museum of 
natural history has recently been attached 
to the Royal Liverpool Institution, and which 
was opened to the proprietors and strangers 
on the ist of the new year. The opulence 
of that town, and the extensive intercourse 
it is hourly carrying on with all quarters of 
the globe, have long excited surprise that a 
public repository for the productions of dis- 
tant countries has not been sooner estab- 
lished; it is, however, expected that the 


liberality of its inhabitants and of the friends 


of science will soon increase the foundation 
now laid of such a laudable undertaking, as 
many valuable donations have already been 
received. The zoological part (filling two 
commodious rooms) is, systematically ar- 
ranged with reference to the modern dis: 
coveries and improvements, by Mr. Wm. 
Swainson, F.L.S. who has superintended 
the whole. The collection of Zoophytes 
are uncommonly fine, and are arranged after 
the admirable system of Lamark. 

The gallery of pictures and sculpture has 
likewise been enriched by a fine series of 
casts from the Phygalian marbles, deposited 
there by John Foster, jun. esq. well known 
as the companion of Mr. Cockerell, while 
prosecuting those interesting researches in 
Greece which led to their discovery. An 
academy of painting is to be immediately 
established. 

Preservation of Crystals.—It is some- 
times an object to preserve good crystals 
of salts, especially with those who are atten- 
tive to the study of crystallography. In 
attaining this end, much assistance may be 
derived from the use of sweet oil. Many 


.crystals-which change and become dull 
by exposure to air, as alum, sulphate of 
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copper, sulphate of iron, prussiate of pot- 
ash, &c. if slightly oiled, do not then alter 
in a long time; and many efflorescent sub- 
stances are prevented from changing by the 
same means. Even crystals of Glauber’s 
salt will lie exposed to the air for weeks 
together without efflorescing, if well oiled. 
The best method is to soak the crystals in 
oil for a few hours, and then to wipe them 
and put them up in bottles. 

New Acoustical Machine: the Syren.— 
This instrument is a circular copper box, 
four inches in diameter ; the upper surface 
of this box is pierced by a hundred oblique 
apertures, each a quarter of a line in width, 
and two lines long; on the centre of this 
surface is an axis, upon which the circular 
plate moves ; this plate has also one hun- 
dred apertures, corresponding to those below, 
and with an equal obliquity, but in an op- 
posite direction. The obliquity is not ne- 
cessary to the production of sound, but it 
serves to give motion to the plate by the 
passing air. The box is connected by a tube 
with a bellows that supplies it with air. If 
water be passed into the Syren in place of 
air, it produces sound, even though the 
whole instrument be immersed, and the 
same number of concussions produces the 
same sound as in the air. In consequence 
of this property of being sonorous in the 
water the instrument has been called the 
Syren.—Annales de Chimie, XII. p.167. 

Effect of the Sun’s Rays on Magnetism.— 
Colonel Gibbs, in a letter to the editor of the 
American Journal of Sciences, relative to the 


FOREIGN 


FRANCE, 

- Travels of a Chinese in the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury.—Considerable light has been thrown 
on the geography of interior Asia by a trans- 
lation from the Chinese of a description of 
the kingdom of Camboge, by a Chinese who 
visited that country at the close of the thir- 
teenth century. To this is added, by M. 
Abel Remusat, the translator, a chronolo- 
_ gical notice of the same country, extracted 
from the Annals of China, with a map. 
This work not only adds to our knowledge 
of a country with which Europeans are but 
_ little acquainted, even at the present day, 
but it also contributes to a favourable esti- 
mate of the talents and acquisitions of the 
Chinese geographers, whose information ap- 
_. to have exceeded what many of the 
arned in Europe—who, by the bye, could 
not read their works—have thought of them. 
The subject is likely to be further investi- 
gated by the learned translator, who pro- 
"poses to do justice to the knowledge of the 
@hinese literati in an Exposé on the sub- 
ject. The year in which this Chinese tra- 
velled (1295) is the same as that in which 
Marco Polo, who first informed Europe on 

“Wie subject, returned to Venice. 
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influence of light on magnetism and mag- 
nets, says, ** that having kept his magnet in 
the dark, and lying down for a long time, 
he determined its power; he then exposed 
it to the sun’s rays, lying down and remote 
from the iron support. In forty minutes it 
gained 120z, in power, and in five hours 
20z. more.” It is not said how much the 
maguet would carry, nor if the place where 
it lay when covered up and when exposed to 
the sun were the same, 

English and French Money.—It has been 
recently discovered that the generally-con- 
ceived proportion between the money- 
weights of England and France is incorrect, 
in the ratio of about 650 in a million in fa- 
vour of France. This important fact has 
been ascertained, and the error traced to its 
source, by means of the plan now in opera- 
tion at the London Mint for comparing the 
weights of all countries, from attested stand- 
ards sent to Lord Castlereagh by the British 
Consuls abroad. 

Diseases of the Ear.—At a late Meeting of 
the Governors of the Royal Dispensary for 
the Relief of the Poor afflicted with Diseases 
of the Ear, it appeared that upwards of 2150 
patients had been admitted since its estab- 
lishment in 1816, the greater number of 
whom have been ‘cured or relieved, and 
thereby rendered capable of following their 
various employments, to which before many 
were incompetent. ‘Too much praise can- 
not be given to Mr. Curtis, the surgeon of 
the Institution, for his attention to the pa- 
tients under his care at that useful Charity. 


VARIETIES. 


Yellow Fever at Cadiz, investigated.—The 
medical part of the public awaits the com- 
munication of Dr. Pariset, who was sent by 
the Minister of the Interior to Spain, in the 
month of October last, for the purpose of 
observing on the spot the nature, progress, 
and best means of cure of the Yellow Fever, 
that raged at Cadiz and throughout Anda- 
lusia, at the time. Dr. Mazet was also ap- 
pointed as companion to Dr. Pariset, in this 

~ hazardous undertaking for the benefit of 
science. It seems, that the height of the 
epidemy was over before these gentlemen 
arrived at Cadiz: there died, however, daily 
seven or eight persons. The physicians in 
that city furnished every information re- 
specting the nature of the disease to these 
deputies from the French school of medi- 
cine; . who studied it in its three stages, 
during at least fifty days, from the patients, 
and much longer in the conversation of the 
Spanish physicians, and the books, which 
they obtained in the country. It is hoped, 
that the result of this visit will, at least, en- 
able them to establish regulations for the 
prevention and counteraction of the disease, 
if not to lay down an efficient plan for 


its cure. 
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ITALY. 


MSS. of Cicero, &c.—An article from 
Milan announces, that Mr. Peyron, pro- 
fessor of the Oriental languages in the uni- 
versity of Turin, has lately discovered some 
hitherto unknown MSS. of Cicero and of 
St. Augustine.—An account from Schwerin 
mentions, that two large chests full of an- 
tiques have been found in the Grand Ducal 
Palace, in a wing which was built by the 
celebrated Wallenstein, during the thirty 
years’ war. 

GERMANY. 


Complaints of Literary Piracy.—M. Brock- 
haus, bookseller at Leipsic, has presented 
to the King of Saxony a memoir and peti- 
tion, intreaiing him to solicit from the Vi- 
enna congress the promulgation of a law 
against the authors and venders of pirated 
editions of valuable works. Circumstances 
demand such security for literature, without 
delay, and that it rendered obligatory 
throughout the whole of the Germanic con- 
federation. If this cannot be obtained in 
favour of literature generally, at least, it 
seems to be no mere than just, as M. B. re- 
quests, that the subjects of the kingdom of 
Saxony, in which it never has been lawful 
to pirate, or to sell pirated works, may en- 
joy throughout Germany the same protection 
that the subjects of foreign states enjoy 
throughout the Saxon dominions, and espe- 
cially at the great bookselling—or rather— 
book-exchanging, fair of Leipsic. What 
effect this petition may have, it is not easy 
tosay ; but it is certain, that at present, 
there are towns where the reprinting works 
in a piratical minner forms a considerable 
source of employment. 


Raffaelle, a Drama.—We have sometimes 
been surprised, that, connected as poetry 
and painting are, as sister arts, so little use 
should have been made of the painter’s 
study, or of those incidents which very sup- 
posably—as supposabilities are allowed at 
the theatre—may happen in the course of 
an artist’s. life.. The object. of .the art of 
painting is beauty, and the study of beauty 
is likely, as every artist feels, to give ample 
scope to incident. Two German poets, M. 
Ochl and M. Kind, have derived 
dramas from the lives of Corregio and Van- 
dyck; the first exhibits genius struggling 
against poverty (founded on a tradition, most 
probably very erroneous), the second not of 
so sombre a character. These pieces have 
been highly applauded. M. Braun has 
chosen a painter, also, for his hero, no less 
than. Jl Divino Raffzello; who is shewn 
in selation to his rivals, to his prince, to his 
age, and to the world. It is true, however, 
that to bring all these. together, . the 
poet has swerved from the precision of his- 
tory and chronology; but in this he has 





Bramante the architect, with Raf- 
faelle, all at the court of Pope Julius II. He 


supposes that La Fornarina, the celebrated 
mistress of Raffaelle, was daughter of Bra- 
mante, who, when dying, committed her to 
the charge of Michael Angelo. Castiglione 
is the (unsuccessful) rival of Raffaelle. How- 
ever,MichaelAngelo, who is conscious of his 
ability to continue the construction of St. 
Peter’s church, is extremely irritated at that 
office being committed to Raffaelle ; whence 
arises some intricacy in the plot; but the 
delicacy of Raffaelle resigns this charge to 
Michael Angelo, Count Castiglione resigns 
to Raffaelle his pretensions to La Fornarina; 
and the whole concludes without bloodshed 
or murder. However feeble this plot may 
appear, the language, the sentiments, and 
the truth of character, are spoken favourably 
of, by those who think it may bear reading 
in the closet, though it would not support 
itself on the stage. 
: SPAIN. 

Sacred Hisiory of Spain.—Whatever may 
be thought by us heretics, there can be no 
doubt but that Spain is a most holy and 
sanctified country: the forty-third volume 
of Espana Sagrada—Sacred Spain, ap- 
peared in 18195; and was offered for sale by 
the porter of the convent of St. Philip the 
Royal. A work so long and so extensive 
may well be supposed to have had several 
editors. The first part, from volume I. to 
volume XXIX., was compiled by Frater 
Henri Florez; and from that to volume 
XLII. was the labewr of Frater Manuel 
Risco. The present volume is the joint 
production of Fraters Antolin Merino and 
Joseph-de-la-Canal. It does not appcar 
that the whole of Spain is yet included ; so 
that a number of additional volumes may be 
expected. The whole comprises justifica- 
tory pieces, acts of councils, histories of the 
establishment of cathedrals, and other reli- 
gious institutions, their various revolutions, 
changes in bishoprics, condition before the 
Moors, under the Mussulmans, and since 
their expulsion ; also, notices of the man- 
ners.of the Spaniards. during the first four 
Christian centuries (under the Romans), then 
under the dominion of the Goths, during the 
three following centuries, then under the 
Moors, for four centuries ; till the conquest 
of the kingdom of Toledo, at the end of the 
eleventh century, from which may be dated 
the decay of the Mahometan,empire in Spain. 
During this time most of the present bishop- 
rics in in were founded. Such a collec- 
tion, while it corrects. many an idle tale and 
tradition, must, doubtless, contain or coun- 
tenance many others. 

SWEDEN. 
Medals of eminent Men,—A subscription 


is opened for striking a hundred medals in 


bronze, silver, and.gold, in honour of those 


men, in all, countries, who have acquired 
the greatest real glory by the distinguished 
services they have rendered to society and to 
the world at large. H. M, the king of Swe- 


den, has subscribed nearly 5,000/. towards 
the completion of this undertaking. 
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' : NORWAY. 
Constitutional Catechism.—The mode of 
catechetical instruction has, dndoubtedly, 
many recommendations: it engages the at- 
tention of youth, and the memory of riper 
years. How far the Constitution of a 
country may be a proper subject of cate- 
chism, without vivd voce explanation, we 
presume not to say ; butit has been adopted 
for this purpose by M. C. M. Falsen of 
Berghen, in a small volume, which he calls 
Norges .Grand lov i Sporgsmaal og soar, &c. 
Catechism of the Norwegian Constitution. 
The author, though a noble himself, wishes 
much that there were no privileged order ; 
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and that all subjects were equal in the eye of 
the law. It will from hence be supposed, 
that the author is a firm friend to liberty 
and to the independence of his country. But 
this is not the only requisite for making a 
good Constitution, a Constitution truly fa- 
vourable to the people, though it may be.a 
principal, oreven an indispensable, point in 
one that may be most suitable for Norway. 
EGYPT. 

Egyptian Improvement.— The Pasha of 
this hitherto benighted country is about to 
send several young Arabs to Europe, to study 
the language and sciences of this quarter of 
the globe. 
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NEW INVENTIONS. 

Siderography.—The Inventions and Patents 
of Messrs. PERKINS, FarRMAN, and HEATH. 
—These interesting and important inven- 
tions form an epoch in the history of the 
Fine Arts; and are likely to contribute ef- 
fectually to the diffusion of science, as well 
as to the prosperity of manufactures, the 
improvement of the arts, and the diminu- 
tion of crime. The principal discovery is a 
method of softening steel, so as to render it 
superior to copper, for all the purposes of 
i and engraving, in all the various 
modes in which those arts are practised. 
When the engraver has completed his work 
upon a plate of this description, the inventor 
hardens it again; and in this hardened state 
it is capable of producing, even where the 
work is very fine, several hundred thousands 
of impressions, which may be worked at an 
advantage of 50 per cent. in facjlity and 
dispatch over copper-plate printing. But 
this is a small part of the merit of this in- 
vention. ‘The steel plate, engraved and re- 
hardened, is made to produce any required 
number of copper-plates, in all which the 
work is identical with the original. Thus 
impressions from a single engraving may be 
multiplied, almost to an infinite extent. The 
process, by which these copper-plates are 


produced, is as follows. The engraved stecl _plates, which would have required frequent * 


plate being hardened, and placed in a press 
«invented by the patentees, a cylinder of 
softened steel revolves over it, and in that 
ess receives on its periphery a perfect 
mpression in relief from the engraved work, 
as melted wax is impressed by a seal. This 
steel cylinder is then hardened by the same 
en as the original plate, and being 
ards made to revolve over plates of 
copper or softened steel, placed in the abeve- 
Mentioned press, produces on each of them 

_ &perfect fac-simile of the original engraving. 
3 softened steel plates may be hardened, 
‘and will then make new cylinders. Thus 
even thé finest and most delicate engraving, 
Which in the old method would be worn 
ut in the production of a few hundred 
ts, and could never be re-executed with 
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perfect identity, may, by substituting steet 
for copper as the subject of the original 
work, and by the process here described, 
be made to produce an infinite number of 
fine impressions. 

Besides this new and important discovery, 
Messrs. Perkins and Fairman are patentees 
of an engine, which designs on a revolying 
cylinder, whose axis moves in several direc- 
tions, an infinite variety of figures adapted 
to borders, &c. The diversity, regularity, 
and beauty of these figures are wonderful ; 
and this engine, like the Kaleidoscope, pro- 
duces them in an endless variety of combi- 
nations. It also possesses the property of 
producing the same figure alternately in- 
dented and in relief, whereby the parts which 
are dark in one of a series of figures, appear 
light in the next, and so on vicissim. We 
have seen some ingenious attempts to imi- 
tate the performances of this engine, which 
have proved totally unsuccessful, and we 
are convinced that such imitation is im- 
possible. 

The advantages of these inventions will 
shortly be conspicuous in the improvements 
of our manufactures of pottery and printed 
cottons, linens, &c. as well as in the illus- 
tration and embellishment of works whose 
extensive sale precluded the use of copper- 


re-engraving. We are satisfied that the de- 
mand for engraving will be considerably 
augmented by this extension of its utility, 
and that fine works will in future be given, 
where inferior performances could only be 
afforded.—But the most important benefit 
likely to be derived from these inventions is, 
the prevention of forgery. It has long been 
well: understood, that a plate containing a 
variety of subjects, executed by the most 
eminent artists in their best and most highly- 
finished manner, would be an inimitable 
performance; the only objections were, that 
such a plate would print but a few copies ; 
this objection is now removed. Nothing 
prevents the Directors of the Bank from 
combining in their notes hod labours of all 
our first-rate engravers, and printi cir 
Vor. XIII. 5A a 
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numerous copies from many originals at 
once. The engine engraving, which we 
have mentioned, might be added to the 
security; impressions of the parts of the 
work might be circulated for general inspec- 
tion and comparison ; and the engraver, who 
would then attempt an imitation, must de- 
vote the most extraordinary talents and the 
greater part of his life to a hopeless and un- 
profitable undcrtaking. 

It is difficult to conceive that the plan 
now in preparation by the Bank can pro- 
duce any impediments to forgery more dif- 
ficult to surmount, than those which are 
offered by these inventions. As we are fully 
convinced that it is the sincere desire of 
the Directors to adopt the most effectual 
means for the prevention of that destructive 
Crime, we congratulate the public on the 
probability that either by the system now in 
preparation, or by the inventions which we 
have here endeavoured to explain, that most 
desirable object will soon be attained. 


NEW PATENTS. 


Daviv Gorpvon, of Edinburgh, Esg., and 
Eowarpb Hearp, of Brighton, Chemist; 
Sor a Portable Gas Lamp. June 19, 1819. 


The principle of this invention for making 
a gas lamp portable, consists in condensing 
the inflammable gas by forcing it into a 
strong vessel by means of a pump, which 
vessel forms the body or reservoir of the 
lamp ; and when it is desired to light the 
lamp, permitting the gas to issue in a suffi- 
ciently moderate manner to supply its bur- 
ner or burners, by means of a valve or a 
stop-cock of a particular construction. The 
reservoir or body of the lamp may be made 
of any substance that is sufficiently strong 
and close in its texture to contain the con- 
densed gas. This body or reservoir of the 
lamp may be made of almost any form that 
may be wished, provided the strength to re- 
sist the expansive force of the gas be in- 
creased, to compensate for any.loss of strength 
arising from unequal resistance. The pa- 
tentees, however, recommend that this body 
or reservoir should be made in the form of a 
sphere, or a cylinder with hemispherical 
ends, as these are the strongest forms. 
' When it is desired to have the lamp of 
gold or silver, or any expensive material, it 
may be best to have a copper cylinder or 
sphere eae the more expensive case. 

The body or reservoir of the lamp may 


either form part of the lamp exhibited to 
view, or it may be con under a table, 


desk, &c. put into a statue, or the pedestal of 
a statue, or even put into a different room 
or closet from, that where it is wished the 
should be exhibited ; and then uniting 
cera Weeee % burners. It wil) also 
a most useful appendage to carriages, 
mail, or stage-coaches, &c. as the reservoir 
Oia, Se Reeve Sec (ies bast, op Us the 
‘may be illuminated in the-daskest night 
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at a trifling expense. It will also be a most 
useful lamp on board of ships. 


James Woon, of New Compton-street, in 
the Parish of St. Giles’ in the Fields, in the 
County of Middlesex, Musical Wind-In- 
strument Maker; for an Improvement in 
the Formation and Position of the Long 
Keys B natural and C sharp, used upon 

‘the Musical Instrument commonly called 
the Clarionet, for the more easily fingering 
of the same. December 18, 1819. 


This invention or improvement in the for- 
mation and position of the long keys, B na- 
tural, and C sharp, used upon the musical in- 
strument called the clarionet, for the more 
easily fingering the same, consists in the 
placing and altering part of the keys in such 
manner as to allow the finger of the per- 
former to pass from the key C sharp to the 
key B natural, and from the key B natural, 
again to the key C sharp (either in the case 
of ascending or descending), with greater 
facility than can be attained by the form 
and arrangement of the keys, as constructed 
upon the clarionet at present in use. The 
said keys are placed upon the instrument in 
a direction nearly parallel to its length, and 
are used with their fingering ends marked B 
natural and C sharp, turned towards the 
performer. 


By this arrangement the finger of the per- 
former, which operates upon the keys now 
in use, must be passed sideways, or in a 
direction across the instrument from one 
key to the other in producing the notes B 


natural and C sharp, which occasions an. 


unpleasant and difficult motion of the fingers, 
particularly in the performance of quick 
passages in music. 


Mr. W.’s improvement is adapted to ob- 
viate this inconvenience, by placing the 
fingering parts of the long keys B flat and C 
s in one line ; and that in a direction 
earallel to the length of the instrument; so 
that the finger of the performer has only to 
move slightly forwards in the direction of 
the length of the instrument, to operate 
upon the two keys, and the fingering is 
thereby much facilitated. 


PATENTS LATELY GRANTED. 


Francis Lambert, of Coventry-street, 
St. James’s, Westminster, Middlesex, Silver- 
smith and Jeweller ; for a new method of 
mounting and producing, and also removing, 
preserving, and replacing the figure in weav- 
ing gold and other laces. April 11, 1820. 

Henry ConstTanTINeE Jenninos, of 
Carburton-street, Fitzroy-square, St. Pancras, 
Middlesex, Esq. ; hd a lock or fastening for 
general use. April 11, 1820. 

THOMAS ivan, of Shrewsbury, Salop, 
Plumber ; for certain improvements in ma- 
chinery for manufacturing lead and other 
metal into pipe and sheets. April 11, 
1820. 
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MONTHLY REGISTER. 


ARCHITECTURE. 

Principles of Design in Architecture, 
traced| in Observations on Buildings. svo. 
7s. 

An Address to the People of England on 
the projected Building of a Palace for the 
Sovereign, and for a National Gallery. By 
John Macleod. 8vo. 4s. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Catalogue of Books for 1820, now selling 
at the prices affixed to each article, by Payne 
and Foss, London. Qs. 6d. 

Catalogue of the Library of the Atheneum, 
Liverpool. By Geo. Burrell, principal Li- 
brarian. 8vo. pp. 434. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

The Second and concluding Part of the 
Life and Works of Benjamin West, esq. By 
John Galt. With Portrait, 7s. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Luis 
de Camoens. By John Adamson, F. S. A. 
2 vols. cr. 8vo. 24s. L. P. 

Select. Biography ; being a Collection of 
Lives of Eminent Men who have been an 
honour to their Country. Vol.1. Part 1. 
Latimer. 2s; 6d. 


CHEMISTRY. 

A Catechism of Chemistry; containing 2 
concentrated and simple View of its Elemen- 
tary Principles ; adapted to those commenc- 
ing that science. By an Amateur. 12mo. 

As an introduction to the systematic works, or 
to a course of lectures, we consider this catechism 
a work of much utility. 

) DRAMA. 

Sappho ; a Tragedy. By F. Grellparzer. 
Translated from the German, and adapted to 
the English Stage. 8vo. 

Aguilhar; a Tragedy. By H. Maddison 
Tweddell, nephew of the late John Twed- 
dell, of Trinity Coll. Cambridge. 8vo. 4s. 

Henri Quatre; or Paris in the Olden 
Time. By Thomas Morton, esq. 2s. 6d. 

The Fate of Calas: a Tragic Melodrame. 


By Thos, Dibdin. 1s. 6d. 


EDUCATIONs~- ~~ 

Ruddiman’s Rudiments of the Latin 
Tongue ; edited by Dr. Hunter, Professor 
of Humanity in the University of St. An- 
ditew’s. 12mo. 


This valuable introduction to Latin Grammar is 
too well known to need our recommendation. The 
(present edition is neat and correct, and contains in 
an Appendix an able elementary view of the moods 
and tenses of the Greek and Latin verbs by the 
editor. 


Cornelii Nepotis De Vitis Excellentium 


- Imperatorum, Editio Nova: Ad fidem opt. 


i. &c. Studio Alexandri Stewart. 12mo. 


’ Besides the lives of eminent commanders by Cor- 


‘hélius Nepos, with notes, this little volume con- 


tains a chronology, calendar, vocabulary, and index 
of names. The text is throughout accented, to 


denote the quantity of the syllables; and the work 
is, on the whole, worthy of general encouragement 


¥ 


: 


Extracts on Education, from the most po- 
pular Writers. 18mo. 2 vols. 7s. 6d. 

An, Italian and English Grammar, from 
Vergani’s Italian and French Grammar, sim- 
plified in Twenty Lessons. By M.. Gui- 
cheney. 12mo. 4s. 6d. bound. 

A Practical Introduction to the Science 
of Short-Hand, upon the Principles of the 
late ingenious Dr. Byrom. By Wm. Gaw- 
tress. 12mo. 5s. 

FINE ARTS. 

The Italian Schools of Painting, with Ob- 
servations on the present State of the Art. 
By the Rev. J.T. James. 8svo. 9s. 6d. 


The author gives in this work a compendious 
history of each school; to which is subjoined, a 
catalogue of the painters belonging to it, shewing 
the dates of their existence, and the masters under 
whom they studied. This arrangement is the best 
and clearest of which the subject admits. The 
storia pittorica of Lanzi has been the leading autho- 
rity consulted by the author, but he has evidently 
consulted many other works, and examined the 
Italian pictures with taste and judgment. His ob- 
servations on the present state of painting will be 
read with interest; and we coincide in his opinion, 
that although the stupendous works of the old 
masters, whose genius was, from necessity, much 
more original and inventive than that of the mo- 
derns, will always remain in some respects un- 
equalled by their successors; yet that the British 
artists, by steadily adhering to the study of nature 
and avoiding the imitation of imitative works, bid 
fairest of all existing painters to rival the names of 
Michael Angelo, Raffaelle, and Titian. 


A Catalogue of the Pictures at Grosvenor 
House, London, containing Etchings of the 
whole Collection, and an Historical Notice 
of each Picture. By John Young, Keeper of 
the British Institution. 4to. 2]. 2s.; India 
paper, 3]. 3s. 

The Practice of Drawing and Painting 
Landscapes from Nature in Water-colours, 
exemplified in a Series of Instructions calcu- 
lated to facilitate the Progress of the Learner. 
By Francis Nicholson. 4to. 21s. 

A New Series of Twenty-one Plates to il- 


_lustrate Lord Byron’s Works. Engraved by 


Charles Heath, from Drawings by R. West- 
all, R.A. With a Portrait, engraved by 
Armstrong, from the original Picture, by T. 
Phillips, R.A. In 4to. 3]. 3s.; 8vo. 2i. 2s.; 
and f. c. vo 11. 10s. 

GEOLOGY. 

A New Geological Map of England and 
Wales, reduced from Smith’s Map, exhibit- 
ing a General View of the Stratification of 
the Country: intended as an Elementary 
Map for those commencing the study of 
Geology, on a large sheet. 14s. 

A Geological Map of England, coloured; 
accompanied by a Memoir: to which Is 
added an Alphabetical Index to the Hills, 
with a list of the Hills arranged according to 
the Countries. By G. B. Greenough, ‘esq. 
F.R.S. F.L.S. President of the Geological 
Society. On six sheets, 6l. 6s. or 71. 10s. 
mounted on rollers, or in a case. 
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GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

The Present State of Chili, from the Re- 
port laid before Congress by Judge Bland, 
the Commissioner sent to that Country by 
the Government of the United States in 
1818. 3s. 6d. 

Geographical and Descriptive Delinea- 
tions of the Island of Van Dieman’s Land, 
one of the Dependencies of New South 
Wales. By Lieut. C. Jeffreys, R.N. Late 
Commander of the Brig Kangeroo. 8vo. 5s. 

Narrative of the Political and Military 
Transactions of British India nnder the Ad- 
ministration of the Marquis of Hastings ; 
1813 to 1818. By Henry T. Prinsep, of the 
Hon. East India Company’s Service, Bengal ; 
plates. 4to. 21. 10s. 

An Account of Timbuctoo and Housa, 
Territories in the Interior of Africa. By El 
Hage Abd Salum Shabeenie, a Native of 
Marocco, who personally visited and resided 
as a Merchant in those interesting Countries. 
With Notes, critical and explanatory. To 
which are added, Letters descriptive of va- 
rious Journeys through West and South 
Barbary, and across the Mountains of Atlas. 
By James Grey Jackson, esq. Professor of 
Arabic, and Author of an Account of the 
Empire of Marocco, and of the Districts of 
Suse, Tafilelt, and Timbuctoo, &c. 8vo. 12s. 

A History of the Indian Archipelago ; 
containing an Account of the Manners, Arts, 
Languages, Religions, Institutions, and Com- 
merce, of its Inhabitants. By John Craw- 
furd, F. R.S.; late British Resident at the 
Court of the Sultan of Java. With Thirty- 
five illustrative Maps and Engravings. 3 
vols, 8vo, 2]. 12s. 6d. boards. ~ 

HISTORY. 

Historical Documents and Reflections on 
the Government of Holland. By Louis 
Bonaparte, Ex-King of Holland. 

These volumes relate to the affairs of Holland, 
from 1806 to 1810. The author professes to consi- 
der it incumbent on men, who like him have go- 
verned nations, but have lost their influence, to 
give an account of their conduct during the con- 
tinuance of their power. He speaks of himself as 
a moderate unambitious man, forced into greatness, 
and compelled to sacrifice prosperity, repose, and 
even reputation, at the command of a brother, who 
neither appreciated his services, nor respected his 
integrity. The work contains many interesting 
anecdotes of Napoleon, and of other distinguished 
personages. It also elucidates the character of the 
French ruler, by proving, even from the partial re- 

ns of fraternal regard, his excessive rash- 
ness and self-sufficiency, his inordinate thirst for 
unlimited dominion, and his total freedom from 
every moral restraint in the prosecution of his 
plans of aggrandisement, His letters to the poor 
shadow of a king, repeatedly commanding him to 
consider himselfeas a mere tool of Napoleon, and 
his kingdom as a province of France, form an inte- 
resting portion of the work. 


LAW. ® 

The Daya-Crama-Sangraha; an Original 
‘Treatise on the Hindoo Law of Inheritance : 
- translated from the Sanscrit, by P.M.Wynch, 
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esq. ‘To which is added, the original Work 
in the Sanscrit Language. Royal 4to. 11. 1s. 
sewed. 

A Law Glossary of the Latin, Greek, Nor- 
man, French, and other Languages, inter- 
spersed in the Commentaries by Sir W. 
Blackstone, and various Law Treatises upon 
each Branch of the Profession: translated 
into English, and Alphabetically arranged. 
By Thomas Tayler. 8vo. 9s.° 

A Treatise on the Law of Dower, with a 
View to the Modern Practice of Conveyan- 
cing. By John James Park, of Lincoln’s 
Inn, esq. 8vo. 18s. 

The Barrister ; or, Strictures on the Edu- 
cation proper for the Bar. By Thomas Rug- 
gles, esq. 12mo. 6s. 


MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


An Inquiry into certain Errors relative to 
Insanity, and their Consequences, Physical, 
Moral, and Civil. By George Man Bur- 
rows, M.D. F.L.S. 8svo. 8s. 

Pharmacologia; or, the History of Medi- 
cinal Substances; with a view to establish 
the Art of Prescribing and of Composing 
Extemporaneous Formula upon fixed and 
scientific Principles. By John Ayrton Pa- 
ris, M.D. F.L.S. 8vo. 15s. 

An Historic Sketch of the Causes, Pro- 
gress, Extent, and Mortality, of the Conta- 
gious Fever epidemic, in Ireland, during 
the Years 1817-18-19, with numerous Ta- 
bles, and an Appendix, containing various 
Documents illustrative of its General His- 
tory and the System of Management adapted 
for its Suppressicn. By William Hartz, 
M. B. Physician to the King’s Hospital, and 
to the Prisons of Dublin. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Lacon; or, Many Things in Few Words, 
addressed to those who Think. By the Rev. 
C. C. Colton, A. M. late Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. 7s. 

The Eton Salt-bearer : a periodical Work ; 
to he published in Monthly Parts. By an 
Etonian. Part I. 1s. 

Thoughts on the Love of Excelling and 
the Love of Excellence. §svo. 6s. 

A New Dictionary of the Fashionable 
World, translated from the French; with 
Selections and Additions. Plate. 

An Historical Research concerning the 
most Ancient. Congregational Church in 
England, shewing the Claim of the Church 
worshipping in Union Street, Southwark, to 
that Distinction. By Benjamin Hanbury. 

Miscellanies; in Prose and Verse. By 
Thomas Jones. With Portrait, 6s. 6d. 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES, 


The Astrologer ; or the Eve of San Sebas- 
tian: a Romance. By J. M.H. Hales, esq. 
i2mo. 3 vols. 

Olivia; a Tale, by a Lady of Distinction, 
12mo. 2 vols. 12s. 6d. 

The Wharbroke Legend; a Tale of the 
Dead. i12mo. 2 vols. 14s, 
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De Clifford; or Passion more powerful 
than Reason: a Tale. 12mo. 4 vols. 22s. 

Locheil; or the Field of Culloden: a No- 
vel. 12mo. 8 vols. 

Glenfergus; a Novel. 3 vols. 21s. 

The Spirit of Cervantes ; or Don Quixote 
abridged : a Selection of the Episodes and 
Incidents, with a summary Sketch of the 
Story of that popular Romance: with Four 
coloured Plates. 8svo. 

A Letter to the Author of Waverley, Ivan- 
hoe, &c. on the Moral Tendency of those 
popular Works. Qs. 

Antar, a Bedoueen Romance: translated 
from the Arabic, by Terrick Hamilton, esq. 
Second Edition, in 4 vols. 11. 16s. : 

Warbeck of Wolfstein. By Miss Hol- 
ford, author of ** Wallace,” &c.* 12mo. 3 
vols. 

Fables of La Fontaine, translated into 
English. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Retreat; or Sketches frorn Nature. 
2 vols, By the author of ‘* Affection’s 
Gift.” 


POETRY. 


Sonnets, Amatory, Incidental, and De- 


scriptive; with other Poems. By Cornelius 
Webb. 


This little unassuming work contains thirty-one 
sonnets, which are worthy to be ranked among the 
best and most genuine specimens of the class of 
poems to which they belong. The far greater 
number of productions designated by their title 
have no other claim to it than that which arises 
from the number of their lines. Many of them 
terminate with some conceit designed to be pointed 
and surprising, and have no link of harmony, but 
consist of three quartans and two drawling heroic 
verses at the close. The real sonnet has nothing 
in it of point or epigram. It usually developes a 
single feeling or thought in a continuous -strain, is 
complete in itself, and makes one clear impression 
on the mind, like a long verse or a couplet populous 
of sentiment. Perhaps the sonnet of Warton, in- 
scribed in a blank leaf of Dugdale’s Monasticon, is the 
finest that ever was written. Milton’s sonnets are of 
most exalted thought and noble rhythm, and have 
a simplicity and grace which assimilate them to 


some of the grandest pieces of detached philosophic _ 


reflection in the choruses of the Greek tragedies. 
To these the finest of Wordsworth’s are, at least, 
fully equal. They have a completeness in them- 
selves—a facile majesty—a pure and naked gran- 
deur, which makes them appear to the imagination 
like lone monumental columns, each fashioned from 
a single block of unspotted marble. The sonnets 
before us are not quite in so lofty a style, but have 
more of minute finishing. If they occasionally 


_ want the noble oneness which characterises Words- 


oe 


_ sensibility and of choicest music. 
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worth’s stateliest effusions, the fancies which che- 
quer them are very delicate and lovely, and are so 
curiously inlaid in the work, that we scarcely per- 
‘ceive the artifice. Many of them are pieces of deep 
We give the 
following, the very conceit of which is most pas- 
sionate and intense, as a specimen. 


_ “Immortal spirit of her who in me bred 
A deathless love—if thou dost mortally live 
_ Out of thine own heaven—some knowledge give 
= where thou art, that I may straight be fed 
+ With sight of thee; and be thine eyes’ light shed 
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On night’s dark-scowling sky—and leave it there, 
Like a blest star, to lead me through the air, 
As those wise Easterns old to Bethlehem were led !— 
Do this, if thou dost live; but if thy breath 
Is breathed, guide my weak steps tothy young grave, 
That I may mourn on it, and madly rave, 
Till loathed life is lost in longed-for death ! 
Hear me—and some way answer me—Oh hover, 
Living or dead, about thy dying lover !” 


There is, besides the sonnets, a very touching 
little poem, called ‘* The Dying Minstrel,” which 
seems to convey to us the last breathings of expi- 
ring genius. In this piece, and in more of the 
sonnets, which appear to express personal emotions, 
there is a sweet melancholy, which we trust the 
sympathy of kindred spirits will speedily lighten. 
The lowness of the price of this work, and the 
meanness of its external appearance, lead us to fear 
that the author, of whom we individually know no- 
thing, has not as yet been appreciated as he de- 
serves. Humble as the production is, there is in 
it manifest tracings of the “ vision and the faculty 
divine,” which will not, we trust, be obscured by 
the scorn of the critics, or the neglect of the world! 


The Emigrant’s Return, a Ballad; and 
other Poems. By J. M. Bartlett. 12mo. 

The longest of these poems, “ The Emigrant’s 
Return,” is founded on the interesting fact of a 
sufferer in the French revolution having, on his 
return to his native country, found a wife and 
daughter living in retirement, whom he believed to 
have perished in the fearful struggles of the times. 
The versification of this and of the shorter pieces 
is uniformly harmonious, the expression is often 
happy, and the fancies rich and graceful. The 
chief defect of the author’s style is an occasional 
false glitter, a metallic brightness of imagery which 
does not warm while it sparkles. His images, 
though ingeniously applied, are not in unison with 
the general sentiment, and thus sometimes only 
distract the mind, and break the current of sym- 
pathy. For example, he thus describes a daughter 
who has just discovered her long-lost parent: 


“ Silent she gazed, and motionless :-— 
Thus, sometimes, monumental urns 
Conceal, within their dark recess, 
The heart-consuming fire that burns! 
So glow’d the lamp in Tullia’s tomb, 
Till ages saw its light expire ; 
Whilst all without look’d chill’d by doom, 
Within it was all life and fire.” 


This image has in itself a classical beauty ;—but 
“who does not feel that its sepulchral chillness is 
very unpleasing when it is introduced to illustrate 
a first kindling joy and living hope too deep to be 
expressed in words? We trust the author will 
rectify this defect, as he is endowed with talents 
which we should be happy to see genially and suc- 
cessfully exerted. 


Poems ; by Bernard Barton. 
10s. 6d. 

Ismael, an Oriental Tale, with other 
Poems. By Edw. G. L. Bulwer, written 


demy 8vo. 


between the age of Thirteen and Fifteen. 


12mo. 7s. 

The Poetical Decameron; or Ten Con- 
versations on English Poets and Poetry, par- 
ticularly of the Reigns of Elizabeth and 
JamesI, By J. Payne Collier, of the Mid- 
dle Temple. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 

Nuge Canore ; Poems by Charles Lloyd, 
author of Edmund Oliver, &c. Third Edi- 
tion, with Additions. 12mo. gs. 6d. 
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The Fancy; a Selection from the Poeti- 
cal Remains of the late Peter Corcoran, of 
Gray’s Inn, Student at Law. 

Fables from La Fontaine,in English Verse ; 
* full of wise saws and modern instances :” 
with Miscellaneous Notes. 8svo. 10s. 6d. 

Retrospection, a Rural Poem. By Tho- 
mas Whitby, author of ‘“ The Prlory of 
Birkenhead,” a Tale of the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury. 12mo. 


The excellencies of this little poem, if not very 
striking, are genuine and rare. It is truly, as its 
title denotes, “ rural.” The country scenes and 
manners which it describes are depicted with a 
simplicity and a minuteness of detail, which gives 
them a freshness and a reality which more aspiring 
poets seldom permit us to enjoy. It is, however, 
unfortunate that the werk is written in the quartan 
or elegiac measure, which wearies the ear in a long 
poem. We shall be happy to meet with the author 
again; and if he will adept a metre more appro- 
priate to his subject, we may venture to promise 
that his fidelity to nature will meet with the praise 
of many whose sympathies he may be proud to 
awaken. 


Chevy Chase; a Poem, founded on the 
Ancient Ballad: with other Poems. §vo. 


This is one of the most spirited poems which we 
remember to have seen written in the style of Sir 
Walter Scott’s poetic romances. If it wants some- 
thing of the noble simplicity of the old ballad on 
which it is founded, it possesses an interest of its 
own, and hurries us on from scene to scene, from the 
joyous chase to the fatal combat, without the least 
obstacle or delay. The catastrophe comes on us 
before we are aware, and when we arrive at the 
end of the journey through which the poet has 
wafted us, we wish it longer. We hope he will 
speedily employ his genius on some subject where 
no previous associations will interfere with his 
complete success. 


POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


A Series of Letters addressed to a Friend 
upon the Catholic Question. By Britanni- 
cus. 9s. 6d. 

System of voluntary National Revenue, 
to replace all compulsory Taxation. 2s. 6d. 

England’s Relief ; or Remarks upon Trade, 
Commerce, and Agriculture. By an Agri- 
culturist. 8vo. 

Circumstantial Narrative of the Campai 
in ip ney in the Year 1813. Written in 

Barun Von Odeleben; with 
Notes, ena = he. Aubert de Vitry, the French 
Editor; and by Alfred John 
Kempe, late Officer of Infantry. 2 vols. 6vo. 
pp. 1002. 

If the pleasures of memory in domestic life are 
delightful to the soul, they are not less so, nor less 
useful in a political roint of view. To those who 
complain of the sufferings of Britain by the war, we 
would recommend the recollection of what were 
the feelings of our wives, of our children, nay, of 
ourselves, in contemplation of a French Sainte, 
even whilst we were assured that such invasion could 
not be finally successful; and, should that not avail 
in checking discontent, we can with confidence pre- 
scribe a calm perusal of the work before us, which, 
with every evidence of authenticity, sketches the 
horrors of French warfare in Germany with a clear- 
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ness of detail that ought to render every English- 
man happy that his insular situation, the spirit and 
perseverance of his government, and the gallantry of 
our fleets and armies, have saved us from such ac- 
cumulated misery. 

Independent of this important consideration, the 
work will otherwise be found highly interesting. 
It contains excellent delineations of Buonaparte, 
with many anecdotes of the Emperor of Russia, 
King of Prussia, &c. 

The author has fully accomplished his intended 
object of furnishing future historians with useful 
materials in a faithful and artless report of occur- 
rences. The military details are clear, and ren- 
dered perfectly intelligible by an excellent map of 
the campaign. Napoleon’s objects are well deve- 
loped; and due and liberal praise given to England 
for her fostering the cause of liberty in Spain. 

The French editor’s notes are both illustrative 
and amusing; and the translator, himself a soldier, 
has done every justice to his subject. 


A Letter to the Livery of London, on 
the late City Elections. By one behind the 
Scenes. 1s. 6d. 

A Letter to Sir Robert Gifford, his Ma- 
jesty’s Attorney-General. 2s. 6d. 

A Letter to Samuel Charles Whitbread, 
Esq. M.P. for Middlesex, on his Parliamen- 
tary Duties. By Mentor. 

The Poll for Members to serve in Parlia- 
ment for the Borough of Colchester, taken 
on Thursday March 9, 1820, and five fol- 
lowing days. 1s. 

Justice to the Poor, and Justice to every 
other Class of the People, as respects the 
Situation of the Poor, and the State of Agri- 
culture and Commerce. 2s. 6d. 

Sketch of a Plan for the Effectual and 
Permanent Removal of the Public Distress. 
-8vo. 1s. 6d. 

A Reply to an Article in the last Number 
of the Edinbusgh Review, entitled Parlia- 
mentary Enquiry. ‘To which is subjoined, 
a Letter commented upon in that Article. 
By John Davison, B.D. Rector 6f Washing- 
ton, and late Fellow of Oriel College, Ox- 
ford. 8svo. 3s. 6d. 

Trials of Arthur Thistlewood, and others, 
for High Treason, at the Old Bailey Sessions- 
House, from the 15th to the 27th April, 
1820, Taken in short-hand by John Byrom. 
With 9 plates. vo. 8s. 

A Letter to the Rt. Hon. Sturges Bourne, 
from Montagu Burgoyne, Esq. describing 
the manner in which the late Act for the 
removal of the Irish has been carried into 
effect ; with Observations on the Mendicity 
Society. 8 VO. 

Letter to Lord John Russell on French 
Affairs. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Letter to the Duke of Hamilton and 
Brandon, detailing the Events of the late 
Rebellion in the West of Scotland. With 
Observations on the present alarming State 
of that and other Parts ofthe Empire. By a 
British Subject. 2s. 6d. 

SERMONS. 

The Sin of Schism demonstrated, and the 
Protestant Episcopal Church proved to be 
the only safe” of Salvation : A Sermon 
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preached in the parish church of Frome, 
Somerset, by the Rev. Stephen Hyde Cassan, 
A.M. 5s. 

Sermons by the Hon. William Herbert 
Clere, Rector of Spofforth. 4s. 

- Sermons, comprising various Matters of 
Doctrine and Practice. By the Rev. D. W. 
Garrow, D.D. Rector of East Barnet. 

Sermons, Illustrative and Practical, by 
the Rev. William Gilpin, M.A. Rector of 
Pulverbatch, Salop. 8svo 12s. 

A Second Volume of Sermons preached 
in the Parish Church of High Wycombe, 
Bucks, by the Rev. C. Bradley. svo. 10s. 6d. 

Death and Resurrection: a Sermon preach- 
ed at the DissentingChapel,_Lympston, March 
26, 1820, on the Death of Mrs. Howorth, 
by the Rev. Thomas Jervis. 1s. 6d. 

The Bulwarks of the English Church: a 
Sermon preached at the Abbey, Bath, May 
10, 1820, by E. W. Grinfield, M.A. Minis- 
ter of Laura Chapel. With Observations on 
the Origin and Progress of Parochial Li- 
braries. 1s. 6d. 

Objections advanced by Scoffers and In- 
fidels against certain Parts of the Old Testa- 
ment, plainly and satisfactorily answered, 
in two Sermons, by the Rev. Richard 
Warner. 2s. 

THEOLOGY. 

Messiah’s Kingdom; being a connected 
View of Prophecy in Reference to the pre- 
sent Signs of theTimes, as marking the near 
Approach of the second Advent. By John 
Bayford, Esq. $vo. 10s. 

Remarks upon the Critical Principles, and 
the Practical Application of those Principles, 
adopted by Writers who have at various 
periods recommended a New Translation 
of the Bible as expedient and necessary. 
8vo. 5s. 

Chillingworth’s Works: containing the 
Religion of Protestsnts, a safe Way to Salva- 
tion, Sermons, &c. 8vo. 3 vols. 11. 16s. 

Christian Union without the Abuses of 
Popery : a Letter to the Bishop of St. David’s. 
By Samuel Wix,A.M. 2s. 6d. 

A Critical Examination and Refutation of 


the Objections made by the Rev. Mr. Whit- — 


aker and Mr. Todd to the new Translation of 
the Bible. By J. Bellamy. 5s. 
Biblical Criticism on the Books of the Old 


Testament, and Translations of Sacred Songs, 


priate pe 


with Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By 
Samuel Horsley, LL.D. F.R.S. F.S.A. late 
Bishop of St. Asaph. 4 vols. 8vo. 21. 2s. 

- A Letter to the King ; with an exact Copy 
of Sixty-one Notes from an edition of the 
Douay Bible, published in 1816. 2s. 6d. 


A Christian Guide to Plain People, and- 
especially for the Poor; in Six Sermons 


hed to a Country Congregation, by 
Miller, M.A. Curate of Bishopstone, 
Wilts. 3s. 
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Village Conversations on the Liturgy of 
the Church of England. By the Rev. Geo. 
Davys, A.M. 1s. 6d. 

The Priory, or a Sketch of the Wilton 
Farnily : designed to convey some Religious 
and Practical Hints on a Subject of the 
greatest importance. By a Lady. 12mo. 3s. 

A Series of Important Facts, demonstra- 
ting the Truth of the Christian Religion, 
drawn from the Writings of its Friends and 
Enemies in the First and Second Centuries. 
By John Jones, LL.D. 8vo. 7s. 

An Inquiry on the Duties ef Christians 
with respect to War. By John Sheppard, 
Svo. 6s. 

TOPOGRAPHY (FOREIGN.) 

A New Picture of Naples and its En- 
virons, in the form of an Itinerary. By 
Marien Vasi, Member of the Etruscan Aca- 
demy of Cortona, &c. Illustrated with a 
Map of the Road from Rome to Naples, nu- 
merous Views, and a New Plan of the City. 
18mo. 10s. 6d. bound. 

An Itinerary of Denmark, Sweden, Nor- 
way, and Russia, being a Complete Guide to 
Travellers through those Countries. By M. 
Reichard. Illustrated by an accurate Map. 
18mo. 7s. bound. 

An Itinerary of Spain and Portugal, ora 
Complete Guide for Travellers through those 
Countries. By M. Reichard. Illustrated by 
an accurate Map. 18mo. 7s. bound. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Guide to all the Watering and Sea- 
bathing Places, for 1820. By the Editor of 
the Picture of London. With numerous 
Plates. 15s. bound. 

A Picturesque Tour of the English Lakes, 
illustrated by 4 coloured Views, and 24 pages 
of letter-press. Part I. Demy 4to. 6s. eleph. 
4to. 10s. 6d. The work will consist of 12 
Parts, to be published Monthly. 

TRAVELS. 

Travels through Holland, Germany, and 
part of France, in 1819, with reference to 
their Statistics, Agriculture, and Manufac- 
tures. By W. Jacob, Esq. F.R.S. 4to. 11. 15s. 

Journal of a Tour through part of the 
Snowy Range of the Himala Mountains, and 
to the Sources of the Rivers Jumna and 
Ganges. By James Baillie Fraser, Esq. 
With a Map. Royal 4to. 3l. 3s. 

Twenty Views in the Himala Mountains, 
illustrative of the foregoing Travels, engraved 
from the original Drawings made on the 
spot. By J. B. Fraser, Esq. To Subscribers, 
211. Non-subscribers, 26]. 5s. 

The American Traveller’s Directory ; being 
a complete List of all the Direct and Cross 
Roads, and also the Conveyance by Water, 
throughout the United States of America, 
&c. &c. Compiled from the most authentic 


materials, by John Melish, Geographer and . 


Map-publisher, Philadelphia. Price 4s. 6d, 
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LITERARY- REPORT. 


Prince Hoare, Esg. has just ready for 
publication the Memoirs of Granville Sharp, 
esq. composed from his own Manuscripts 
and other Authentic Documents in the pos- 
session of his Family, and of the African In- 
stitution. To the Memoirs will be subjoined 
Observations on Mr. Sharp's Biblical Criti- 
cisms ; by the Right Rev. the Lorp Bisnop 
of St. Davin’s. 

Dr. J. Gorpon Smitu, Lecturer on Me- 
dieal Jurisprudence, is preparing for publica- 
tion a Work on that subject, for the Direc- 
tion of Counsel, and Professional Witnesses, 
in Questions that require the Testimony of 
Medical Practitioners in the Courts. 

Mr. Barry Cornwa vt has in the Press, 
in 1 vol. 8vo. a New Poem in Three Parts, 
called Marcian Colonna; with Dramatic 
Sketches, and other Poems. 

Dr. Marsh, Bisuop of PETERBOROUGH, 
has announced a Fifth Part of his Divinity 
Lectures, 

Dr. A. P. Witson Puitip has in the 
Press, in 1 vol. 8vo, a new edition of his 
Treatise on Symptomatic Fevers. 

Mr. ‘Crory, the author of the noble 
poem of Paris, and other excellent procuc- 
tions, is about to publish a Poem, in the 
Spenser stanza, entitled The Angel of the 
World, founded on the celebrated story of 
Haruth and Maruth, told by Mahomet, as a 
warning against the dangers of wine. The 
angel delegated to rule the earth, is tempted 
by aspirit sent to try his virtue, and is undone. 
The poem abounds in descriptions of the 
more sya phenomena of earth and air 
in the East. The scene of the temptation is 
placed in view of Damascus, the rose and 
wonder of Asia. ' 

Preparing for Publication. 

The Hermit in the Country ; or, Sketches 
of English Manners. By the author of the 
Hermit in London: in 3 vols. 

Canon Blethyn : being the first of a Series 
of Tales illustrating Welsh Peculiarities. By 
W.S. Wickenpven, author of Count Glarus 
of Switzerland. 

The History and Antiquities of Stoke New- 
ington from the earliest Period of our An- 
nals. By Mr. Wit1tiam Ropinson, au- 
thor of the History of Tottenham, &c. 

A Greek and English Lexicon, founded on 


the Greek and German Dictionary of Schnei- 
der. By the Rev. J, R. Fisuiake, Fellow 
of Wadham College, Oxford. 


Notes on Rio de Janeiro and the Southern 
Parts of Brazil, taken during a residence of 
Ten Years in various parts of that Country : 


illustrative of the Character, Manners, and 


Customs of the Inhabitants, _ . 

_ The Preparations for the Coronation of 
King Charles II.; now first printed from a 
MS. in the hand-writing of Sin Epwarp 
Waker, knt. then King at Arms, to be 


iMustrated by Engravings : in 1 vol, royal 8vo. 


Rosamond, in 2 vols.: a Sequel to Early 
Lessons. By Miss Epceworth. 

A Work on the Architecture and Sculp- 
ture of the Cathedral Church of Worcester. 
By C. Witp. 

A Supplement to WiLkinson’s Londina 
Illustrata, consisting of several Plates of Ber- 
mondsey Abbey, and of other edifices, with 
appropriate letter-press descriptions. 

Views of the Remains of Ancient Build- 
ings in Rome and its Vicinity. By M. Du- 
BOURG. 

An Encyclopedia of Antiquities; being 
the First ever edited in England. By the 
Rev. T. D. Fossrooxe, M. A, author of 
British Monachism, &c.; to appear in 20 
4to numbers, at 5s. each. 

Discourses on the King’s Proclamation 
for the Encouragement of Piety and Virtue, 
and for the Prevention and Punishment of 
Vice. By the Rev. Henry ArKINs. 

The Second Part of Corman’s Architec- 
tural Antiquities of Normandy. 

In 2 vols., royal 8vo. illustrated with nu- 
merous engravings, An Account of a Tour 
in Normandy, undertaken chiefly for the 
purpose of investigating the Architectural 
Antiquities of the .Dutchy, with Observa- 
tions on the Country and its Inhabitants: in 
a Series of Letters to the Rev. James Lang- 
ton, A.M. of Chatfield, Norfolk. By Daw- 


son Turner, Esq. F.R.S. &c. of Yarmouth. | 


The Prophecy of Dante: a Poem. By 
Lorp Byron. ;, 

Italy and its Inhabitants, in the Years 
1816 and 1817. With a View of the Man- 
ners, Customs, Theatres, Literature, and the 
Fine Arts; with some Notice of its various 
Dialects, By James A. Gauirre, of Ge- 
neva. 2 vols. 8vo. 

A Narrative of the Operations and recent 
Discoveries within the Pyramids, Temples, 
Tombs, and Excavations.in Egypt and Nu- 
bia: and of a Journey to the Coast of the 


Red Sea, in Search of the Ancient Bere-— 


nice, and another to the Oasis of. Jupiter 
Ammon. By G. Beitzon1; forming a 4to 
volume with plans, views, &c. | 

The Narrative of a Chinese Embassy, from 
the Emperor of -China, Kang Hy, to the 
Khan of Tourgouth Tartars, seated on the 
Banks of the Volga, in the Years 1712, 13, 
and 14. By the Chinese Ambassador, and 

ublished by the Emperor’s Authority, at 
ekin.. Translated from the Original, by 
Sir Grorce Tuomas Sraunton, Bart. 
LL.D, F.R.S. 8vo. 

- Lucian of Samosata, from the Greek, with 
the Comments and Iilustrations .of Wie- 
LAND and others, By Wituiam Tooke, 
F, R.S. in 2 vols. 4to. 

A Geographical, Statistical, and Historical 
Description of Hindostan, and the adjacent 
sary By Waiter HaMILTON, ¢sq. 
in 2 vols. 4to. 
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DIGEST OF POLITICAL EVENTS. 


THE greater part of those important 
domestic transactions which were m 
transitu'at the period of our last digest, 
have since received their final adjust- 
ment. The first and most prominent 
of these, are the trials of the Cato-street 
conspirators. Five of the desperate 
gang, viz. Thistlewood, Ings, ‘Brunt, 

avidson and Tidd, were successively 
found guilty ; and it being thought that 
the purposes of public justice would be 
sufficiently answered by the condign 

unishment of these men, the active 
eaders of the rest, an intimation was 
humanely given to the remaining six 
conspirators, viz. Wilson, Harrison, 
Bradburn, Strange, Gilchrist, and 
Cooper, that by withdrawing their plea 
of Not guilty, they might save their 
lives. ‘This offer was of course eagerly 
accepted ; and accordingly, with the ex- 
ception of Gilchrist, in whose case, it 
seems, some mitigating circumstances 
had transpired, they have since departed 
on their voyage for New South W 
where they are to remain for life. 

The state trials concluded on the 27th 
of April, having lasted, with the inter- 
mission of one day only, during the 
space of eleven days. On the 28th, 

riday, the awful sentence of the law 
was passed upon the above-named five ; 
and on the Monday following (May Ist) 
they underwent their ignominious fate. 
It was not expected that the sentences 
would have been carried into execu- 
tion so speedily ; and it was only by the 
dreadful preparations for erecting the 
seaffold, berrlath, &c. in the Old Bailey 
on the Sunday morning, that the in- 
habitants of:the metropolis knew of the 

roaching ceremony. 

t was, doubtless, wise thus to hasten 
the: period, and at the same time to con- 
ceal the knowledge ‘of it; for we lament 
to say, that odious and detestable as 
were the ‘crimes for which the wretched 


fiien were about to suffer, there was too 


much reason to apprehend an attempt 
to réscue them from their merited fate. 

enterprise must necessarily have 
failed ; but, had-it been made, it is im- 


- possible to’ calculate’ what disastrous 


consequenc: t have ensued mean- 
while. To gt, therein agamst the 
ee ‘its occurrence, strong bar- 
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nner-street, and across the other 
‘ina litte with Fleetlane. | By this 
arrangement the whole space along the 
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front of Newgate was kept clear, while 
a small party of horse guards was drawn 
up. immediately under the . scaffold. 
Other detachments of military were sta- 
tioned in the vicinity of the prison, ready 
to act in case of emergency. Happily 
they were not required. We think, 
however, there were two strong proofs 
of the prudence of these precautions. 
The first was, that the oreettived culprits 
dropped several hints that they did not 
éxpect they should suffer, as if calculating 
upon the arrangements which their 
friends were making to prevent it. The 
second was, when Brunt and Ings as- 
cended the scaffold, and saw the distance 
at which the spectators stood, they gave 
an involuntary start, as if they were 
not only surprised at the circumstance, 
but that they then considered their fate 
inevitable. 

We record these facts with sorrow. 
It was a sufficiently foul blot upon the 
national, character, that Englishmen 
could be found capable of plotting so 
horrible and bloody a catastrophe as 
that which was meditated by Thistle- 
wood and the rest; but it would have 
been somewhat of a redeeming quality, 
if they had gone to their graves loaded 
with the universal execration of their 
countrymen. Atrocious crimes are 
doubly fearful, when they cease to ex- 
cite popular odium, and when the crimi- 
nal obtains the smallest share of public 
sympathy. The very sources of our 
moral nature must be. contaminated, 
and deeply too, before we can applaud, 
in the abstract, those vices whose prac- 
tical enormity inspires horror. Let it 
not be supposed, however, that we 
mean to fix any stigma upon the coun- 
try at large. e believe, with the ex- 
ception of the very mire of radicalism, 
the odious and sanguinary projects of 
the conspirators were viewed with un- 
dissembled abhorrence and dismay. 

If, indeed, there wanted any addi- 
tional circumstances to teach us from 
what villains we have been relieved, 
their own conduct, in the last awful 
moments of their lives, afforded the in- 
struction. Davidson, alone, manifested 
symptoms of contrition and. piety: he 
was, indeed, as obdurate and reckless as 
the rest, till the day before his execution, 
when his guilty stubbornness of heart 
gave way, and he awoke to a full sense 
of his perilous situation. _Thistlewood’s 


portment was sullen and unrelenting ; 
but the rest, particularly Ings and Brunt, 
Vor. XIII, 5 B 
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displayed a degree of brutal ferocity 
which too clearly defined the remorse- 
less enterprises of which they were ca- 
pable. It has been justly observed that 
any man’s life is at the mercy of that 
individual who does not care for his 
own; and it is impossible to reflect, 
without shuddering, upon the qualities 
which these men so evidently possessed 
for the butcheries which they meditated. 
The approach of death, under its most 
appalling form--the thought of shed- 
ding their own blood—the sight of the 
cofhins prepared for their lifeless bodies--- 
the view of the preparations for decapi- 
tating them---the saw-dust—the block, 
had no horrors for them. What feelings, 
then, human or divine, could have been 
expected to interpose, had they com- 
menced the slaughter of their intended 
victims? None. Had it been necessary 
to wade ancle-deep in blood, or to in- 
flict the bitterest pangs, their rathless 
hearts would have gone through with 
the murderous task. We will venture 
to affirm that men of more sanguinary 
characters, men more fitted for the scene 
of wholesale assassination which they 
were plotting, never forfeited their guilty 
lives upon a scaffold. 

We pass from this painful subject to 
one more pleasing. Orator Hunt and 
his associates, whose exploits at Man- 
chester, on the 16th of August last, 
have occupied so large a share of public 
attention, have received their deserts. 
Pursuant to his declaration, when the 
verdict was pronounced against him at 
York, he moved, on the 26th of April, 
in the Court of King’s Bench, for anew 
trial. ‘The Court heard him with great 
patience, and several days were occupied 
in listening to his arguments, in the 
reading of Mr. Justice Bayley’s notes of 
the trial, and the delivery of the opinions 
of the four Judges. They all concurred 
in approving the verdict, and rejecting, 
as invalid, the grounds urged by Hunt 
for a new trial. Some of those grounds, 
indeed, were extremely frivolous ; while 
of others it could only be said in exte- 
nuation, that they were pressed by a 
man pri of ee itiag nas of Le 
and‘ of the practice of our courts of ju- 
dicature. Undismayed, however, by thi 
pr gent his next expedient was to soli- 
cit time for procliting affidavits. from 

: . A week’ 


_=@ 2rd 
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to prove? Simply that which Hunt 
and his partisans have constantly alleged, 
that the meeting of the 16th of August 
was perfectly legal, that he was perfectly 
innocent, that the magistrates and yeo- 
manry alone were guilty, and that, in- 
stead of being punished for what he 
had done, he ought to be rewarded! 
These notable pretensions and opinions 
were subsequently enforced in a speech 
by Hunt himself; a speech of. which 
the Attorney-General justly observed, 
that a stranger who knew nothing of 
the cause, but only heard the address of 
Hunt, would imagine he was claiming 
some, honorary reward for the perfor- 
mance of distinguished public services. 
His effrontery, however, was of no avail ; 
and the sentence of the Court will al- 
low him leisure for reflection that may 
be of use to him hereafter. It was as 
follows :—That he should be imprisoned 
in Ilchester gaol for the term of two 
years and six months, and, at the expi- 
ration of that time, find sureties for his 

ood behaviour during a further term of 
five years, himself in 1000/. and two 
other persons in 500/.each. The lord 
of the manor of Glastonbury has since 
been conveyed to his abode; and, if we 
may believe an epistle of his own, he 
was never so happy in his life, as when 
he entered. within the walls .of his pri- 
son. Be it so. It is the felicity we 
have long wished him. 

At the same time, sentences were 
assed upon Johnson, Healy, and Bam- 
ord, three of his associates, who wcre 
found guilty along with him. They are 
to be confined one year in Lincoln Cas- 
tle, and, at the expiration of the time, 
each to enter into securities for. his good 
behaviour during five years, himself in 
200/. and two other persons in 100/. 
each... ; 

__ Judgment was also pronounced upon 
Sir C. Wolseley. and a on for sedi- 
tion. .They had been found: guilty at 
the last Chester. assizes.. The. Baronet 
is to be imprisoned eighteen months in 
Abingdon gaol, and, at the expiration of 
that time, to enter into sureties for his 
good behaviour, himself in .1000/. and 
two other. persons in 500. each: Har- 
rison_is also, to be imprisoned eighteen 
pis pea oneies Maples. . be com- 

from. the expiration is present 
renoumenk, which -will make three 
years and a half altogether, and, at the 
expiration. of his.imprisonment, to enter 
into, securities for .his..good, behaviour 
dn : five. years, J imself, in; 200/. and 
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Sir Charles Wolseley has another 
trial to undergo, in conjunction with 
Wooler, old Major Cartwright, and 
others, for the proceedings which took 
place at ening. pee last year, in elect- 
ing the crazy Baronet a legislatorial at- 
torney for thattown. This cause, which 
was postponed on account of the illness 
of the judge (Mr. Justice Best), will 
come On next assizes. 

In Sir Francis Burdett’s case no judg- 
ment has yet been pronounced. It is 
said the judges are- divided, at least that 
there is a difference of opinion among 
them, upon the propriety of granting 
him a new trial. If it be so, we really 
think the Hon. Baronet ought to have 
the benefit of those doubts which have 
arisen in the minds of the judges upon his 
case. We have no wish that he should 
escape punishment. His libel, we think, 
was of a most atrocious character. But 
let him have all the protection which 
the law would afford to the most ob- 
scure libeller. Let it not be strained, in 
order to bring him within its grasp. 
The public interests require this. We 
should, indeed, deeply lament it, if, 
from any cause, he escaped that punish- 
ment which he so justly merits. But 
we should lament much more that, in 
order to punish him, a precedent should 
be established for making the law reach 
an offender by means which the upright 
and ennediied administration of justice 
must wink at. | 


With respect to the other parties, : 


Messrs. Wolseley, Hunt, Harrison, &c. 


’ we have no doubt that these suffering Ps. 
ull 


triots will go to their prisons in the 

persuasion that they are among those 
victims to the cause of liberty, whose 
names the page of history ennobles. Nay, 
we should not be surprised to learn that 


they console themselves with the ‘re-— 


flection, that before their captivity is 
expired, their suffering country, for 
which they express such a tender re- 
gard, ‘will burst. the chains that now 
enthral her, and their prison doors be 


opened by a mandate from the Conser-. 


vative Council, signed by some Radical 
Reformer, who does not yet even dream, 


= 


3 a of the dignity that awaits 


in.- We are afraid these visions will 
not-be realized; but that, on the con- 
trary, when the term’is expired, they 
ewill quietly walk out of gaol like any 


other criminals upon whom the: sen- 


- *ténce of the law has been fulfilled. 


¥ 
” ‘first appearance, as a Reformer, was 


Ss 
x 
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_ © «As to Sir Charles Wolseley, his  ca- 
veer hasbeen short. We believe his 
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at the Westminster election in 1818. 
The Radicals were rejoiced to get hold 
of a Baronet, and immediately enlisted 
him in their cause. Sir Charles, whose 
head does not appear to be composed of 
the strongest materials, suffered himself 
to be paraded about by the despicable 
faction, of which the lately executed 
traitors were a part. He seemed to be 
flattered by their notice, and, in an evil 
hour for himself, consented to do their 
work. He may now meditate upon 
the folly of his course, and perhaps 
find leisure to acquire that hardest les- 
son of our moral nature, self-know- 
ledge. He will then blush to think 
with what a crew of sanguinary adven- 
turers he has been leagued, and how 
deeply he has sullied a title which 
ong to have made him the associate 
of gentlemen, instead of becoming the 
companion and tool of revolutionary 
desperadoes. 

The beneficial effects of these sen- 
tences, and of*the execution of the 
Cato-street conspirators, have, we think, 
begun to manifest themselves. The 
country is becoming mere tranquil, in 
those manufacturing districts where dis- 
affection was most bold and turbulent. 
There have been no disturbances in Lan- 
cashire, Yorkshire, Glasgow, and Pais- 
ley, since our last. The radicals seem 
to be aware, at last, that the government 
and the laws are too strong for them. 
Whatever their dispositions may be, 
(and of some of them they are bad 
enough,) they find that it is useless 
to indulge them. They only provide 
victims for the scafiold by their 
guilty enterprises, without the slightest 
chance of their success. Still, how- 
ever, the dangers which. menaced us 
are not wholly passed. Desperate and 
profligate men, criminals escaped from 
justice, a banded multitude of robbers 
and assassins, the very filth and offal of 
the state, continue to counsel and con- 
troul the people. Rank and authority 
are derided and insulted, in secret or 
public; knowledge is rejected and de- 
spised ; indigence and ignorance alone 
command respect. To be poor, is to 
be enlightened. To be.rich, is a crime. 
That we shall survive the crisis, we 
firmly believe. That we have not yet 
survived it, needs no demonstration. 

The new Parliament, the first one, of 
George I1V., assembled for the dispatch 
of business on the 2ist ult. Several 
days were occupied in the usual preli- 
minaty forms of electing a Speaker and 
swearing-in members. The choice of 
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the House, with respect to. the Speaker, 
fell, as was expected, unanimously upon 
the distinguished individual who a 
presided over its deliberations since the 
retirement of the present Lord Colches- 
ter—the best Speaker that ever sat in 
the chair of the House of Commons. 
Mr. Manners Sutton bids fair, however, 
to emulate his predecessor, and the ur- 
banity of his manners will always conci- 
liate the esteem of the House, even 
though the extent of his parliamentary 
knowledge, and the precision of his 
judgment in applying it to cases as they 
occur in the dail transaction of busi- 
ness, should be leas remarkable than 
they were in Mr. Abbott. 

On the 27th of April, the King went 
in state to open the session, and being 
seated on the throne, he delivered the 
following speech : 


** My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“1 have taken the earliest occasion of 
assembling you here, after having recurred 
to the sense of my people. 

*‘ In meeting you personally for the first 
time since the death of my beloved father, I 
am anxious to assure you, that I shall al- 
ways continue to imitate his great example 
in unceasing attention to the public interests, 
and in paternal solicitude for the welfare and 
happiness of all classes of my subjects. 

**T have received from Foreign Powers 
renewed assurances of their friendly disposi- 
tion, and of their earnest desire to cultivate 


with me, the relations of peace and amity. - 


** Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“‘ The Estimates for the present year will 
be laid before you. 

** They have been framed upon principles 
of strict economy ; but it is to me matter of 
the deepest regret, that the state of the 
country has not allowed me to dispense with 
those additions to our military force, which 
I announced at the Commencement of the 
last Session of Parliament, 

‘* The first object to which your attention 
will be directed is the provision to be made 


for the support of the Civil Government, . 
and of the honour and dignity of the Crown. . 


“* T leave entirely at your disposal my in- 
terest in the Hereditary Revenues; and I 
cannot deny myself the gratification of de- 
claring, that so far from desiring any ar- 
rangement, which might lead to the roa 
tion of new burthens upon m e, or 
even might diminish, oa my decane the 


* amount of the reductions incident to my - 
Accession to the Throne, I can ‘have no - 


wish, under circumstancés like the present, 
that any addition whatever should be made 
to the settlement adopted by Parliament in 
the year 1816. .. y spautegeet do 


Say Mala, and Gorse 
and designs of the disaffected should have 
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led, in some parts of the Country, to acts of 
open violence and insurrection, I cannot but 
express my satisfaction at the promptitude 
with which those attempts have been sup- 
pressed by the vigilance and activity of the 
Magistrates, and by the zealous co-operation 
of all those of my subjects, whose exertions 
have been called forth to support the autho- 
rity of the laws. 

“* The wisdom and firmness manifested by 
the late Parliament, and the due execution 
of the laws, have greatly contributed to re- 
store confidence throughout the kingdom ; 
and to discountenance those principles of 
sedition and irreligion which had been dis- 
seminated with such malignant persever- 
ance, “and had poisoned the minds of the ig- 
norant and unwary. 
~ “TT rely upon the continued support of 
Parliament in my determination to maintain, 
by all the means entrusted to my hands, the 
public safety and tranquillity. 

“€ Deploring, as we all:must, the distress 
which still unhappily prevails among many 
of the labouring classes of the community, 
and anxiously looking forward to its re- 
moval or mitigation, it is in the meantime 
our common duty, effectually to protect the 
loyal, the peaceable, and the industrious, 
against those praetices of turbulence and in- 
trmidation, by which the period of relief can 
only be deferred, and by which the pressure 
of the distress has been incalculably ag- 
gravated. ; 

** I trust that an awakened sense of the 
dangers which they have incurred, and of 
the arts which have been employed to seduce 
them, will bring back by far the greater 
part of those who have been unhappily led 
astray, and will revive in them that spirit of 
loyalty, that due submission to the laws, 
and that attachment to the Cohstitution, 
which subsist unabated in the hearts of the 
great body of the People, and which, under 
the blessing of Divine ProvipEeNnce, have 
secured to the British Nation the enjoyment 
of a larger share of practical freedom, as 
‘well as of .prosperity and happiness, than 
have fallen to the lot of any Nation in the 
world.” | ts " 

The first speech of a King to his 
Parliament, after his accession to the 
-throne, is generally looked at with some 
degree of curiosity, as it is supposed to 
‘contain a declaration of those principles 
upon which the future reign is to be 
conducted: . In this. point of view, His 
Majesty’s address was of a most gratl- 
fying, description, inasmuch as it an- 
nounced. his intention always to imitate 
the great example of his father, in 
-“ unceasing attention to the public in- 
terests, and in paternal solicitude for the 


_ welfare and happiness of all classes of 
t his subjects.” 


ul The sincerity of. this 
“assurance on’ the part of His Majesty 
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can the less be doubted, because the 
policy he pursued during the eight 
years in which he exercised all the 
essential functions, of sovereignty was 
precisely that of his illustrious and vene- 
rable parent; and it is not. likely. that 
the mere succession to the title of ki 
should produce any alteration. Cidaet 
what alteration could be for the better? 
Under the wise counsels’ that have hi- 
therto been adopted, the. country has 
risen to an unexampled height of glory 
and of influence.. Its character was never 
before so exalted in the eyes of Europe ; 
its power never so extensively acknow- 
ledged. It is true, we have been, and 
are still suffering from the embarrass- 
ments of our trade and manufactures : 
but these embarrassments would have 
equally arisen had. we sheathed the 
sword as an ally of Bonaparte. . Nay, 
they would have been greater, because 
Europe would have been: in bo . 
and the energies of her people incapable 
of fully displaying themselves. We, too, 
should. have lived: in .a feverish and in- 
secure state of peace, which, by paraly- 
sing the activity and, enterprise of the 
national character, would have suffered 
the very sources of our prosperity to be 
dried up. 

The proceedings in parliament have 
not been of much interest. An attempt 
was made by the Opposition to resist 
the proposed arrangement of the Civil 
List, but without success. We know 
not, indeed, what these gentlemen 
would have. Had there existed a dis- 

sition on the part of Ministers to 
increase the allowance to the Civil List, 
perhaps it might have been desirable 
that such a scheme should fail, con- 
sidering the actual situation of the 
country, and the clamour about econo- 
my. But when it was merely proposed _ 
that the King should have what it was 
‘thought proper he ought to have in 1816, 
‘after a minute iamentary enquiry, it 
“would, indeed, have been an ungracious 
act on the part of the House of Com- 
mons to have withheld its assent from 
such a prepyaitien, It is much to be 
regretted, however, that a different ar- 
Tangement is not made with a ce to 
what is called the Civil List. Ninety- 
‘nine persons out of a hundred imagine, 
when they read of a million of money 
__ »being voted for the support of the King, 
_ -that the whole of that immense sum 


is disbursed in personal expenses. 


They never dream, that scarcely more 
__ than a third of it is really applied to the 


: charges which strictly pertain to the 
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royal household, and that the remainder 
is absorbed in the payment of salaries to 
ambassadors, judges, pensions, &c. and 
other services of a public description. 
if these various demands were detrayed 
out of the consolidated fund, and if no 
more were voted annually for the sup- 
port of the King’s dignity and splendour 
than what bona fide is so expended, a 
very mischievous delusion would be de- 
stroyed. 

Mr. Alderman Wood has made a 
woful exposure of himself about the 
affair of Edwards, the Spy, as he is 
called. This man, it appears, was the 
first who gave information to Govern- 
ment of the atrocious plot that was 
hatching; and because he did so, and 
because he afterwards watched the ma- 
noeeuvres of the conspirators, he has in- 
curred the bitterest persecution from 
our modern patriots. Alderman Wood 
brought the question before the House, 
on the 2nd and 9th of May, to the infi- 
nite amusement of the members and of 
the country. He even proposed a com- 
mittee to inquire into the conduct of 
Edwards during the last two years! 
The motion was rejected without a 
division, but not until the poor Alder- 
man received such a castigation from 
Mr. Canning, in the way of ridicule, as 
would have made any other man shrink 
into silence and obscurity for the rest of 
his life. Not so the worthy Alderman. 
Big with the importance of his secret, as 
he chooses to consider it, he has had 
bills of indictment preferred before a 
Grand Jury against Edwards, for 
High Treason, which have been 
found; and it now only remains 
for this sagacious magistrate to catch 
him. ©The whole affair was truly ri- 
diculous. 7 

The greatest question, in reference to 
its national importance, which is likely 
to occupy the attention of parliament 
during the present session, will be the 
state of the country as to its manufac- 
turing, commercial, and agricultural .in- 
terests. Numerous petitions have been 
presented from each of these great 
classes of the community, praying for 
such relief as the legislature can pro- 
vide ; aes we are aay ag 4 ex- 

ted from ‘legislation egislation 
ion ever is Something, how- 
ever, may probably be done, and there 
can be no doubt as to the disposition of 
Government to embrace nay parece 
scheme of amelioration. e great dif- 
ficulty will be to reconcile conflicting 
interests, if we may use that epithet. 
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In reality, there can be no conflicting 
interests, for it is absurd to suppose 
that the manufacturer, the merchant, 
or the farmer, can be exclusively bene- 
fited. But there seems to bea sort of 
rivalry between them, as if the ques- 
tion was, which shall get the first and 
the best boon. This delusion must be ef- 
fectually destroyed before any completel 

satisfactory adjustment can be made wit 

respect to their several claims. The 
merchants of London, Liverpool, -Glas- 
gow, &c. have petitioned for a free trade, 
or at least to such an extent as will not 
injure the revenue. ‘To that extent we 
should be glad to see them successful ; 
and Balin it, we hope they may here- 
after be successful, when the exigencies 
of the country are less imperative. The 
whole system of our commercial policy 
we consider to he founded upon most 
erroneous principles ; but how we may 
safely get rid of these principles is a 
delicate question. ‘The agriculturists, 
on the other hand, petition for higher 
protecting duties on theimportation of 
corn. ere, therefore, are two claims 
diametrically opposed to each other. The 
true policy would be to relieve all trade 
from every kind of restriction ; and we 
think the day is not far distant when 
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the commercial states of Europe will 
recognize this policy. 


FOREIGN POLITICS. 


There is an absolute dearth of intelli- 
gence of any import, as respecting 
foreign countries. Spain is proceeding 
quietly and prosperously, we hope, in 
her constitutional career. France is 
deeply agitated by factions. The atro- 
cious attempts which have been made 
to produce the miscarriage of the ami- 
able and suffering Duchess de Berri, too 
clearly prove what elements of political 
convulsion are still in activity in that 
country. It will be a miracle if they 

roduce no explosion. The United 
Grates of America are striving, like our- 
selves, to beat up against the temporary 
pressure of commercial distress. The 
occupation of the Floridas by a hostile 
force has been suspended in consequence 
of the revolution which has taken place 
in Spain. ‘The ‘cabinet of Washington 
expects from the constitutional govern- 
mient,’ the undisputed ratification of the 
treaty concluded by Don Onis. Her 
claim to such ratification is founded in 
justice, and she has a right, therefore, 
to insist upon it without any fresh con- 
ditions. 





AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


THE beauty of Nature is often in happy contrast with the doleful despondency of man ; 
yet it not unfrequently happens that his senses are. blunted to the perception of sur- 


rounding objects calculated to brighten his imagination. 


The husbandman,reiterates 


complaint—the community reverberates the echo: Nature smiles at his disquietude, and 

Ceres is preparing to overwhelm him with her bounty. 
Notwithstanding the check which vegetation received in) the latter part of last month 
by a succession of frosty nights, the country has assumed the most promising appearance. 
eat presents a bold, healthy plant; and even that which is thin tethers on the ground, 


and improves in aspect. 


Grass is plentiful, and the probability of a bulky crop of hay is heightened by the late 
invigorating showers, Oats exhibit a lively and promising appearance, and the barleys are 
fast recovering.from the effect of frost, and the depredation of the wire-worm.’ The young 
layers, too, set kindly, and the plant, we trust, is already secure from injury. 

Peas and beans haye been terribly infested with scarabei, of the genus of gurgulio, a 


destructive little insect with a slen 


_body, about. = of an inch in. length—singularly 


tenacious of life, and capable of existing a considerable time without food, but voraciously 


greedy of it when within its reach. 


The lady-bird, or golden bug, has also again appeared in considerable numbers : this 





insect is thought by some people (though we believe erroneously) to be the precursor of 
pucerons, or green lice, which often prove detrimental to leguminous crops, by extracting 
the juices of the plant on’ which they subsist. 

Indeed, ‘we are’ somewhat surprised at the number of insects which have already made 
their appearance: the marsh lands are pestered with grubs, and the arable with wire- 
worms, a circumstance the more unaccountable, as the severity of the winter might reason- 
a hi supposed to have destroyed them almost to annihilation. 

- The meat market is r higher im the Papers; but the grazier complains that his 
accounts are less satisfactory than hitherto; and the flock master insists, that the deprecia- 
tion in.the price.of wool deranges. his.finances, and extinguishes the whole of his profit. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Lloyd's Coffee House, May 20, 1820. 

THE advance of the fine season of the year had given a partial revival to trade ; but its 
effect has been more or less counteracted by various causes. Scarcely had the general 
mourning for his late Majesty approached its conclusion, when the disturbed state of several 
of the Northern counties was séverely felt as an obstacle to internal circulation: this was 
succeeded by the exhaustion always consequent on the extra exertions of a general election ; 
and now, when the Parliament is assembled, the pressing petitions of various classes and 
descriptions of our people continue those hindrances which all must wish were happily and 
effectually terminated. 

The applications to Parliament are, unquestionably, of very serious import. It is, not 
enough to form just conceptions of the cause.of distress, or of the amount of distress ;—how 
to alleviate it practically, is of much greater importance. The applicants may be divided | 
into two descriptions—the Agricultural and the Manufacturing, and these solicit almost, 
contradictory concessions. The Agriculturists desire effectual protection against the im- 
portation of foreign corn, &c. which, they say, interferes with the sale and price of what is 
raised within the kingdom : the Manufacturers intreat a suspension or suppression of that 
restrictive system which operates as a denial to foreigners, who otherwise might send ex- 
tensive orders to Britain. 

While, therefore, one party solicits the removal of restrictions, and the other solicits in- 
crease of restrictions, it is clear, that the policy of complying with either is equally difficult 
and questionable. Both requests are complicated in themselves, as involving many other 
interests besides those they acknowledge ; and both are so combined with questions result- 
ing from the frame and constitution of the revenue laws of this country, now, by the long 
usage of many years, strongly interwoven with our general establishments, that to comply, 
or to withhold compliance, seems to be attended with insuperable embarassments. It is 
probable, therefore, that the whole will not undergo complete discussion at present: the 
only subjects likely to meet with competent attention, in the present session, are the nature. 
and effects of the later enactments respecting corn ; and the policy of a still later tax laid 
on foreign wool. ' 

‘Phat the farmer should be protected against foreign interference in the disposal of the 
products of his farm, is a proposition that meets with no denial from any quarter ; that he. 
should be permitted to fix the amount of that impediment which he wishes to impose on 
foreign productions of the soil, is not to be at once acceded to; since the temptation to 
fix it too high—as concerns other interests, equally entitled to attention—is more than flesh 
and blood could resist. Perhaps, a graduated scale, or kind of ad valorem tariff, would be 
found most advantageous to all parties, on the whole. 

But it ought not to be overlocked, that a disposition prevails among the most judicious 
to moderate so effectually the system of commercial restrictions, as may almost be taken for 
a renunciation of that system. Not that imposts and duties will ever be given up; but that 
their effect, now amounting to virtual prohibition, together with absolute prohibition, may 
be so far quzlified as to leave merchants and importers, in all countries, at liberty to direct 
their speculations nearly, or altogether, according to their own judgment. For certain 
articles our consumers at home are not only forced to be content with a worse quality than 
could be imported, but they also pay five or ten times the price at which it might be ob- 
tained from abroad. And yet it seems to be a matter of strict justice, as well as of neces- 
sity, that the interests of consumers should not be disregarded. That a factitious,,or unna- 
tural production, a mere exotic branch of manufacture, should be permanently and in- 
variably favoured at the expense of those who use it, or who might use it, seems to partake 
very little of any maxim of sound policy. Nature, in assigning different productions to 
diftrent climates, has rendered commercial intercourse necessary ; but the monopoly of all 
her bounties by any one climate or kingdom, never was her intention, and never will be her 
practice. ¢ 

Commerce should always be contemplated as a system of exchanges....Not every 
country has mines of the precious metals with which te pay its debts: it must therefore 
pay them with productions natural to itself—whether rendered so by art and diligence of 
its inhabitants, or spontaneous, the bounty of Heaven.. The labour of man_in one place 
must remunerate the labour of man in other places ; and thus the intercourse of each 
party, and of all parties, might be maintained, so far as each party and all parties feund ad- 
vantagéous, or convenient,—and no further. ohh. 

While we look at home, where too obvious causes of interrupted trade strike the least in- 
formed observer, we may also discern in the troubled state of foreign countries, the existence 
of various obstacles to confidential transactions, which. impede the freedom and fulness of 


_ mercantile intercourse, Whatever may be the ultimate settlement of affairs.in Spain, for 
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_ and. what has been consigned by foreigners. . 


instance, till that settlement is confirmed, merchants will not be forward to venture their 
property on an enlarged scale ; well knowing, that in. case of accident, or of parties disposed 


A 


» take charge of other people’s goods without troubling the owners for directions, no dis- 
tinction is made by such ultra-active cabin jpeg soot what belongs to ‘compatriots, 
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There are other countries also, in which the merchants and-dealers are somewhat shy of 
giving extensive orders. Not only do they feel the heaviness with which their customers 
repeat their commands, and close their. accounts ;. but, as honest men, they refrain from 
stocking their warehouses with the property of other people, not knowing what may 
happen. Nor can they be totally without that feeling of patriotism which inclines the 
population of every nation to give the preference, where it can be given, or at least, all the 
encouragement in its power, to the productions of their own country, and of their country- 
men’s ingenuity. 

The general disposition manifested almost throughout the Continent to vie with Bri- 
tain in whatever derives its value from skill and industry, has long been too notorious 
to admit of concealment. That it will succeed in some branches, and in some places, 
is extremely probable, in fact, may be considered as certain, however it may fai] in 
others; or, however other places may find their true interest in directing their attention 
and labours to different objects. All cannot succeed; but those who fail, as some must, 
will throw that blame on their competitors which they ought to take to themselves, and 
will raise an outcry, or join in an outcry already raised, against that superiority which they 
acknowledge by the very act of condemnation, and the expression of their animosity. 

The object of the merchant is, and must be, profit, from the very nature of things: to 
suppose, then, that British merchants, or any other, can continue to supply goods by 
which they lose, or on which they obtain no profit, is to suppose them guilty of a folly 
equally unnecessary and unnatural. This persuasion is, nevertheless, very strong and 
very general in certain places abroad. The people there believe that the British ‘‘ give 
away their goods,” merely for the purpose of ruining foreign establishments, by underselling 
them. Little do they participate the responsibility of British merchants, or consider the 
power of production which confers on Britain that decided superiority in point of beauty 
and cheapness, which all the endeavours of rivals have not yet been able to equal. In 
fact, they must surpass this power before they can annul this distinction. 

In the mean while, Britain derives advantages from her accumulated skill and capital. 
The raw materials of many of her manufactures are equally procurable by strangers, as by 
herself: but after a certain degree of preparation, which Britain is best able to give them, 
and to afford at the cheapest rate, they are fitted for further application and finishing: and 
this Britain may retain, if her people do not realize in their conduct the fable of the Dog 
and the Shadow—grasp all, lose all. 


Daily Prices of STOCKS, from the 25th April to the 25th May, 1820, inclusive. 
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COURSE OF EXCHANGE, from the 25th April to the 23d May, 1820. 


Amsterdam, c.f......... 12 1 12 8 

Ditto at sight..........1118 12 0 
Rottetdam .....ccccvs ses $Se Bs 12 4 
ee! SEL ee a Soe) ee 


Hamburgh.............. 36 7 3611 
Altona 
Paris, three days’ sight .... 25 40 25 55 

DIO wccccccccccceccs 25 7O 25 85 


Bourdeaux......ccceceee 35.70 25 85 


frankfort-on-the-Maine .. 1524 

Vienna Ef. 2m. flo. ......10 8 
Patel, DAO. 2-<.0:0 ve<0de.30. 9, 
ee eee 35 
COINS 20 cc ce cciecwelnciviecs O44 35 
UMN oc cc os 8060 cese.0e ee $5 


1544 


cowcccsesccsecece 36 8 37 O 


Barcelona .............. 334 34 
ng BELEEEL LETC Or 344 
Gibraltar vi. oc dedesees ss 8@ 


DASRETns soon 0s.00.0:8 cons BIE 
Genoa...... access 4445 


44} 


PRICE OF BULLION, at per Ounce. 


Y 


Po:tugal Goldin Coin 0 0 0 0 0 O 
Foreign Gold in Bars..3 17 10§ 0 O O 
New Doubloons .....3 15 0 315 6 


d. £ s. d. 





Venice, Italian Liv. ...... 27 60 
BP a ctadeg \kbtnia see Oe 45 
Naples ....cccccstcsces SOR 
Palermo, per 0z. ........ 116d, 
RR i, oon ke imodee ks ee 

Oporto ......cewsccws oe SI 50} 
Rio Janeiro ........++0 54 55 
LPPEVEL TEE RE 58 
Dublin. . 66-0. ciclsle es OF st 
Cork aie 292 2 ADAG SE CE 9 

6... @ Baw 


New Dollars.......0 411 0 4 10% 
Silverin Bars,stand .0 5 OF 0 0 Oo 





BANKRUPTS, 
FROM APRIL 23 TO MAY 23, 1820, INCLUSIVE. 


N. B. In Bankruptcies in and near London, the Attorneys are to be wnderstood to reside in London; 


and in 


Country Bankruptcies at the Residence of the Bankrupt, except otherwise expressed. 
The Solicitors’ Names are between parentheses. 


ABELL, T. Nottingham, lace-manufacturer. (Knowles, 


New Ina, London 

' Armitage, J. Shad Thames, carrier. (Pope, Old Bethlem. 

_ Anderson, W. Bridgetown, Berry Pomeroy, Devon, brush- 

maker. (Cole, Totness 
Apne, M. Flemish-street, St. Catherine’s, 
West, Red Lion-street, Wapping 

Baines, E. Leicester, tailor. . (James, Ely-place, London 
tee Mould Green ny Kirkheaton, Yorkshire, clothier. 


victualler. 


reenwood, Hud 
iho R. Benillee 's Berks, farmer. (Pittman, Sy- 
mond’s Inn, London 
Beck, J. Sweeting’s-alley, Cornhill, watch-maker. (May- 
hew & Co. Chancery-lane 
Beckett, H. Birmingham, victualler. (Spurrier & Ingleby 
Benson, T. Sheffield Moor, Sheffield, grocer. (Hindmarsh, 
Crescent, Jewin-street, London 
Billinge, H. Liverpool, stationer. (Adlington & Gregory, 
Bedford rd-row, Lond on 
Brewer me lve pranttets, Middlesex, grocer. (Reed, 
ark- n 
Broughton, J go Yorkshire, cloth merchant. 
Sykes, Milnsbridge 


Brumfit, T. Leeds, worsted-spinner. (Granger 
Carr, a . Wortley, Leeds; and D. R. Tetley, merchants. 
Few & Co. Henrietta-street, London 
i W. Gravesend, paptialon-enbrehemt. (Adam, 
— 's Inn-square 


Chidle Spover Corner, Minories, 
(ayness Be awratneety East Smithfield 


wa Gloucestershire, farmer.- 
eo Roa iell 


Coldwell, T. S. Nore coach-master (Bignold and Co, 
Collins, J. ¥ E. Wood-street, aimee cloth-factor. (Leigh, 
arlotte-row, -jansion-house 


c ck Strand, plumber. (Norton, New Union-street, 

, gy ittle Moorfields. , 

acm S. Vine-street, Westminster, corn-dealer. (Sud- 
° 


2 a elmsf rd,draper. _ (Bond, 
oe ade ‘ °C oope 's-Trow ponte Mae pe LO 


ye pe ary” Holborn 
ot Sere master-mariner. (Kearsey & 

ie arr . 
Featherrtoue, 1 J. Lose-moor, St. » Vietual- 


cheesemouger. 


Martin, Wo 


Fitsgerl, ab Seroneell, Lambeth, timber- 
Pletcher, W Wolver ow a (Foster 
Freeborn, | R. H. ie oadller.... (Danson 
Fry, R. linen-draper.  (Chipchase, Bow- 
cute anchester, woollen - cord - manufacturer. 


=. ’ EEC victualler. 
or Narberth, Pembroke linen-draper. _ 
2 Oo 


ew Inn, 
‘ H. Liverpool aontbaak. (Pritt & Kewley ° 
Nettlebed, innkeeper Smith, Readi 
"4 ——* R. St. _ Aes eae SE own (Tink, 
Plymouth 

New + oie Maa.—- No. 77. 


(Alexander 


(Farn,— 


ol, money-scrivener. (Blackstock & 


(Fisher, Farniva!’s Inn 
H. & J. H. rplaceslond merchants, 


Green, W. Live 
Bunce, London 
Hadley, G. Greenwich, draper, 


Hardy sonere 

(Bax vk Lowa, Gray’s inn-pla ndon 
= Bradford ilts, tanner. Bax & Co. Guild- 
rd-street London 
Harrys, ~ 7 Newcastle-upon-Tyne, brush-manufacturer. 


Hay, en T. A. Turner, Newcastle-street, Strand, printers. 
(Richardson aad Co. Walbrook 


Harris, C 
fo 


riayben C. & J. N. Portsmouth, grocers. (Alexander & 
Holme, New Ian, Londoa 

Hobbs, J. Titchfield, Southampton, draper. (Alexander 
& Holme, New Inna, London 

Hollis, L. Birmingham, victualler. (Meredith 

— R.& T. F. Cane, Northampton, grocers. (Gre- 

ry, Freeman’s court, London 

Hutchins . F. Gloucester, cheese-factor. (Okey 

qochenns 5. Romse » Southampton, bookseller, (Sharp 

Jones, H Hk toms Flintshire, draper. | (Chester, Staple 
nn, London 


Jones, T. Shrewsbury, Salop, dealer. Blagde 
Kay, *k, ees 0 egg pm e, ottonspinner ee Clarke & Co. 


= lane 
Leeds Hi wv. Wilderness, Goswell-street, jeweller. 


(Phili ming- street, Covent-garden 


Leverett, J. reham, Norfolk, innkeeper. (Yeates, 
Middle Tem ap, London 
Lipscombe, W. Exeter, grocer. (Brutton, Broad-street, 


London 
Lodge, H.R: Cloak-lane factor. (Jacomb & Bentley, Ba- 
Longhurst, J. Rghom }i Hythe, Surrey, carpenter. 


(Ronalds, 
Tokenbouse- eerzere 
Loewe, J. Bowdon Edge, Derbyshire. Fier vy Stock 
Masius, W. Mincing-lane, broker. erman aa 
Milner, J. Cambridge. (Toone & cf Lingoure Inn-fields, 


L 

Minot, S. Philpot-lane, merchant. (Reardon & Davis, 
Corbet-court, Gracechurch-street 

Moniinreats mM. x, Bogareleg, Monmouthshire, apothecary. 


Leman 
Moore Titien., Derbyshire. (Alexandr & Holme, 
New Inn, London 
Muchall, R. B. Birmingham, merchant. (Palmer 
Mu d, J. Idle, Yorkshire, grocer, and B. Murgatroyd, 


"eprelford, Lambert, Bradford 
Neville, B. Ealchesten, Base rts iridgers 
‘ows 5 Es ital, banks ae ~~ & Savery 


Horsham, bee Surrey, baker. 
N Taina, Eurtivals io ictuall 
ow Old Bethlem ey; own, vi er. 


» Angel-court, 


(Fisher & 


(Pope, 
Ocleth an stationer. eee Mark- lane 
ethe Steak (Harrison 
Palin my Totdbary, ire, = 
ty, .Salop, victualler. (Lowe, Bir 
paiminete 2 RRS cabinet-maker. (Griffith and Hinds 
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Parrish, T. Brettel)- dane, Saati Seticichine, glass- 
n’s-lane, Lo 
(Wilis & Co, "Waee> 


cutter. (Williams, St. Swithi 
vale | 3. Manchester, plumber 
o - 


court, London 


Rosen 1 Brewer-street, Somers Town, tailor. 


Dixon, St. Swithin’s-lane 


Price, T. Rodborough, Gloucestershire, civil-engineer. (King, 


Serjeant’s Inn, London 


Bankrupts— Dividends. 


Studd, J. L. Ki 
College- 


Taylor, J. 
(Bennell & Co. 


Wall, W. Weedon 


ber J. Great Titchfield-street, printseller. 
& Stables, Co 





[June 4, 


epost, Hatton-garden, merchant. (W ilde, 


Swindells, J. F Romiley, Cheshire. 
minster, Herefordshire, skinner. 


(Harrop, Stockport 
‘ (Merris 


(Grimaldi 
all-court 
k, Northamptonshire, smith  (Tay- 


Pogh, S benny eB Kent, eres (Walker & Go. at lor, i ie London : 
ewry, Lendon Ww J. inson, Mill Wall, Middlesex, 
Pugh, A. Lancaster, dealer. ee, es ated (Ys atman, Arundel-street, Strand oe 
Pulleyn, W. Peedeliall coreet, g (Bowden, Al- Warren, J. Stoke-under-Hamdon, Somersetshire. (Toller 
dermanbu & Nicholets, South Petherton 
Reach, J J. Russe aeerrarte Drury-lane, bookseller. (Mar- Watkins, T. Ross, Herefordshire, grocer. (James, Buck- 
med tindales Gra ’s Inn- pase (Ti w Jee ury, London . 
man ristol, victualler rip bb, S. Pri St.G ’s in the E 
Searle, L. Wevbridge, Surrey, baker Por omlinsons & Co. é (Po Old Bethlem we cbebre. yeas 
Copthall-court, London Welch, "Ainsworth, Lancashire, cotton-cloth-manufac- 


Silver, J. & J.S. and A. Boyson, Size-lane, merchants. (Kear- 


turer. 


(Hampson, Manchester 


sey & Spurr, Bishopsgate-street Whitehead, H. = re Yorkshi drysalter. L 
Smith, § : Brantelif Thorne, Yorkshire, clothier (Gran- ; ; aynar, ” ” 4 Pie & 
ger, Leeds Wild, J. Whittle Derb hire, cotton- Milne § 
Stephens, E. E. mani Lancashire, sail-maker. (Sherratt, wnt Parry, Temple, Londen’ _— ee & 
illiams, J. Birmingham, japanner. (L & Aust > 
Stevenson, V W. Sheffield, Yorkshire, Fale (Branson born-court, Gray’ ’s Lng pr (Long <5 ee 
Stone, A. Manchester, merchant. Halstead & Ainsworth Wood, W. Wimpole-street, wax and tallow-chandler. _(Al- 
Stonhill, W. Stewkley, Backinghamshire, butcher. (Ash- len | & Co. Carlisle-street, Soho 
field, Staple Inn, London Wright, J. H. High Holborn, dealer in curiosities. (Hackett, 


ABBOTT, A. Livenpocl, ioe 10 
Atherton, T. Liverpoo May 9 
~ “T+ J. Bocthteld neashire, 
“4 Ww 
. Narrow Wall, Lambeth, 


May 6 
Bankes, H H. Lincoln, M 
Bass, P. Ashborne, Derby b ion, Ma few 
Bayley, G., J. James, & J. Scoles, Man- 
chester, ay 31 
Bankes, R. Liverpool, June 1 


Bartlett, R. » \euamiaadmaie Westmin- 
ster, May 


Belcher, I. z Hatfield Broad Oak, Es- 
sex, May 20 
Bensley, a Stroud, Gloucestershire, 


May 
Bolton, W. Bury-street, Westminster, 


May 20 
Mey w. & J. T. Bache, Bridgenorth, 
10 
y, E. Preshute, Wiltshire, May 24 
Ball's. Watling-street, May 


9 
eas G. Opens May 9 sadam, 


ne LB (ree 


Burla <y J. Bristol, May 22 
ele Ww, “Cornhill, ban 30 


Newh "> ~) » » Sr = 


Bourne, 8. Leek, S 
Brown, R. & G: H. Harris, - 


1 
einen ae ot 
Bleukia,W. Kingston-u p 9 a vial, May10 
Blake, J. y tyes s Green, May a7 
ne tin Friars, 
Beara Breod-ctrect, Westminster, 


Browney W W. E. Brixton, May 30 
a one May 7 






“W. & F. Albion Coal Wharfy_ 





& J. Willow-etrvet, Benk- 


New-court, 


DIVIDENDS. 
Ressaren J- & J. Gardner, Broad-str. 


Dicken ae. Litchfield, May 8 

Elgar, Ww. Maidstone, April 29 
Evans, H. Cheapside, May 27 

yt T. Batty-mills, Kirkheaton, 


Fone, k. Bread-street, May 
Fentiman i . J. Reynolds, Feteite- 


Ferrall’. Bi "J. Birmingham, Mayio * 
—— alding, April 29 
and T. Cantrell, Manchester, 


Py W. Rochdale, May 18 


Gray, sy Cawkell, Yorkshire, June 9 
Soa = en Dock, May 18 
as Gres J. Turner, Garlick- 
ul, 


nay 
Grah Birmingham, May 20 
Gawan, 3. Union-stree ‘May 27 
Griffiths, M. J. and R. Bristol, May 25 
Gardom, T. Epsom, tailor, June 10 
Greaves, J. P., H. Sharp, and H.Fisher, 
Coleman-strect, Ma 
Mere’ A. inghun, Lancashire, 


M 

Holden, H. Ripponden, Hali 1 

Hardisty, G G. and J ; Coming, Before 
court aah 

Harry, E Ponies atten 


court, M 

Rigierens, C Cand J. Mottershead, Healy 
Lancashire, May 19 

Hardy, oo Norris, Ma 

Hush A. Little posi, haat A. 15 

mee: Zs J.-Liv May a 

— “vie May 15 

Hales Ww w. ire, June 5 

Mapas, Paine, North Shields, 


Halse, ‘T Mi and T. D. Merriton, Wood- 
H R, Fleet-street, May 6 


Harrell, Minories May 6 
Hoolboom, J E. Broad-street, May 20 
Ingham, J J. Hau -hall, Halifax, May 24 
Jac 7. ay 21 
Jackes, W. Guildford-street, May 9 
Kohler, . St. Fala ag hy 30 
Kershaw, | G: Romford, M 
Lawford, T ond S. Grimadick, Bevis 
poms - Santer, 3 May 20 
Manis My and J. Uverpost May 16 
» Xe ire, 


Tt. A., w. G. Caeed A. 
el it Southwell, tong Ag 
ses Tula andi. Henshall, 


W. Huntingdon, re a. 


me i aes 
Betoly Maya rr 


ia gmbh Ms St. Coorge’s, 


T. isien teenie, 


May 11 Watson, C. C. 
ney W. and pper Thames-str. - 


White, T. Liverpool, Mey > gchas 


St. Swithin’s-lane. 


Plaw, H. . Lime-street, May 13 
— . - High-street, Whitechapel, 
May 1 
Wiens, J. M. Sun-street, May 30 
Parkes, B. Aldermanbury, May 10 
Phillips, W. Brighthemston, May 31 
Phillips, T. Bread-street-hiil, April 29 
Parke, J. and P. F. Manchester, May 8 
Potts, R. Holborn-hill, May 9 
a Ss. Wapping: wall April 22 
Reay, J. Mark-lane, M 6 
Roberts, J. Stony Stratford, May 11 
Randall, R. Coleman-street, May 27 
— T. Ewood-bridge, Lancashire, 
ay 31 
Richardson, J. Liverpool, May 30 
| re S. Sheffield, June 7 r 
ge, G. Reading, May 30 
Hobtason, W. sen, Craggs, Lancashire, 
une 1 
Robinson, W. jun. Lamb-hall, Lanca- 
shire, June 1 
Shaw, J. Bond-street, May 27 
Simpson, G. Copthall-court, May 27 
Savage, ©. Upper North-place, April 25 
r, S. P. Maidstone, April 29 
Smith, J. and R. Smithies, Pool, May 22 
Spent R. Canterbury, May 13 
r, A. Basi ners hall-street, May 10 
ensington, May 12 
os me "and Ww. a 


Smith, T. a, 3 
Sparkes, J. and A. Coles, Po Portland-str. 


May 16 
Spencer, T. eeresat May 18 
Stocks, 5. Ald te-street, May 6 
Seimott, W. les enwell, has - 
ywell, J. Macclesfield, "Ma 

Sorrell, R. B. Kirby-street, c. "6 
Stanton, T. Drury-lane, Mey 21 
Tazwell, W. Drury -lane, May 10 


Thompson, C. Bishopsgate-str. May 6 
Tittensor, C. W. and J. Foster-iane, 


Thac kar J Maltby, Yorkshire, May 17 
Ka Lentenbabh eet, June 6 ; 


n ay 10 
ve "B. gael May 20 
G. vag 8 om G. Clarke, Ba- 


wate tg ted 
Horoes _e J. Wilkin- 
aan mrrilay-stree 


Weseemt,.4 Wg frend Oxfordshire, 


Wale Ww. od Shields, May 9 
Whitehouse, W J. Galan, Liver- 


Wook a7 35, et Bellwood, Sculcoates, 


May 13 
Wotherspoon, Roaster ays 


ay 11 
C.A. hago May 16 


aaa Or pes 1, May 18 iene esse- 


tart J. Pan, May 11 
R. Bow-chure 


w h-yard, M A 
Woodroof, J. Gun-street, Old Arti ery- 
"ground, May 13 
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INCIDENTS, APPOINTMENTS, BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, &c. 
IN LONDON AND MIDDLESEX. 
With Biographical Accounts of Distinguished Persons. 





Coronation.— The Proclamation of the 
Coronation of the King was made on Satur- 
day, the 13th inst. in anticipation, as usual, 
of that event. The procession moved in 
the following order: 

The High Bailiff on Horseback. 
Advanced Guard. © 
Four Pioneers. 
A Troop of the 1st Regiment of Life-guards, 
three abreast. 
Marshalmen. 
Musicians in their State Liveries. 
Kettle Drums. 
Trumpeters on Foot. 

Heralds, Mace-bearers, and King at Arms, 
bearing the Proclamation. 
‘Trumpeters on Horseback. 

Three Troops of the 1st Reg. of Life-guards, 

At ten o’clock the Heralds arrived in Pa- 
lace-yard; and shortly before twelve o’clock 
they appeared mounted at the grand gate 
of Westminster-hall, a life-guardsman lead- 
ing each horse. ‘The Proclamation was first 
made under the porch of Westminster-hall, 
‘* by flourish of trumpets and beat of drums;” 
and one of the heralds, with the mace be- 
fote him, then read his Majesty’s Proclama- 
tion, which was followed by another flou- 
rish of trumpets and beat of drums, played 
according to the ceremony prescribed for 
such occasions. The procession then form- 
ed and proceeded towards Temple-bar, pass- 
ing along Parliament-street, Charing-cross, 
and the Strand. The high-constable, at- 
tended by a small civil force, went first. 
The Proclamation was repeated at Temple- 
bar, as well as at the Royal Exchange. The 
formality of knocking at the gates of Temple- 
bar, requesting admittance into the City, was 
gone through with the accustomed ceremo- 
nies, the City authorities being within to 
receive it. 

Execution of Thistlewood and the Conspi- 
rators.—Having already given the-substance 
of the evidence adduced on the two first of 
these trials, it remains but to add that the 
same witnesses were examined, and a similar 
verdict given, in each succeeding case, the 
examination of the approver Adams com- 
prising almost all the material facts; and 
we may venture to add, that no man who 
has perused this evidence can question the 
validity of the verdicts which consigned the 
culprits to an ignominious death, the only 
atonement for the outraged laws of their 
country and of society. 

_ On Saturday, at: seven o’clock in the 

evening, Mr. Brown, the Governor of New- 

gate, accompanied by the Under-sheriff, 

‘Went to the condemned room, in which 

‘were sitting those who were ordered for 

execution, attended by eight officers. When 

he entered, they rose in the most respectful 


manner. Mr. Brown addressed them in the 
following words :—*‘ It is my painful duty 
to communicate to you that I hold the 
Recorder’s warrant for the execution of you, 
Thistlewood, Ings, Brunt, Davidson, and 
Tidd, on Monday morning. I hope and 
trust that the short time you have to re- 
main in this world will be employed by 
you in making preparation for that to which 
you are going.” ‘[histlewood immediately 
said, and in the calmest manner—*‘ The 
sooner we go, Sir, the better, Our wishis to 
die as soon as possible.” The others ex- 
pressed the same sentiments. Mr. Brown— 
“If any of you wish to have the assist- 
ance of a clergyman of any persuasion dur- 
ing your preparation, let me know it, and 
I shall apply to the authority by which I 
am convinced you will not be refused.” 
Not a word was uttered by any one of the 
prisoners. Mr. Brown then said, ** Let me 
entreat you with effect to give up your 
thoughts to the contemplation of the change 
which you are about to undergo. Your 
time in this life is very short: devote it to 
repentance and prayer to that Being who 
will not desert you at the moment of fatal 
separation.” The prisoners did not speak nor 
make any sign. Mr. Brown, after another 
appeal to them, left the room, and the 
miserable men turned to the conversation 
in which they had been engaged before he 
entered, without any reference to the tidings 
they had just heard. 

Upon going to the condemned room 
where the six conspirators who pleaded 
guilty were confined, Mr. Brown observed 
a very striking contrast to the scene which 
he had just quitted, as far as regarded 
Strange, Bradburn, Cooper, and Gilchrist. 
He entered with the Recorder’s warrant in 
his hand, which contained cheering intelli- 
gence tothem. Strange, Bradburn, Cooper, 
and Gilchrist, seemed struck with conster- 
nation; but Harrison and Wilson shewed 
no symptoms of agitation, appeared ra- 
ther to despise, than to pity, the deplorable 
condition of their companions, and uttered 
not a word expressive of hope or fear. Mr. 
Brown then informed them, that mercy had 
been.extended to them, and that their lives 
were spared. Strange, Cooper, Bradburn, 
and Gilchrist immediately fell on their knees, 
and, after a pause, gave utterance to inco- 
herent and unintelligible expressions of gra- 
titude. Harrison and Wilson were still 


silent, and unmoved. Mr. Brown said, “I 
have now to show you the dark side of the 
picture. Your unfortunate and miserable com- 
panions in crime who were tried, are ordered 
for execution on Monday morning; and 
you, Harrison, Wilson, Cooper, Strange, 
and Bradburn, are transported for life. There 
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is one of the most remarkable circumstances 
attending your cases that ever took place up- 
on any occasion ; and, if you have any feel- 
ing, it must make a deep and indelible im- 
pression upon you. Those very persons 
against whose lives your hands were about 
to be raised are the men by whose interces- 
sion your lives have been saved.” The five 
criminals were after this period removed into 
separate solitary cells. Gilchrist has been 
respited, without mention of the commuta- 
tion of punishment. | 

Up to a late hour on Sunday no alteration 
was visible in the manner of any one of the 
prisoners, except Davidson, whose mind was 
evidently softened after the interview with 
his family. Tidd from the very beginning 
preserved an uniform and consistent steadi- 
ness and solemnity, but free from any de- 
jection or fear. Ings was as generally de- 
jected; the rest perfectly indifferent, and 
even hardened. No one, except their fa- 
mily, was allowed to see them. Mr. Alder- 
man Wood applied for admission, but Mr. 
Brown felt it to be his duty to refuse, having 
been instructed to admit none who had not 
received a special order from the Privy 
Council. 

In the early part of Saturday they were 
visited by the Rev. Mr. Cotton, the ordinary 
of Newgate, and exhorted by him to have 
recourse to those prayers which had been so 
strongly and humanely recommended by 
the Lord Chief Justice. They were, how- 
ever, deaf to his entreaties, and conjointly 
told him, that however much they respected 
his motives, still that their minds were made 
up on religious subjects—they were Deists. 
—On Sunday morning Mr. Cotton again 
visited them ; but they all refused to attend 
to him, except Davidson, who listened with 
attention. 

Thistlewood’s interview with his wife and 
son was truly affecting, and the scenes ex- 
hibited in the other cells were of the most 
agonizing description. 

Monday as early as five o’clock the Old 
Bailey was crowded to excess, ard as the 
time approached for the criminals to be 
brought out, the adjacent streets, the. win- 
dows and roofs of the houses, even to the 
chimneys, were completely filled; and ex- 
. orbitant sums were paid for seats in the 
houses near to the spot. Bodies of Life 
Guards were stationed in the Old Bailey, 
Newgate-street, Ludgate-hill, and other 
places adjacent, and 6 pieces of: artillery, 
with about 100 artillerymen, were placed in 
the centre of Blackfriars-road, about 300 
yards beyond the bridge. The Civil Power 
was also in force. eabysa 

At an early hour the five criminals were 
brought from their cells, and placed in a 
room together, where they were attended by 
Mr. Cotton, the Ordinary, who; with other 
| » were unceasing in their efforts to 
awaken in their minds some. sense of re- 
ligion, and of the awful situation ‘in which 
they stood, These humane endeavours were, 


Execution of the Conspirators. 


{June 2, 


however, fruitless with all but Davidson, 
who prayed most fervently, and appeared 
thankful for the attention shewn to him. 
He took a glass of wine early in the morn- 
ing, and also received the Sacrament. The 
others refused, although repeatedly urged to 
do so. 

At about half-past seven the prisoners 
were conducted to the Press-yard ; when 
the irons were displaced and their hands se- 
cured in the usual way, they were led to the 
entrance of the prison, and at a quarter be- 
fore eight o’clock exactly, Thistlewood came 
on the scaffold. He walked with a firm step, 
and appeared perfectly collected. He Icoked 
round upon the crowd and bowed twice. His 
demeanour was serious and becoming his 
situation. There was the usual expression 
of dejection on his countenance. While the 
final arrangements were making by the exe- 
cutioner, Mr. Cotton stocd beside the wretch- 
ed man, and continued exhorting him to 
pray, and also put some questions which 
could not be distinctly heard; but were un- 
derstood to be, if he repented of his crimes ? 
he exclaimed several times, ** No; not at 
all!” He was also heard to say, ‘‘ I shall 
soon know the last grand secret.’ 

Tidd was the next brought out. He ran 
swiftly up the steps, and bowed around, 
with a hardened smile. He continued suck- 
ing an orange, and in a most indifferent man- 
ner surveyed the crowd, and minutely exa- 
mined every part of the painful preparations 
made by the executioner. There was a 
partial cheering when he made his appear- 
ance. ‘ 

Ings then came out. The conduct of this 
man was truly horrible. The moment he 
had taken his station, he moved his head 
to-and-fro, and cried ‘* huzza!’ several 
times. He then commenced singing, ‘‘ Oh, 
give me death or liberty!’ (Here there was 
a partial cheering from a few ragamuflins 
on the roof of an opposite house.) _ He con- 
tinued now and then exclaiming, ‘‘ Here we 
go, my lads—you see the last remains of 
James Ings—remember I die the enemy of 
tyrauny, and would sooner die in chains, 
than live in slavery. When Mr. Cotton ad- 
dressed him, he said laughingly, ‘‘ I am not 
afraid to go before God or man ;” then ad- 
dressing himself to the executioner, he ex- 
claimed, ** Now, old man, finish me tidy! 
Put the halter a little tighter, it may slip!” 
He. then, as well as he could, waved a hand- 
kerchief, and said, he hoped Mr. Cotton 
would give him a good character. Just be- 
fore the rope was adjusted, he said to an of- 
ficer, “* Give my respects to George, and tell 
him I go out of the world with no animo- 
sity towards him. I never intended him 


any harm.” He asked.if this was the gal- 


lows on which people were usually hanged, 
and observing the coffins, said, ‘‘ I suppose 
these.are for us.” He requested that an of- 


ficer would desire Mr, Harmer to publish his 
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came out last. The behaviour of the former 
presented a gratifying contrast with that of 
his companions. His deportment was mild, 
yet firm, and he prayed with great fervency. 
When he stepped upon the scaffold he said 
to those within, ‘* God bless you all! good 
bye.” He joined in the Loid’s prayer, and 
said, ‘“‘ God bless the King!” He repeatedly 
expressed great penitence for his crimes. 

Brunt said very little, but was as hardened 
as any of the rest. He said just before he 
came out, that he had no snuff-box, but he 
had :ome snuff in his waistcoat pocket, and 
requested a stander-by to get some out for 
him, as his hands were tied. This was 
done, and he took it with great coolness. 
He said, he wondered where they would put 
him, but he supposed it would be somewhere 
that he would sleep well. He added, that 
he would make a present of his bedy to 

King George the Fourth. 

At about six minutes after eight the sig- 
nal was given by Mr. Cotton, and the un- 
happy men were launched into eternity. 
Thistlewood died almost without a struggle. 
Ings struggled extremely, and appeared to 
sufier much. It is a remarkable fact, that 
just as the fatal signal was about to be given 
Ings was observed to join Davidson in 
prayer. | 

When the bodies had been suspended ex- 
actly half an hour, the executioner and an 
assistant appeared on the scaffold to prepare 
for the revolting ceremony of decapitation. 
Thistlewood was first. cut down, and being 
placed with his head on the block, an emi- 
nent Medical Professor, disguised in a rough 
jacket and trowsers, and a mask on his face, 
appeared with an amputating knife, and in 
a few moments the head was severed from 
the body, and given to the executioner’s as- 
sistant, who held it up by the hair, and 
turning north and south, and then to the 
front of the scaffold, exclaimed three times, 
*€ This is the head of Arthur Thistlewood, a 
trailor.” The body with the head was then 
placed in a coffin —The same ceremony was 
performed with Tidd, Ings, Davidson, and 
Brunt, in succession. -The-operation was 
performed with great skill, and in as short a 
time as possible. The operator was loudly 
hissed and groaned at by the mob, and some 
atrocious expressions were applied to him. 
The universal groans, accompanied by some 
female shrieks, when he first commenced 
upon Thistlewood, had an awful effect. The 
- bodies were soon after removed to a room in 
the prison. 

An application was made to Lord Sid- 
mouth for the remains of the malefactors, 
*. dim consequence of a meeting of the friends 
_ of their families; but as no good purpose 
» ould possibly be contemplated by this re- 


_ iquest, it was very properly rejected, though 
. dnthe gentlest manner. The bodies had, in 


. fact, been already interred within the prison. 
+ Qn reflecting upon the conduct of these 
_ wretched beings, most deeply do we deplore 
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the existence of that system of impiety 
which at once breaks down all the protect- 
ing barriers of religion, morality, and virtue; 
prompts men to the commission of crimes 
revolting to humanity; and even in the 
fatal moment when they are about to be 
ushered into eternity, induces them pub- 
licly to proclaim and glory in their wicked- 
ness. We turn with horror from the scene 
exhibited in the last moments of four of 
these infatuated malefactors ; the descrip- 
tion is but too painful, and we shall spare 
our readers’ feelings and our own by not 
dwelling upon the subject. We fervently 
hope that this terrible example may have its 
proper effect, by deterring others who may 
have entertained the hke opinions from the 
pursuit of similar destructive courses, and 
lesding them to a just sense of the para- 
mount duties which they owe to their God, 
their country, and their king. 

Births.] At Greenwich, the lady of Lieut. 
George Devereux, of a son.—At Ludgate- 
hill, Mrs. Hone, of a son, her ninth living 
child.—In Whitehall-yard, the lady of the 
Attorney-General, of a daughter.—The lady 
of the Rev. Dr. Jones, of ason.—In Upper- 
Brook-street, Lady Steele, of a son.—Lady 
Elizabeth Campbell, of a daughter. — In 
Great Cumberland-street, the lady of Spen- 
cer Mackay, esq. of a daughter.—In Old 
Burlington-street, the lady of John Waite, 
esq. of a son.—In Lower Brook-street, the 
Hon. Mrs. 'T’ Erskine, of a daughter, which 
did not long survive ber birth —In Bedford- 
place, the lady of Wm. Clowes, esq. of a 
daughter. — At Charing-cross, the lady of 
Charles Drummond, esq. of a daughter.— 
At Enfield, the lady of W. Connop, esq. of a 
daughter.—In Portman-place, Mrs. J. Bruce, 
of a daughter. 

Married.] AtSt. Mary-le-bone church, 
the Rev. R. H. Chapman, to Miss Emily 
A. Allen.—At Wandsworth, J. Pulman, esq. 
of Parliament-strect, to Miss H. M. Walker. 
—Wnm. Field, esq to Miss Louisa Stephen- 
son.—At St. George’s, Patrick Power, esq. 
to Miss Catherine Power.—At St. Pancras 
church, Wm. Emerson, esq. to Miss Russel, 
of Cadogan-place.— At. St, John’s, Hackney, 
Henry Rouse, esq. to Miss Frances Bishop, 
of Stamford-hill.—At St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, the Rev. R. Salkeld, to Miss. E. H. 
Wilson.—At Lewisham, Richard Waring, 
esq. to Miss Mary Morgan.—At Mary-le- 
bone church, Thomas Wiglesworth, esq. to 
Miss Eliz. Downes.—Wm. Malton, esq. of 
Keppel-street, to Miss Sophia Le Grice. — W. 
J. Wattsford, esq. to Miss Jane Harrison, of 
Croom’s-hill, Greenwich.—At St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, W. H. Fisher, esq. of Con- 
duit-street, to Miss Maria Varnham, of ~ 
Southampton-place, Euston-square. 

Died.] At Brompton, the infant daugh- 
ter of Wm. Horsley, Mus.B.—In Beaumont- 
street, Mrs. A. M. Laurent.—At Hampstead, 
Henry, eldest son of H. Ellis, esq. of the 
British Museum.—In Whitehall-place, John 
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750 Earl of Harewood—Dr. Isaac Milner. 


Garden, esq., 65.—Wm. Davies, esq. of the 
firm of Cadell and Davies.—In Park-street, 
Mrs. Mary Dixon —The Right Hon. Wil- 
mot Vaughan, earl of Lisburne,66. In Up- 
per Grosvenor-sireet, Susan, the last sur- 
viving child of John Wharton, esq. M. P. 
—-In Great Russel-street, Bloomsbury, Mrs. 
B. C. Jackson.—In Portman-square, John 
Denison, esq.—In Wimpole-street, Henry 
John, second son of the Hon. J. T. Leslie 
Melville.—At the Admiralty, Spencer, the 
only son of Mr. and Mrs. Croker.—At Black- 
heath, Mrs. Bell, 94.—At the Tavistock 
Hotel, Mrs. Harrison.—At Queen’s Elms, 
the Baroness Anna Wilhelmina van Gro- 
vestins. 
THE EARL OF HAREWOOD. 


Died, on Monday morning, the 3d of 
April, at Harewood House, Hanover Square, 
London, the Right Hon. Edward Lascelles, 
Earl of Harewood, Viscount Lascelles, and 
Baron Harewood, of Harewood, county of 
York. His Lordship was in the 81st year of 
his age, having been born on 7th Jan. 1740. 
He éntered the army in early life, and bore 
the standar of the Blues at the battle of 
Minden. His Lordship married, in June, 
1761, Miss Chaloner (who died in 1805), 
daughter of William Chaloner, esq. of Guis- 
brough, by whom he had issue, Edward, 
born in 1764, died in 1814; Henry, born 
Dec. 25, 1767; Lady Frances (Douglas), 
deceased ; and Lady Mary Anne Yorke. He 
is succeeded:in his titles and estates by his 
only son, Viscount Lascelles, Lord Lieute- 
nant of the West Riding of this county ; who 
married, Sept. 3, 1794, Henrietta Saunders, 
daughter of the late Sir John Saunders Se- 
bright, bart. by whom he has several chil- 
dren. His remains were removed from his 
house in Hanover Square for interment in 
the family mausoleum at Harewood, in 
Yorkshire. Few noblemen will be more 
sincerely lamented, and there are few whose 
loss will be more acutely felt by the poor re- 
siding on or near his noble domain. With 
the prince and the peasant, the noble Earl 
evinced.that complacency and equanimity, 
which commanded universal respect and 
veneration. His establishments were always 
in the true style of old English hospitility. 
To all his domestics he has been liberal, 
and has provided amply for the future com- 
fort of those of longer servitude. To those 
to whom this nobleman was known, it is 
needless to panegyrize his virtues, and to 
those to whom he was a stranger, all our 
praises will fall short of his merits. An im- 
mense train of relatives and carriages fol- 
lowed in the funeral procession, as the last 
mark of respect due to his rank and exalted 
virtues. 

REV. ISAAC MILNER, D. D. 

On Saturday, 1st of April, at the house of 
William Wilberforce, esq. M. P. i 
ton Gore, London, in the 70th year of his 
age, the Very Rev. Isaac Milner, D.D.F.R.S. 
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and A.S., Dean of Carlisle, President of 
Queen’s College, and Lucasian Professor of 
Mathematics, in the University of Cam- 
bridge. He took his first degree in the year 
1774: in 1783, he was elected Jacksonian 
Professor of Natural and Experimental Phi- 
losophy, and in 1788, President of Queen’s 
College. In 1798, he succeeded Dr. Waring 
as Lucasian Professor in Mathematics. His 
remains are depcsited in the large vault un- 
der the chapel of Queen’s College, to. which 
he has bequeathed his valuable library. 

Dr. Milner edited the works of his bro- 
ther, the late Rev. Joseph Milner, with a 
commendable eulogy on his principles and 
talents, besides which he published some 
papers in the Philosophical Transactions, 
and the following separate performances :— 
‘** Animadversions on Dr. Haweis’s Histo 
of the Church of Christ,” 8vo. 1800. ‘* Stric- 
tures on some of the Publications of the 
Rev. Herbert Marsh,” 8vo. 1813. 

The loss which society and his friends 
have sustained by his death may, in some 
measure, be estimated by all who have 
heard the name of this distinguished cha- 
racter, as they cannot fail to have heard also 
of his commanding talent, his extensive 
erudition, and his valuable labours. In him 
that superiority of intellect, which always 
procures to its possessor the homage of man- 
kind, was neither the sole nor the highest 
ground of admiration. ‘To men who esteem 
the qualities of the heart above those of the 
understanding, it will appear but a small 
part of his praise, that he stood unrivalled in 
mathematics and natural philosophy, and 
unequalled as an historian of the church. 
It may safely be affirmed, that, in the esti- 
mation of those who knew him intimately, 
these extraordinary endowments acquired 
their chief lustre and value from the superior 
qualities of piety, candour, sincerity, and 
affection, which so eminently marked his 
character. In their view, the man of genius 
was almost lost in the liberal -benefactor, 
the prudent counsellor, the undisguised 
friend, the engaging and instructive com- 
panion. Much is it to be regretted that his 
bodily infirmities, under the pressure of 
which he for many years ceased not to la- 
bour both in writing and preaching, towards 
the close of his life so increased, as to sus- 
pend the continuation of that history, in 
which, taking up the pen of a deceased bro- 
ther, he has transmitted to posterity an im- 
mortal, though, alas! unfinished, monu- 
ment both of his fraternal affection and of 


his Christiaa piety. 
The Rev. Henry Godfrey, B. D. Fellow of 
Queen’s College, is ed President of that 


Society. The Rev. Robert Hodgson, D. D. 
Dean of Chester, and Rector of St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, author of the ‘“ Life of 
Bishop Porteus,” is the new Dean of Carlisle. 


He is succeeded at Chester by Dr. Vaughan, 
brother of Sir Henry ord, ‘the well- 
known physician. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL WILLIAM MUDGE,. 


Died on the 17th of April, in Holles-street, 
London, in his 58th year, Major-General 
William Mudge, of the Royal Artillery. He 
was a native of Plymouth, and combined in 
himself all the splendid talents that shone 
so eminently in his father, Dr. Mudge, and 
his grandfather, the Rev. Zechariah Mudge. 
The Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society, the Trigonometrical Survey of the 
Kingdom, with the correct and beautiful 
Maps already published, exhibit some of the 
labours of his life that have been most be- 
neficial te the public, whilst the advantages 
derived by the Cadets of the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich, and by those of the 
East India Company’s Establishment, at 
Addiscombe, entitle his memory. to the 
gratitude of the country. General Mudge 
had the distinguished honour of LL.D. con- 
ferred on him from Edinburgh; he was 
Fellow of the Royal Society, Fellow of. the 
Antiquarian Society, a Commissioner of the 
Board of Longitude, Member of the Geologi- 
cal and Philosophical Societies, and Honora- 
ry Member of the Plymouth Institution. 
His scientific abilities were also held in the 
highest estimation by foreigners, as he was 
Fellow of the Academy of sciences of Co- 
penhagen, and had the very marked honour 
conferred on him of being named Correspon- 
dent to the Royal Institution of Paris. The 
King of Denmark also had lately presented 
him with a magnificent chronometer, and 
contemplated honouring him with a stronger 
proof of his royal favour. General Mudge 
has left a widow and daughter, two sons in 
the Engineers, one in the Artillery, and 
another a Lieutenant in the Royal Navy. 


LADY HENEAGE OSBORN. 


Died, on Thursday, the 4th May, 1820, at 
her house in Charles Street, Berkeley Square, 
in the 79th year of her age, the Right Hon. 
Lady Heneage Osborn, relict of the late Sir 
_ George Osborn, of Chicksands, bart. whose 
disposition and urbanity of manners will 
long be remembered in the county with 
regret. She has left no issue, the present. 
baronet being the son of Sir George by a 
former wife. Her ladyship was one of the 
daughters of Daniel Finch, seventh earl of 
Winchelsea, and third earl of Nottingham, 
of that surname. He married, first, in 1729, 
Lady Frances Fielding, daughter of Basil, 
Earl of Denbigh, by whom he had only one 
child, Lady Charlotte. His Lordship mar- 
ried, secondly, 19th June, 1737-8, Mary, 
daughter and co-heir of Sir Thomas Palmer, 
of Wingham, in Kent, bart., and by her had 
six daughters, but having no son, his titles 
devolved upon his nephew, George, the pre- 
sent Earl. The six daughters were, Mary 
and Frances, who died young ; Heneage, mar- 
ried to Sir George Osborm, in 1778; Ann, 
died young ; Essex, the only survivor; Geor- 
gina, died young ; Hatton, who died in 1818; 
and Augusta, who died in 1797. 


Major-Gen. W. Mudge.—Lady Heneage Osborn, &c. 751 





The name of Heneage was introduced into 
the family by the marriage of Sir Moyle 
Finch with Elizabeth, heiress of Sir Thomas 
Heneage, who was created Viscountess 
Maidstone in 1623, and Countess of Win- 
chelsea in 1629, with limitation to her heirs 
male ; since which period several of her des- 
cendants, Earls of Winchelsea, Nottingham, 
and Ailesford, have received the name of 
Heneage at their baptism: but the late Lady 
Osborn appears to have been the only female 
to whom it has been given. She was one 
of the six Earls’ daughters who assisted the 
Princess Augusta in supporting the train of 
the late Queen Charlotte, at her Coronation 
in 1762. Her remains have been deposited by 
the side of her late husband, in the Colum- 
bari m of the Osborn family, at Campton, 
near Chicksands. 


EDWARD TOPHAM, ESQ. 


On Wednesday the 26th April, died, at 
Doncaster, Edward Topham, esq. in his 
69th year. He had to struggle long with a 
very painful complaint, but he bore it with 
the temper which had characterized him in 
every stage of existence. Major Topham 
formerly occupied a considerable space in 
the notice of the world; he was a scholar 
anda gentleman. From Eton he went to 
Cambridge, and from the university he came 
into the full enjoyment of a town life, and 
served as a Captain in the second troop of 
Horse Guards. As he always kept up the 
literature he got at Eton, he at one period, 
with the Rey. C. Este, (in conjunction with 
Mr. Bell, the original projector of it, and the 
present proprietor and original projector of 
the ‘* Weekly Messenger”’), established the 
Newspaper called ‘‘ The World.” It was 
made the vehicle of much amusing plea- 
santry, and occasionally of contemporary 
biography. In the article entitled “ The 
Schools,” he sketched the boyhood of some 
of the greatest men in the country, and in 
the same paper, in a serics of numbers, gave 
the public an interesting and valuable life of 
Mr. Elwes. He is the author of nothing 
dramatic, we think, beyond Farces, unless 
very pointed Epilogues, occasionaily at the 
service of his friends, may be thought be- 
yond them. The recollections that flow in 
upon us respecting Topham, present us 
with a character of high and polished man- 
ners, accompanied with some peculiarities 
that were harmless, as to dress, and are now 


_ become no peculiarities at all. -To say of 


him what he himself has written of Elhwes— 
*© In the mildness of his manners, and in 
the finished politeness of his address, there 
was more than a counterbalance for all his 
singularities.” 


ARTHUR YOUNG, ESQ. 

April 16, 1820, died, at the house of the 
Board of Agriculture, in Sackville Street, 
Arthur Young, esq. one of our most cele- 
brated Agriculturists. Mr. Young was born 
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752 | Arthur Young, Esq. 


at Bradfield Hall, in Suffolk, on the estate 
of his father, who possessed about 200 acres 
of land, on which his family had resided 
nearly two centuries. He was a younger 
son, and is said to have been apprenticed 
to a wine-merchant; but in 1761, hé re- 
turned to Bradfield Hall, and carried on the 
farm for the benefit of the family. His first 
essay in his favourite pursuit, Agriculture, 
was not successful. He attempted experi- 
ments before he could properly digest them. 
This produced disputes with his family, and 
he quitted Bradfield. He then hired a farm 
called Sampford Hall, in Essex, but was 
forced to relinquish it for want of funds. 
He then travelled to find a better spot ; and, 
in the course of these journeys, formed in 
his mind a plan for an Agricultural Survey 
of England. He at last fixed near North 
Mimms : he lived here nine years ; in which 
time, he continued his experiments, but lost 
money. Soon after, by the death of his 
elder brother and mother, he became pos- 
sessed of Bradfield Hall, and settled there. 
By this time he had become well known as 
an author. In 1767, he published ‘‘ The 
Farmer’s Letters to the People of England,” 
8vo.; in a second edition, called ‘* The 
Farmer’s Letters to the Landlords of Great 
Britain,” 1771— ‘‘ Six Weeks Tour through 
the Southern Counties,” 1768 — “ Six 
Months’ Tour through the North of Eng- 
land,” 4to. 1770. 

In 1776-7-8 and 9, Mr. Young performed 
his celebrated Tour in Ireland. He, remain- 
ed in that country long, and was employed 

rtly by Lord Kingsborough in leasing and 
improving his lordship’s estate. On his re- 
turn, he published his ‘‘ Tour in Ireland,” 
4to. 1780. In 1784, he began his well- 
known publication, *‘ The Annals of Agri- 
culture,” which has extended to a great 
number of volumes; in which work his 
own experience is shown, joined with that 
of the most celebrated Agriculturists of 
England. : 

His works are so very numerous that we 
cannot notice them all; but in 1792, he 
published the first volume of his ** Travels 

.in. France,” and in 1794, the second. In 
this work Mr. Young has risked some politi- 
cal sentiments and expressions, which, if 
published now, would be deemed jacohinical, 
—among others the Cordon Bleu, bestowed 
on the Dauphin of France, is called a sloh- 

ing lib ; with other phrases of the same 
kind. Mr. Young soon found that there 
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was no promotion to be expected from this 
course, and he soon made the amende by 
pabeesine “¢ The Example of France, a 

arning to Great Britain,” 1793 ; and other 
works of a similar tendency. In 1797, ap- 
peared his ** View of the Agriculture of Suf- 
folk.” 

When Sir John Sinclair planned his 
scheme for an Agricultural Society, Mr. 
Young was one of his great advisers; and 
when Mr, Pitt consented to establish the 
Board of Agriculture, Mr. Young was no- 
minated Secretary, with a salary of 500l. a 
year, and residence in the house; which 
place he held with great credit to his death. 
However we may judge of this establish- 
ment, Mr. Young was indefatigable in his 
exertions to accomplish its views, He made 
and published several of their Surveys, and 
has certainly given the world some useful 
practical improvements; but it has been a 
general remark, that his own farm was never 
in the condition which might be expected. 
For some years past Mr. Young had been 
afflicted with blindness, but his active mind 
was always employed on his favourite study. 
He underwent the operation for the cataract, 
but it did not succeed. Some attempts have 
been made to excuse Mr. Young for the sud- 
den change in his political opinions, but 
perhaps the true explanation is to consider 
it the consequence of a narrow fortune. 
Sir John Sinclair certainly procured him the 
place as an act of friendship, and from a full 
conviction that Mr. Young was fully compe- 
tent to the duty of the office, but the 
worthy president’ was soon afterwards re- 
moved, from political motives. 

Mr. Young having attained a good old age, 
fell a victim to that dreadful disorder the 
stone. He died in possession of the esteem 
of a great number of illustrious persons both 
at home and abroad, with whom he was in 
the habit of corresponding. Among other 
works of less import, he published, “ A 
View of the Corrected Agricultural Survey 
of Lincolnshire,’”—** General View of the 
Agriculture of Hertfordshire,” 1805 —the 
same of Essex, 1806—the same of Oxford- 
shire, 1808——‘ Advantages which have re- 
sulted from the Board of Agriculture.” 

His remains were interred in the church- 

of Bradfield. The funeral was attended 

y a large assemblage of poor from the sur- 

rounding country, thus testifying their re- 

spect for the loss they had sustained in so 
benevolent a benefactor, 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 
IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY. 


a el 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 


Birth.] At Souldrop, the lady of Robert Mole, 
esq. of a son. 

Married.) Thomas Barnard, esq. banker, of 
Bedford, to Ann, third daughter of Thomas Fisher, 
esq. of Cambridge. 

Died.) At Husborn Crawley, Mrs. Sims, who had 
long lived a retired life, and was supposed to have 
considerable sums of money in her house, but this 
not being found at her decease, it is conjectured 
that the gold coin recently discovered in two of the 
Duke of Bedford’s ponds, at Woburn Abbey, must 
have belonged to her, and that she scattered it 
there herself; an old pocket-book, containing se- 
veral bank-notes, has also been found in the grounds 
of the abbey, which is believed to have belonged to 
her—At Bellmoor-house, Hampstead, Sir John Jack- 
son, bart. of Arisey, after a lingering illness which 
he bore with the most Christian fortitude, and 
deeply regretted by all who had the happiness of 
knowing him. He was in early life a clerk in the 
navy pay-office, from whence he was recommended 
to Lord Keith, to be his clerk or secretary, and 
this circumstance laid the foundation of his for- 
tune. Sir John was a director of the East India 
company, and member in the two last parliaments 
for Dover. He has left three sons—At Leighton 
Buzzard, Mrs. Anna Willis, relict of Mr. David 
Willis, solicitorand registrar—Mrs. S, Claridge, 55— 
At Aspley Guise, Mrs. Mary Adams, widow of Wm. 
Adams, esq. late of Knight’s House, Middlesex, 71 
—At Silsoe, suddenly, John Edwards, esq.—At 
Luton, Mrs. Collett, relict of Thomas Collett, esq. 
of Hemel Hempstead, 76—At Puddingten, Mr. 
John A, Leahair, 27. 


BERKSHIRE. 


The dean and canons of Windsor have presented 
the Rev. Edward Northey, B. D. with the living of 
Great Hsley, vacant by the death of the Rev. Wm. 
Cookson, D.D. 

The Rev, H. Pottinger is preferred to the vicarage 
of Compton: patron, Sir Walter James, bart. 

Births.] At Trunkwell-house, near Reading, 
the lady of Henry Rich, esq. of a son—At Silches- 
ter-parsonage, the lady of the Rev. Giles Daubery, 
of a son. sailed res ee 

Married.) At Reading, the Rev. James Sugden, 
to Maria, daughter of the late Mr. Bates, of Bir- 
mingham—At Newbury, Mr. John Satchill, to 
Miss Eleanor Ward, of Wardley, Leicestershire— 
At New Windsor, Wm. Tibbitts, esq. of Stratford- 
upon-Avon, to Miss Colbourne, of the former place. 

Died.] At Reading, Mr. Abraham Round— 
John Carter, esq. late of Highlands, Shinfield—Mr. 
James Bailey, 66—At Beenham-house, Mrs. Bos- 
tock, relict of the Rev. John Bostock, late vicar of 
Hungerford and of St. Bennet Fink, London— 
At Wokingham, Miss Sarah Maria Towse—At 
Maidenhead, Mr. Wm. Edwards, sen.—lIn India, 
Lieut. George Roe, the second son of the Rev. 
James Roe, rector of Newbury—At Newbury, Mr. 
Wm. Eman, 80—At West Green, Mr. John Bird, 
an eminent tanner—At Silwood-park, Sunning-hill, 
Mary, wife. of George Simson, esq. 48—At Speen- 
cottage, Mrs. Harbert, 87—-At Wallingford, Ann, 
third daughter of the late R. Lovegrove, esq. 
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BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


The Rev. Thomas Gardner is instituted by the 
Bishop of Lincoln to the vicarage of Willen, on the 
presentation of the trustees of Dr. Richard Busby. 

Married.} At Wolverton, the Rev. R. H. 
Quartley, to Louisa Catherine, youngest sister of 
Sir J. C. Houywood, bart.—At Hanslope, Mr. T. 
Hall, to Miss E, Ivens, of Catesby, Northampton- 
shire—Mr. John Harris, of Buckingham, to Miss 
Anna Maria Hare, of Ipswich. 

Died.| At Willowbrook-place, near Eton, R. 
Piper, esq. 76—At Beaconsfield, Mrs. Ferris, wife of 
Dr. Ferris, physician, of that place—At Hanslope, 
Mr. John Caporne, 68, 


CAMBRIDGE. 


The Fitzwilliam syndicate have agreed that 
the ground on the north side of St, Edward’s 
church, in Cambridge, affords the most eligible 
situation for the Museum, and that it would be 
expedient to obtain it by means of an act of 
parliament. The probable expense of the erection 
upon this site would be 20,000. more than the 
Fitzwilliam fund is competent to defray; but the 
proceedings are to be reported to the senate, for the 
university to decide upon the expediency of carry- 
ing the above plan into execution, by making good 
the deficiency from their funds. 

Robert Woodhouse, M.A. F.R,.S. fellow of 
Gonvilleand Caius college, was unanimously elected, 
May 1, Lucasian professor of mathematics, in the 
room of the late Dr. Milner. 

Married.| At Cambridge, Mr. Robinson Crusoe, 
to Miss Curtis, of Lynn—At Ditton, John Bartlett, 
esq. of Trinity college, to Mrs. Stewart, eldest 
daughter of Thomas Bond, esq. of Cambridge— 
Charles, eldest son of S. P. Beales, esq. of Newn- 
ham, near Cambridge, to Catherine Ellen,’ only 
daughter of George Paske, esq..of Needham-market, 
Suffolk—aAt Leverington, Isle of Ely, Thory Chap- 
man, of Hornsey, esq. to Miss Susan Johnson—At 
Wisbech, Capt. Wm. Stevens, to Miss Sarah Adams. 

‘Died.] At Cambridge, Mrs. Thackery, wife of 
Frederick Thackery, esq.—At Wisbech, Rev. James 
Hamilton, M.A. second son of the Rev. Peploe 
Ward, D.D. prebendary of Ely—-At Melborne, 
Mrs, Hitch, wife of John Hitch, esq. 54. 


CHESHIRE. 


Births.) The lady of T. J. Trafford, of Trafford. 
park, esq. of a son—At Stockport, the lady of 
Lieut.-col. Burrell, of a son. 

Married.}] John Baron, esq. of Manchester, 
solicitor, to Frances, relict of Mr. John Moulson, 
of this city—At Brereton, John Johnstone, esq. to 
Anne, daughter of Weston Yonge, esq. of Madeley, 
Staffordshire—At Prestbury, Mr. Daniel Ward, of 
Hurdsfield-house, near Macclesfield, to Maria, only 
daughter of the late Josiah Higinbotham, es4.—Rev. 
Wm. Marshall, of Macclesfield, to Elizabeth, only 
daughter of Thomas Marsden, esq. Wigan. 

Died,] At Chester, 82, John Hallwood, esq. 
senior alderman of the corporation of this ci 
Mrs. Ellis, wife of Capt. Morris Ellis, of Crane- 
street—At Park-gate, in his 48d year, Joseph John- 
son, esq. alderman, and one of the treasurers and 
coroners of Chester. 
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CORNWALL. 


Birth.) At Liskeard, the wife of the Rev, John 
Sumner, of a son, 

Married.) At Egloshayle, Edward Coode, jun. 
esq. of St. Austell, to Mary, eldest daughter of 
Peter Clements, esq. of Wadebridge—At Bodmin, 
Lieut. Dunston, R.N. to Miss Joice Vercoe—At St. 
Ives, Captain Wearne, to Miss Grace Row—At 
Penzance, John Forbes, M.D. to Eliza Mary, 
eldest daughter of the late John Burgh, of Calcutta, 
esq. 

p« Died.] At the vicarage, St. Austell, in her 80th 
year, Frances, wife of the Rev. Thomas Scott 
Smyth, and fifth daughter of the late John Ryle, 
esq. of Park-house, near Macclesfield—At Liskeard, 
Wm. Rawle, esq.—At Lostwithiel, Wm. Wymond, 
esq. 

CUMBERLAND. 


Married.} At Cockermouth, John Steel, esq. 
of Kingston, Jamaica, to Jane, youngest daughter 
of the late John Hodgson, esq. of the former place. 

Died.) In Carlisle, 89, Mrs. James, relict of the 
Rev. John James, D. D. rector of Arthuret and 
Kirkandrews, in this county—At Workington Hall, 
the lady of J. C. Curwen, esq. M. P. 55. Through- 
out life no one was more generally respected, or in 
death will be more sincerely regretted—At the 
vicarage, near Keswick, of an apoplectic fit, the 
Rev. Isaac Denton, LL. B. vicar of the parish of 
Crosthwaite, and a magistrate of Cumberland, 62— 
At Crofton Hall, Miss Richmal Mangnall. 


DERBYSHIRE. 


Birth.) At Thuriston Grange, the lady of Wm. 
Brown Darwin, esq. of a daughter. 

Married.) At Belpar, Thos. Wragg, esq. to Miss 
Georgiana Paddon, of Bryanstone-street, London— 
At Ashbourn, German, eldest son of the Rev. Geo. 
Buckston, to Ellen Margaret, only child of the 
Rey. Richard Rowland Ward, of Sutton on the 
Hill—At Mickleover, Robert Dell, esq. of Ayles- 
bury, Bucks, to Miss Chapman, niece of the Rev. 
John Ward, vicar of Mickleover. 


DEVONSHIRE. 

A few days since, in removing the foundation of 
some old houses in Paris-street, Exeter, belonging 
to Mr. Nosworthy, builder, the labourers found a 
considerable quantity of old silver coins, which 
they sold, to the amount of about 60/. to various 
Silversmiths. The men being absent next day 
from their work, the owner inquired into the 
cause, and ascertained that they had become sud- 
denly rich, and were regaling themselves with the 
good cheer’ of some public-house, which led to the 


posit of treasure, not hid in jars or boxes, but in 
pits covered with stone. The money was evidently 
accumulated by degrees, and not concealed on ac- 
count of civil ‘wars, as many of the coins are of 
dates when those commétions must have ceased, 
between 1661 and 1670, about the early part of the 
reign of Charles TI. ; as there are several shillings 


Cornwall— Cumberland — Derbyshire— Devonshire. 
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Married.) At Ilfracombe, C. L. Ramus, esq. 
late capt. in the 5th fegt. to Mary Anne Keatinge, 
widow of the Dean of St. Patrick—aAt Exeter, J 
Huxham, esq. only son of the late Rev. J. Hux- 
ham, of Halston House, in this county, to Frances 
Lydia, youngest daughter of the late J. Laud, esq. 
of Castle-street, Exeter—Mr. J. W. Snell, to Miss 
Grace Darke —At Okehampton, the Rev. John 
Pomeroy, A. M. to Margaret Connor, second daugh- 
ter of the late Capt. J. F. Moriarty. 

Died.) At Wenslade House, Josias Du Pre 
Porcher, esq. 60—At Bickton, 83, Charlotte, relict of 
the late: Wm. Bastard, of Kitley, esq.—At More- 
ton Hampstead, 63, the wife of Wm. Bragg, esq.— 
At Uxbrook Park, the Rev. Joseph Reeve, 87. For 
the last 53 years he was chaplain to Lord Clifford's 
family : his merits as a literary character are gene- 
rally known; and his life was the best comment on 
his writings. 

DORSETSHIRE. 


Births.|) At Weymouth, the lady of H. M. 
Wardle, esq. of a daughter—At Bridport, the lady 
of Lieut. George Eyre Powell, of a son. 

Married.) The Rev. Robert Salkeld, of Fife- 

head Neville, and rector of Fontmell, to Eliz. 
Henrietta, youngest daughter of the late John 
Wilson, esq. Deputy Treasurer of Chelsea Hospi- 
tal—At Fordington, Francis Boucher Wright, esq. 
of Hinton Blewett, Somersetshire, to Sarah Emily, 
relict of the Rev. Wm. Bingham, and daughter of 
the late General Wynyard—At Keynston, the Rev. 
Henry Austin, to Mrs. G. Dickens, widow of Capt. 
Dickens, R. N.—At Poole, Mr. Thomas Barter, 
surgeon, to Miss Joliffe. 
. Died.) At Sherborne, Mrs. Hodges, wife of 
Mr. Wm. Hodges, bookseller—At Poole, Mrs. Anne 
Brett, 74—At Okeford Fitzpaine, 73, Mrs. Phillis 
Hallitt—Mrs. Marshalsey, 42. 


DURHAM. 


Births.) At Hindon Cottage, near Sunderland, 
the lady of W. G. Cole, esq. of a son—At the rec- 
tory, Washington, the lady of the Rev. John Da- 
vison, of a daughter. 

Married.] Cuthbert Rippon, of Stanhope Cas- 
tle, esq. to Eleanor, third daughter of Thomas 
Moxon, of Mincing-lane, London, esq.—At ‘Dur- 
ham, Mr. Edw. Hutchinson, printer, to Miss Eliz. 
Ainsley—At Tweedmouth, Mr. John Moffatt, of 
East Ord, to Miss Sarah Smith, of Berwick. 

Died.) At Durham, Mr. John Emerson, of 
Gilligate, 683—Mr. Thos. Johnson, of Woodside, 
67—-At Sunderland, Mrs. Jonathan Priestman, 85 
—Mrs. Mary Thompson, 86—At Bishop Auckland, 
Miss Esther Gurnell, 18—At Stockton, the wife of 
the Rev. Thomas Dixon, 73. 


ESSEX. 


A brass-plate, which it is supposed must have 
lain in the earth ever since the thirteenth century, 
was dug up lately, under one of the pews of Har- 
wich church: an inscription is engraved on it, 
which has not yet been decyphered, 

The foundation-stone of the inte new church 
at Harwich, dedicated to St. Nicholas, is proposed 
to be laid on the 5th of June. In the absente of 


the Bishop of London, the sacred ceremony is ex- 
pected to be performed by the Rev. the Archdea- 
con of Colchester. 

' Birth] At Colchester, Sani, Pegeciaes 


citer. 


Married.) At 
of Ballingdon, to Miss 
At Maldon, the Rev, Joseph 
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Miss Mary White, of the Fryers, Maldon—At 
Colchester, the Rev. Thomas Reeve, rector of Ray- 
don, Suffolk, to Miss Elizabeth Brett, of Wakes- 
colne. 

Died.] At Copford Brook, the Rev. Thomas 
Barstow, rector of Oldham, and also of St. Law- 
rence, in this county, in the 76th year of his age, 
and in the 50th of his incumbency of the former 
parish—At his seat at Langleys, Samuel Jolliffe 
Tufnell, esq.: by his death a considerable property 
‘in the counties of Essex, York, Northumberland, 
and Middlesex, devolves to his nephew, John Jolliffe 
Tufnell, esq. of Broomfield-place—At Rochford, 
Mrs. Eliz. Boghurst, only daughter of the late John 
Boghurst, of Strood, esq. 68—At Walthamstow, 
John Wansey, esq. 72—At Felsted, Mr. James Ful- 
ler, 90. He has left behind him 14 children, ‘up- 
wards of 100 grandchildren, and 40 great grandchil- 
.dren—At Boxted Hall, John Josselyn, esq.—At 
Dunmow, Mrs. Catherine Wickens—At Withers- 
field, Ann, wife of Thomas: White, esq.—aAt Bille- 
ricay, Mr. John Vanderzee, attorney. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 


The Rev. W. Forge, M. A. Fellow of Jesus Col- 

‘lege, Cambridge, is presented by the Master and 
' Fellows of that society to the rectory of Kingstan- 
ley, vacant by the resignation of the Rev. G. Cald- 
well. 
George Webb Hall, esq. of Sneed Park, in this 
county, is elected Secretary to the Board of Agri- 
culture, in.the room of the late Arthur Young, esq. 
Burths.). The lady of C. Mathias, esq. of Para- 
dise House, near Painswick, of a son—aAt the Vi- 
carage, Hawksbury, the lady of the Rev. H. J. 
. Randolph, of a son—At Kempsford, the lady of 
the Rev. Thos. Huntingford, of a son—At Lower 
Court House, near Tewkesbury, the lady of Capt. 
Lake, of a son—At Cheltenham, the lady of Dr. 
Coley, of a son. 

Married.] Daniel Cave, of Clevehill House, to 
Frances, younger datghter of Henry Locock, M. D. 
of Northampton— At Clifton, the Rev. Allen 
Cooper, curafe of East Farleigh, Kent, to Harriet 

_ Anne, eldest daughter of the late Rev, John Turner, 
Archdeacon of Taunton, and Canon of Wells—At 
Claines, Thos. Snepp, esq. R. N. of Cheltenham, to 
Ann, eldest daughter of Henry Wakeman, of 

. Perdeswell Hall, Worcestershire, esq. 

Died.] At Cheltenham, Mrs. Peploe Birch, re- 
lict of John Peploe Birch, esq. of Garstone, Here- 
fordshire—At Cheltenham, in the 57th year of his 
age, Major-general Sir Haylett Framingham, Knight 
Commander of the Bath, and of the Hanoverian 
Guelphic Order, Colonel of the Royal Horse Artil- 
lery, and Commanding Officer of the Royal Artille- 
ry in Ireland. Sir H. Framingham was the second 
son of the late C, Framingham, esq. of Swaffham, 
in Norfolk; he entered the army very early in 
life, a great part of which was spent on foreign sta- 
tions, and received honorary medals for the follow- 

-ing general actions and sieges under the Duke of 

Wellington in the Peninsula, Talavera, Busaco, 

Fuentes d’Honore, Badajos, and Salamanca-——At 

Gloucester, Susannah, second daughter of the Rev. 

- Edw. Jones, one of the minor canons of that ca- 

thedral—At Epney, Mr. Daniel Fryer—At Colford, 

. 86, Mrs, S. Watkins—At High Grove, near Tetbu- 
ry, in consequence of a fall from his horse, G. M. 
B. Napier, esq. of East Pennard House, and high- 
sheriff of this county—-At Mythe Villa, near 
Tewkesbury, Miss Elizabeth Longmore—At Walton 
Spa, near Tewkesbury, Miss Smithsen, 51—At the 

-New Passage, John Morgaii, esq. an eminent sur- 

. geon, and member of the corporation of Bath. 
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HAMPSHIRE. 


The Rev. Wm. Harrison, of Fareham, has been 
installed a prebendary of Winchester Cathedral, in 
the room of the late Rev. F. lremonger. 

A Greek coin of Salonica, wife of Gallienus, Em- 
peror of the Western Romans, was lately found in 
Southampton. , 

Births.) At Preshaw House, Lady Mary Long, 
of a daughter+-The lady of Edward Walter Blunt, 
of Doles Lodge, near Andover, of a daughter. 

Married.) At Overton, Mr. Wotton, of King’s 
Langley, Herts, surgeon, to Ann, daughter of the 
late Rev. T. Dennis—The Rev. J. Hill, rector of 
Bonchurch and Shanklin, in the Isle of Wight, to 
Jane Helena, daughter of the late Samuel Shute, 
esq. of Fernhill, in the same island—At Romsey, 
Mr. James Sharp, solicitor, to Rebecca, third 
daughter of the late Daniel Sharp, of Godalming, 
esq. 

Died.) At Winchester, the Rev. F. Iremonger, 
prebendary of that cathedral, vicar of Wherwell, and 
rector of St. John’s, Winchester—The Rey. T. 
Cookson, formerly rector of Colmer and Priors 
Dean, in this county—At Southampton, the Rev. 
Richard Owens, Baptist Minister—At Brook Farm, 
near Hartford Bridge, John Burgess, esq.— At 
Portsmouth, 60, Roger Callaway, esq. town-clerk— 
At Portsea, James Napper, esq.—At Lymington, 
81, Mrs. Eliz, Pulteney, relict of Dr. Pulteney, of 
Blandford, Dorsetshire—At Bevis Mount, Henry 
Hulton, esq.—barrister-at-law—At Warrens, near 
Stoney Cross, Mrs. Eyre, sister of Sir Charles 
Hulse, bart.—Wm. Burgess, esq. formerly of the 
Strand, London, brother to the Bishop of St. Da- 
vid’s—In Newport, Isle of Wight, Brevet Lieut.- 
Col. Henry Worsley, Senior Major of the 34th regt. 
of infantry, Captain of Yarmouth Castle, and Com- 
panion of the most noble Order of the Bath—At 
Ryde, Isle of Wight, 36, Mr. Henry Thong, master 
of the Royal Navy. He was in the Revenge, in 
the battle off Trafalgar, and in several other en- 
gagements; in all of which he behaved with cool- 
ness and intrepidity—-At West Cowes, of an apo- 
plectic fit, Walter Hardinge, esq. 51. 


HEREFORDSHIRE, 


Married.] At Putley, Mr. John Skimmer, 64, to 
Miss Eliz. Cooke, of Dormington, 19. 

Died.| At Hereford, Mrs. Ann Morgan, daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. Charles Morgan, canon residen- 
tiary of Hereford cathedral—Anne, third daughter 
of Mr. E. Mills—At an advanced age, Joseph 
Swayne, esq. of Weston-under-Penyard—At Brom- 
yard, 76, the Rev. Joel Banfield, 26 years minister 
of the independent congregation of that place—At 
Cagebrook, John Moore Green, esq. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 


The Sparrows Herne Trust are making another 
very excellent improvement in their line of road, by 
cutting through the steep chalk hill, at the London 
entrance of the town of Watford, so as to reduce 
the hill nearly one half. We are informed that it 
is the Earl of Bridgewater’s intention to cut an en- 
tire new line of road, so as to avoid the present 


. dangerous entrance into the town of Tring, and also 
that it is in contemplation to lower Beggar Bush 


Hill, betweén Tring and Aston Clinton, which will 
most certainly be a great public benefit, as that 
hill in its présent state is dangerously steep. The 
bridge at Hunton Bridge, against which the Hemel 
Hempstead coach upset about two years since, and 
where many accidents have happened, has been 
-presented by his lordship, and an order has been 
obtained to widen it. Could Clay Hill, beyond 
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Bushey, be eased in any way, or made more safe, 
the whole of the line in this trust (formerly.one of the 
most hilly, dangerous, and worst) would be nearly 
the best road within the distance from London. 

Married.) At King’s Langley, Mr. Wotton, 
surgeon, to Anne, daughter of the late Rev. T. 
Dennis—The Rev. George Mason, of Anstye, to 
Mary, third daughter of the late Rev. Dr. Barker, 
of Cawston, Norfolk. 

Died.) At Hertford, in his 75th year, Mr. 
William Robinson, head-master of Hales free gram- 
mar-school, which situation he had held nearly 14 
years—At Goldings, near Hertford, Richard Em- 
mott, esq. 75. , 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE, 


Married.) At Bluntisham, Mr. Edward Miller, 
to Miss Mary Townshend-—At St. Ives, Mr. Daven- 
port, to Miss Hannah Cross, of Witchford, near 
Ely—Mr. William Taylor, of Cambridge, to Miss 
Atwood, of St. lves. 

Died.|} At Denton, near Stilton, Mr, Thomas 
Southwell, 87—-At Cherry Orton, Mrs. Chambers, 
4l. 


KENT. 


Canterbury, May 15.—Some labourers employed 
in trenching the land adjoining the Don-Jon Field, 
came in contact with a steamed grave containing 
the perfect skeleton of a man, who from the teeth 
which remained in the jaws appeared to have been 
of great age. The grave was steamed in chalk, and 
from the composition of the mortar with which it 
was worked, as well as from some old foundations 
néar it, is conjectured to have been within the site 
of the church of Saint John, which it is said for- 
merly stood thereabouts. From the appearance of 
the grave, it is supposed to have remained undis- 
turbed many centuries. 

‘The Rev. C. Chisholm, A. M. rector of Eastwell, 
is appointed to hold the vicarage of Preston, next 
Faversham, with Eastwell. 

The Rev. J. Hodgson, curate of Tunstall, is pre- 
sented by the Abp. of Canterbury to the perpetual 
curacy of Owre. 

Births.] At the rectory-house, Chevening, the 
lady of the Rev, John Austin, of a daughter—At 
Bessell’s Green, near Seven Qaks, the lady of Sir 
Charles Dalrymple, of a son. 

Married.) At Canterbury, Mr. Thomas Sharp, 
to Miss Hughes-——Mr. John Tucker, to Miss Mary 
Gillham—At Rochester, G. Ely, esq. to Miss M. 
Thompson, of Chatham-——At Tenterden, Mr. T, 
Goodsall, to Miss Ann Padgham. 

Died.| At Langley, Her Grace the Duchess 
Dowager of Northumberland. Her remains were 
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LANCASHIRE. 


Married.| At Manchester, Mr. Wm. Makinson, 
of Salford, to Miss Alice Hankinson, of Pendleton 
-—~Mr. Thomas Pownall, of Gorton, to Miss Mary 
Jackson, of Stretford—Mr. John Holford, to Miss 
Shaw, of Hulme—Mr. George Gibson, to Miss 
Eliza Ellison, of Glossop-hill, Derbyshire. 

‘Died.| At Manchester, Mr. John Okey, adju- 
tant to the late Ist regt. of Manchester and Salford 
volunteers—At Preston, Mrs. Tomlinson—At Roch- 
dale, Mrs. Dunlop, 51—At Liverpool, Samuel, 
fourth son of the Rev. S. Renshaw, rector of 
Liverpool, 29. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 


The ancient bridge at the extremity of the town 
of Melton Mowbray, leading to Oakham, which 
has long been in a dangerous state for passengers, 
is now taking down, a spacious new bridge being 
about to be built in its place. 

Married.|] At Leicester, Mr. John Hook, to 
Miss Eliz. Farmer, of Edgbaston, co. Warwick— 
At Cole Orton, Mr. E. B. Knight, to Miss Chubb, 
of Evershot, co. Dorset—Henry Wylde, esq. of 
London, to Miss Martha Lucy Paxton—At Hun- 
gerton, John Tylston Pares, esq. of Newark, to 
Mary, eldest daughter of Edwyn A. Burnaby, esq. 
of Bargrave Hall—The Rev. W. Woodall, rector of 
Branston and Waltham, to Miss Dowker, daughter 
of the late John Dowker, esq. of Saltan, Yorkshire 
—At Little Claybrook, the Rev. Wm. Marvin, of 
Withybrook, to Miss Fanny Gillson, of Ullesthorpe. 

Died.] At Noseley Hall, Selina, fourth daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Browne, of Hereford, and sister to Lady 
Hazlerigg—At Hinckley, Mary Ann, daughter of 
the late Sir Alexander Gilmerton, bart. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 


A chapel of ease is about to be erected at Bos- 
ton: the corporation, besides undertaking to endow 


-it, have liberally subscribed 6001, towards the 


building. 

A piece of plate, of the value of 100 guineas, has 
recently been voted, by the Corporation of Boston, 
to Benjamin Handley, esq. the Deputy Recorder. 

The Rev. Wm. Verelst has been presented to the 
vicarage of Grayingham, by Sir John Hayford 
Thorold, bart. on the resignation of the Rev. Edw. 
Thorold. 

A dispensation has passed the great seal, em- 
powering the Rev. V. B. Layard to hold the vicar- 
age of Tallington with the rectory of Uffington, 
both in this county. 

Lincoln, May 15.—In digging for a cellar upon 
the premises belonging to Mr. Ostler, on the north 
side of Butchery-lane, in this city, several stone- 
coffins and skeletons (some of them in a state of 
high preservation) were found. The spot is sup- 
posed to have been part of St. Lawrence’s burying- 
ground, before the incorporation of the parishes in 
the reign of Edward VI.; consequently the skele- 
tons must have lain upwards of three centuries. 

Births.) At Kelton Hall, near Stamford, the 
lady of Thomas Clifton, esq. of a son—At Barton- 
upen Humber, the lady of the Rev. George Upple- 
br, of a daughter: 

Married.) At Spalding, Mr. Thomas Smith, 
merchant, to Mrs. Newbold—At Long Sutton, Mr. 
John Hastings, to Miss Draby, of Baston—At 
Gainsboro’, Lieut. Joseph Taylor, of the Royal 
South Lincoln Militia, to Miss Elizabeth Lloyd—At 
Legbourn, Mr. Wm. Barker, to Miss Maria Hewins : 
also Mr. Richard Lowies, to Miss Eliz. Hewins, sis- 
ter of the above—At Thurlby, Ambrose Johnson, 
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esq. of the Manor House, to. Caroline, youngest 
daughter of the late Wm. Moore, esq. of Wisbech. 

Died.) At Louth, Mrs. Rogerson, 73—At Cas- 
wick, near Stamford, in consequence of being sud- 
denly thrown from his horse in Littleworth Drove, 
and pitching on his head, was killed on the spot, 
Sir John Trollope, bart. D.C.L. His eldest son, 
to whom the title descends, is a cornet in the 10th 
regt. hussars—At Easton, near Stamford, Mrs, 
Bateman, mother of the Rev. G. Bateman, rector, 
70—In the 45th year of his age, near Stamford, the 
Earl of Lisburne. He succeeded to the titles and 
estates of his father Wilmot, Earl of Lisburne, in 
1800, since which period his lordship has laboured 
under a mental affection which rendered it neces- 
sary to place his estates under the direction of 
trustees,. and appoint a receiver. His remains 
were brought from the receptacle for the afflicted, 
in which he breathed his last, for interment in the 
family vault at Enfield, in Middlesex. His lordship 
dying unmarried, his titles and estates devolve to 
his brother, the Hon. Col. Vaughan, now Earl of 
Lisburne, who is at this time on the Continent. 
The rental of the estates is said to amount to little 
short of 18,0001 per annum—At Castle Bytham, 
Mrs. Catherine Coverley, 68—At Skirbeck, Mr. 
Ranson, 42—At Thorpe, Mr. Jno. .Gresswell, 60— 
At Corringham, at the advanced age of 92, John 
Duckle, gent.—At Scrivelsby Hall, near Horn- 
castle, Lewis Dymoke, esq. the king’s hereditary 
champion at the coronation. He is succeeded in 
his honours and estates by his brother, the Rev. J. 
Dymoke, rector of Scrivelsby and prebendary of 
Lincoln. By his death, the championship of 
England, enjoyed as a right appurtenant to the 
manor of Scrivelsby, gievolves upon his brother; 
whose deputy, Mr. Reader, will ride on horse back into 
Westminster Hall at the coronation, and challenge 
to fight any man who denies the title of the king to 
the crown. The motto of Mr, Dymoke is, quaintly 
enough, Pro rege Dimico. 


MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

Married.} At Christchurch, Mr. Tamplin, to 
Miss Ann Goold—At Usk, Dr, Thomas, to Miss 
Sarah Blyth—At Ragland, Mr. F. K. Barnes, to 
Miss Sarah Ann Chambers. 

Died.|] At Monmouth, Mr. James Maddox, 
architect—At her father’s house in Monmouth, 
Miss Shayle; the last of eight children, whom Pro- 
vidence in its dispensations has consigned in early 
youth to a premature grave—Mrs. Eliz. G. Tudor, 
wife of Thomas Tudor, esq. and second daughter of 
the late Col. Wm. Cowley, of the engineers—At 
Chepstow, Harriet, wife of Mr. Francis Smart, so- 
licitor—At Pen-y-Park, near Ragland, Miss Martha 
Pugh. 

NORFOLK. 


The Rey. Gibson Lucas, A.B, is preferred to the 
rectory of Filby: patron C. Lucas, esq. 

Births.) In the Chantry, Norwich, the lady of 
the Rev. Wm. James Carver, of a daughter—At 
Yarmouth, the lady of William Palgrave, esq. ofa 
daughter. 

Married.] At Sisland, near Loddon, Mr, Robert 
Tibbenham, jun. to Louisa, second daughter of Os- 
mond Clarke, esq.—At Yarmouth, Mr. John Har- 
ley, of Brinton, to Miss Kirby, of Yarmouth—Mr. 
George Smith, of Ludham, to Miss Esther Fairhead 
—Mr. Samuel Tuck, to Miss Mary Wright—At 
Aldeburgh, Edward Fairfax, esq. R. N. to Harriet 
Mary, eldest daughter of the Rev. William Bradley, 
vicar of that parish. 

Died.} In King-street, Norwich, in the 104th 
year of her age, Mrs. Laney, relict of the Rev. 
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Ben}. Laney, formerly rector of Mulbarton, in this 
county. He was lineally descended from Benj. 
Laney, D. D. successively bishop of Peterborough, 
Lincoln, and Ely, who died in 1674—At Ormesby, 
the Rev. Christopher Taylor, 74, rector of Filby 49 
years, and of Clippesby 31—At Acle, Charlotte, 
wife of Mr. John Pierson, surgeon and daughter 
of the late Richard Colville, esq. of Helmingston 
Hall, Suffulk—At Fakenham, Mr. Joseph Bruton, 
many years a respectable schoolmaster—At Gim- 
ingham, John Cremer, esq. 62, leaving a wife 
and nine children to lament his loss—At Diss, 
the Rev. S. Westby, master of the grammar- 
school, and vicar of Kenninghall. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


Married.) At Oundle, Charles Fox, esq. an opu- 
lent grazier, to Miss Pierce—At Brafield, Mr. T. 
Newman Cave, of Horton, to Miss Serjeant, of the 
former place—At Blisworth, Mr. Samuel Westley, 
to Miss Elizabeth Campion—At Spratton, the Rev. 
Mr. Owen, of Mountsorrell, Leicestershire, to Se- 
lina, ‘second daughter of Mrs. Bosworth, of High- 
gate House, in this county. 

Died.|) AtNorthamptom, Mrs. Sarah Scriven, 76 
—Mrs. Markham—In her 100th year, Mrs. Clark 
—At Grafton Underwood, Mr. John Jones, 67—At 
Nassington, in his 23d year, John, the only childof 
the Rev. Thomas Thompson—At Wellingborough, 
deeply lamented, Mr. Peck, surgeon, 47— At Oundle, 
Mrs. Mary Ball, 73. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Married.| At Newcastle, Captain James Driver, 
to Miss Miller——At Ovingham, Mr. Thomas Charl- 
ton, surgeon, to Mrs. Brown, of Wylam—At 
Bambrough, Mr. Wm. Weatherston, to Miss E. 
Craven, of Bambrough Castle. 

Died.| At Newcastle, Captain John Ronald, 53 
—At Whalton, John Rochester, esq. 75—At Ber- 
wick, Mr. Thomas Sanderson—-At Haughton 
Wester Hall, Ralph Smith, esq. 83—At East Shaftoe, 
Mrs. Forster, wife of John Forster, esq, 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


Married.) At Nottingham, Mr. Thomas Hut- 
chinson,to Miss Alliott—-At Mansfield, Mr. Broom- 
head, of Huddersfield, to Miss Susannah Brothwell 
—dAt Southwell, Mr. Wroot, to Miss Davenport. 

Died.] At Nottingham, Mr. William Richard- 
son, 8—In Poynton-street, 77, Mr. Thomas Gil- 
bert—Miss Mary Haines, 21—Edmund Wright, 
esq. 46—In Portman-square, London, John Deni- 
son, esq. of Ossington Hall. He and his brother, 
Edward Wilkinson, of Potterton Hall, in York- 
shire, inherited the greater part of the immense 
property of the late Mr. Denison, of Hull—At 
Mansfield, Thomas Watson, gent, 5]—At Ollerton, 
Mr. Lynch, 76—-At Averham, near Newark, Mrs. 
Weightman, 83—At Winthorpe, Miss Charlotte 


Holte, 27. 


OXFORDSHIRE, 


On May 3d, the vice-president and fellows of 
Magdalen college, in this University, went in pro- 
cession from St. Mary’s church, to the site of the 
dissolved college of Hertford, for the purpose of 
laying the foundation stone of the new buildings 
intended for the future residence of the members of 
Magdalen-hall. The principal and vice-principal 
of that sdciety were also in the procession. The 
stone was laid by the Rev. T. N. Blagden, B. D. 
vice-president of Magdalen college, (the president 
being indisposed,) assisted by the architect, Mr. 
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Garbett, of Winchester. Hertford college having 
escheated to the Crown, his present Majesty, when 
Regent, was graciously pleased, in the name and 
on the behalf of the late king, to direct a grant of 
the site, with all the property attached to it, in- 
cluding an excellent library of books, to be made to 
the chancellor, masters, and scholars of the Uni- 
versity, in trust for the principal and other mem- 
bers of Magdalen-hall for ever. A brass plate was 
placed in the centre of the foundation-stone, on 
which -was engraved the following inscription:— 
“In honorem Dei bonarumque literarum profec- 
tum imum hunc Lapidem Aule Magdalenensis 
Regis Georgii Quarti auspiciis in alia sede renovate 
Collegium Magdalenense P. C.” 

The Rev. Frederic Charles Spencer, A. M. has 
been instituted by the bishop of Oxford to the 
rectory of Wheatfield, on the presentation of Lord 
Charles Spencer. 

Married.] At Oxford, the Rev. Robert Gate- 
house, B.D, fellow of C. C, college, and rector of 
Stoke Charity, Hants,to Catherine Emily, youngest 
daughter of Martin Wall, M. D.—At Deddington, 
Charles Crakenthorp, esq. of the general post- 
office, London, to Jane, youngest daughter of the 
late Mr, Henry Churchill, of the former place—At 
Shiplake, Mr. Thomas Small, of Cotterell’s Farm, 
to Miss Harriet Spicer, of Wargrave. 

Died.) At Oxford, Mr, Anthony Robbins, 56— 
Mr. Edward Edmunds, late keeper of the Radcliffe 
library, 46—At Bicester, Mary, relict of the Rev. 
Dr. Page, late head-master of Westminster school 
--At Woodstock, Arthur Molony, esq.—At Mix- 
bury, Mr. William Rogers, a respectable farmer. * 


SHROPSHIRE. 


Married.] At Cleobury Mortimer, John Har- 
rison, esq. of Ripon, Yorkshire, to Caroline, 
youngest daughter of James Compson, ‘esq. of the 
former place.—At Shrewsbury, James Stanley, esq. 
solicitor, Market Drayton, to Miss Rowland Bayley. 
—At Wellington, Mr. Lead, to Miss Madeley.— 
At Oswesthy, Mr. William Jones, to Mrs. Gibbons, 
being his fourth wife and fifth time of marriage.— 
At Acton Burnell, Mr. Richard Boulds, to Miss 
Sarah Archer. 

Died.) At Ludlow, the Rev. George Braith- 
waite, under-master of the grammar-school.—At 
Ashford House, near Ludlow, Samuel Downes, esq. 
60.—At Wellington, Mr. Edward Spencer, aged 86, 
for upwards of 60 years clerk of that parish.—At 
Church Aston, Mrs. Brown.——At Northwood, near 
‘Wem, William Bickerton, 35. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Remains of a Giant.—Lately, as some workmen 
were employed in excavating Kingstone Rock, at 
Weston-super-Mare, (an island lately purchased 
by Mr. Howe, of Bristol, for the construction of hot 
and cold baths,) the skeleton of a man of enormous 
stature was discovered a few feet below the surface, 
and near it an antique earthen vessel, containing 
bones of a smaller size; the urn and the skull of the 
larger skeleton were unfortunately broken to pieces 
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Turner, atchdeacon of Taunton and canon of Wells’ 
—tThe Rev. W. R. Gilby, fellow of Trinity Coll- 
Cambridge, to Harriet, fourth daughter of Dr. 
William Gilby, of Clifton.—At Temple, the Rev. 
Daniel Osborne, to Mary, eldest daughter of the 
late Rev. Robert Ivey, of Uley, Gloucestershire.— 
At North Cheriton, Richard Ring, Esq. of Wincan- 
ton, to Ann, second daughter of the late Rev. 
Samuel Gatehouse, rector; and at the same time 
and place, Charles Mitchell, of Whaddon, near 
Bruton, esq. to Jane, third daughter of the said 
Rev. 8S. Gatehouse. 

Died.| At Bath, Martha, wife of the Rev. Rich- 
ard Davies, archdeacon of Brecon.—Lieut.-gen. G. 
Elliot, late commandant of the Portsmouth division 
of royal marines, 88. He was 65 years in actual 
service.—In Sydney Buildings, Sarah, the beloved 
wife of Mr. Walter Harris, 69—Mr. John Crutwell, 
solicitor, and youngest son of the late Mr. Crut- 
well, proprietor and editor of the Bath Chronicle— 
In his 10lst year, George Kelson, the oldest pari- 
shioner of Lyncomb and Widcomb, near Bath. 
His faculties were so perfect, that he gave evidence 
before the commissioners for inquiring into the 
state of public charities, at their recent visit to 
Bath, and deposed to facts which occurred 90 years 
ago! Kelson was the individual who furnished the 
portrait of The Woodman, in the illustrations of 
Cowper’s poem—At the Hot Wells, Bristol, of a 
rapid decline, Thomas, second son of the late Sir 
Thomas Burghe, bart. and brother to the Countess 
of Clanricarde and Viscountess Strangford, 20—At 
Bristol, Madelina Martha, fourth daughter of Wm. 
Fowler, esq.~—At Clifton, Schaw Grosett,-esq. for- 
merly a distinguished officer in the army, 79— 
Francis Wynne, only surviving son of Francis 
Fownes Luttrell, esq. of Clapham Common, 20— 
At Bridgewater, Sarah, wife of Robert Evered, esq. 
57—At Yeovil, Mrs. Masters, 88—At Seend, after 
a few days illness, the Hon. and Rev. Edward Sey- 
mour, eldest son of the late Lord William Sey- 
mour, and cousin to the present Duke of Somerset 
—At Bruton, Mr. John Bull, 91. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Died.] At Tutbury, Mrs. Soars, mother of 
William Soars, esq. mayor of Nottingham—At 
Great Birch Hall, near Leek, John Hargrave, gent. 
84. He was an officer in the royal regt. of horse 
guards (blue) in the last war of K. George II. then 
commanded by the Marquis of Granby, and was 
secretary to that distinguished hero, 


SUFFOLK. 


Births.) At Beccles, the lady of Cranstoun Ba- 
con, ésq. of a daughter. 

Married.) At Southwold, Edward Charles Bird, 
esq. to Miss Martin, of Lowestoft—At Harleston, 
Mr, Robert Cann, to Miss H. Sharman—Robert 
Fiske, of Beccles, esq. to Mary Ann White, of Kes- 
singland—At Gillingham, near Beccles, Esther, 
second daughter of Samuel Shaw, esq. to Mr. T 
Parker, of Wood-street, London+,At Sutton, J. F. 
Josselyn, esq. to Elizabeth, youngest daughter of 
Matthew Stodart, esq. of Broxtead House. 

Died.) At Bungay, Mr. Wm. Plowman—At 
Battisford, Mr. Isaac Stebbing, 67—-At Haverhill, 
the Rev. James Bowers, 27 years dissenting minister 
in that place, 58—Mrs. Frances Neville, a widow 
lady at the advanced age of 102—At Sudbury, Mr. 
Wm. Strutt, 52—At Lowestoft, Henry Humphries, 
esq. 47—-At Reydon, Captain John Dunkin, 68—At 


Icklingham, the Rev. Robert Gwilt; rector of that 


place—At Bealings, near Ipswich, Thomas Kett, 
esq. captain and adjutant of the East Suffolk militia. 
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SURREY. 


Married.}|. At Epsom, the Rev. Richard File- 
wood Snelson, vicar of Reigate, to Eliza, second 
daughter of S. Davies, esq.—At Wandsworth, 
Mr. Thomas Langton, of West Hill, to Miss Eliza- 
beth Watney. 

Died.) At Farnham, Emma, widow of C. Barker, 
esq. and daughter of the late William Billinghurst, 
of Mitchen-hall, Surrey. 


SUSSEX. 


Married.) At Brighton, William James Watts. 
ford, esq. to Miss Jane Harrison, of Croom’s-hill, 
Greenwich—At East Grinsted, John Eley Kemp, 
esq. of the Grange, to Miss Sarah Marsden, of 
Liverpool. 

Died.) At Brighton, in her 70th year, Mrs. 
Chitty, widow of Joseph Chitty, of Chadwell, Essex, 
es. 


WARWICKSHIRE, 


The ceremony of laying the first stone of St. 
George’s church, in Tower-street, Birmingham, took 
place April 19th; it was a highly impressive spec- 
tacle: it is to be capable of containing 2000; the 
whole expense of its erection (12,481/.) will be de- 
frayed ‘by the commissioners for building new 
churches. The site was partly given by the Mar- 
quis of Hertford and Miss Colmore, and partly pur- 
chased by private subscription. The position of 
the church will render the tower the most conspi- 
cuous object from the top of Snow-hill, and its ele- 
vated situation will cause it to form a prominent 
feature from most of the approaches to the town. 

Married.) At Alcester, T. W. Lane, esq. to 
Miss Ann Elworthy, of Wellington, Somersetshire 
—aAt Coventry, H. C. Vince, esq. to Miss Harriet 
Blakeman—At Leamington, Peter Goullet, esq. to 
Esther Matilda, youngest daughter of Thomas 
Francis, esq. of Edgbaston—At Aston, Mr. Wm. 
Parkes, of High-street, Deritend, to Miss Fanny 
Hopkins, of Yardley. 

Died.) At Warwick, Alderman Mallory, 80—~ 
At Bourton-upon-Dunsmore, John Bagshaw, esq. 
72—At Knowle Lodge, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. 
Thomas Blyth, of that place—Thomas Townshend, 
esq. eldest son of Gore Townshend, of Honington 
Hall, and son-in-law of Sir William Scott—Near 
Birmingham, Henry Dyott, esq. the only remain- 
ing son of the late John Dyott, esq. of Tichbrook, 
near Lichfield, 52. 


WESTMORELAND. 


Married.] At Kendal, Mr. William Howard, to 
Miss Sarah Dodd—Mr. John Dennison, to Mrs. 
Sarah Leek—Mr. Robert Nelson, to.Miss Margaret 
Atkinson, 

Died.|) In Kendal, Mr. James Nicholson, 80— 
Mr. James Corbet, 44—Mrs. Sarah Hunter, 66—In 
London, Mary, relict. of Jeremiah Dixon, esq. of 
Hill Fort, in this county. She was one of the-co- 
heiresses of the celebrated Smeaton, and inherited 
a portion of her father’s: genius. 


WILTSHIRE. 


The Rev. Francis Bickley Astley, M.A. is pre-' 


ferred to the rectory of Bishopstow: patron, J. 
Dugdale Astley, esq. M. P. for Wilts. 

Married.}] At Stratton St. Margaret’s, Mr. 
Richard Hawkins, late of the commissariat, to 


Ann, eldest daughter of Daniel Hall, esq.—Mr. 


Arthur Adye, of Bradford, surgeon, to Miss Marga- 
ret Rich, of Ludgate-hill, London—At Tarrant 
Abbey, Mr. Hooper, of Stanton Prior, to Miss 


Surrey— Sussex— Warwickshire— Westmorland, &c. 


Elizabeth Abbott, of the former place — At 
Trowbridge, Mr. Thomas Pulsford, to Miss Ann 
Watts. 

Died.] At Salisbury, in his 65th year, Thomas 
Lake, esq. alderman and senior member of the cor- 
poration—At Chippenham, Mr. Henry Russ, father 
of the corporation of that town, His death was 
awfully sudden, being at church, where he was 
seized with an apoplectic fit, and immediately ex- 
pired, 70—At Swindon, Sarah, eldest daughter of 
Richard Strange, esq. 16—At Kellaway Mills, near 
Chippenham, Mr.Samuel Bethell—At Hullavington, 
at an advanced age, William Chandler, esq.—At 
Crockerton, near Warminster, Jane, wife of Gregory 
Scale, esq. 75—At Trowbridge, Mr. David Stowe, 
84—Mr. William Burnett, 62—Mr. Jeffery Moody, 
late of Warminster, 81I—At Marlborough, Alice, 
widow of Robert Griffiths, esq. 74. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 


The deposits in the saving banks established in 
Worcester amount to 28,4461, 7s. 6d. 

The Rev. W. Vernon, B. A. of Emmanuel Coll. 
has been instituted to the rectory of Hanbury, va- 
cated by the death of the Rev. Mr. Burslem: patron, 
T. S. Vernon, esq. ° 

Births.|] At Worcester, the lady of E. Mostyn 
esq. of a daughter—At Malvern, the lady of George 
Colin Campbell, esq. of a daughter. 

Married.] At Birlingham, Frederic Dineley, esq. 
to Miss Elizabeth Claridge, of Peopleton—At Old 
Swinford, Mr. David Homfray, of Stourton, to 
Miss Elizabeth Brettell, of Stourbridge—At Broms- 
grove, Mr. Thomas Harrison, of the Moat Mills, to 
Mrs. Bingham, of Desford, Leicestershire—At 
Dudley, Thomas Burley, esq. of Rowley Regis, to 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Mr. Isaac Parkes, of 
Cradley. 

Died.| At Worcester, Capt. A. Wambey, 70— 
Mr. John Fitzer, 83—In the Tything, near Wor- 
cester, Mr. Henry Brace—At Bromsgrove, Cathe- 
rine, widow of the late Rev. Wm. Gyllett, vicar of 
Churcham, near Gloucester—Mrs. Austin, 56—At 
Redmarley Park, suddenly, John Terrett, esq. 47— 
At Stourbridge, in her 60th year, Frances, mother 
of the Rev. Thomas Warren—<At Evesham, Mr. 
Thomas Humphries, 71. 


YORKSHIRE. 


The intended new church at Pudsey is to be built 
on the new burial-ground, and will be capable of 
containing 2000 persons. The ground is conve- 
niently situated, near the centre of the town- 
ship. 

Married.] In London, Thomas Wigleworth, esq. 
son of the late James Wigleworth, esq. of Town- 
head, to Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev, Andrew 
Downes, of Witham, Essex—-At York, Mr. W, 
Deighton, bookseller, to Miss Rawden—At Whit- 
gift, Mr. John Scott, of Bishopsgate-street, Lon- 
don, to Eliza, youngest daughter of the Rev. H. 
Simpson, vicar of the former place—The Rev. 
Mordaunt Barnard, of Thornton, to Maria, only 
daughter of the late Major Bolton—At Harewood, 
Francis Gibbes, esq. to Miss Pullen. 

Died.) At Leeds, Mr. Michael Speight, solicitor, 
65—At Heton Lodge, near Leeds, General George 
Bernard, late of the 84th regt.—At Crofton Hall near 
Wakefield, after a long and painful illness, Miss 
Richmel Mangnall—aAt Pontefract, the wife of Mr. 
Alderman Tomlinson, 72—At Cusworth, Harriet, 
wife of William Wrightson, esq.—At Beverley, 48, 
awfully sudden, Mr. Wm. Taylor, well known as an 
artist—At Huddersfield, Mr. R. Houghton, sur- 
geon, 51. , 
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760 Wales— Scotland— Ireland. 


WALES. 


The magnificent pier at Holyhead, is now com- 
pleted, together with the new lighthouse, which is 
illuminated with oil-gas. 

Birth.] At Bryn, Glamorganshire, the Hon. 
Lady Morris, of a son. 

Married.) Owen Evans Lewis, esq. of Glanyr- 
hyd, Carnarvonshire, to Eliza, daughter of the 
late John Neale, esq. of Willow Yards, Ayrshire— 
At Lianferres, Denbighshire, Sir Wm. Newry 
Clerke, bart. to Mary, eldest daughter of George 
Watkin Kenrick, esq. of Mertyn, Flintshire—An- 
cutin Owen Pugh, esq. of Nantglyn, Denbighshire, 
to Miss Jane Lloyd -—At Haverfordwest, John 
Lioyd Morgan, M, D. to Margaret, eldest daughter 
of the late Robt. Spear, esq. of Millbank, near 
Manchester. 

Died.} At Bangor Rectory, the lady of the 
Rev. Mr, Walters—At Dolgelly, in his 98d year, 
Howell Parry, of Creccirth, Merionethshire, a gen- 
tleman of unsullied integrity, father of the profes- 
sion on the North Wales circuit, and uncle to 
Chief Baron Richards—At Wern, Carnarvonshire, 
Griffith Jones, esq.—At Oxwinch, Glamorganshire, 
the Rev. David Evans, rector of Lanvigan, Brecon 
— Thomas Murhall Griffith, esq. of Holt-street 
House, Denbighshire, and of Ash Gréve, co. Salop 
~—At Holywell, David Rowland, esq. 64. 


SCOTLAND. 


The Society for the Education.of the Poor in the 
Highlands of Scotland held its half-yearly meeting 
on the 27th of April, when it appears, by the Re- 
port of the Committee, that the total number of 
schools already set up by the Society is twenty- 
two, Thirteen of these were granted in October 
last, and before the Ist of December twelve of 
them were in operation, Nine others were granted 
in the month of February and March; of these 


Streens of Ardclach; Moy and Calder parishes ; 
and from Kyleakin, in Skye. The new erections 
are appointed for Gairloch; Applecross; Diurinish 
and Bracadale, in Skye; and Barvis, in the island 
Caledonian Canal, now carrying into execu- 
constitute an undertaking truly gigantic, 
h to be 20 feet; width at the bottom 50, 
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Births.) At Burnt Island Castle, Fife, the lady 
of Major-general Broughton, of Rosend, of a 
daughter—At Airndilly, the lady of the Hon. 
Wm. Fraser, of a son and heir—Lady Elizabeth 
Campbell, of a daughter—At Seaton House, Aber- 
deenshire, Lady James Hay, of a son. 

Married.) At Mouswald Mains, Mr. James 
Hogg, the ** Ettrick Shepherd,” to Margaret, young- 
est daughter of Peter Phillips, esq.—J. G, Lock- 
hart, esq. advocate, to Sophia Charlotte, eldest 
daughter of Sir Walter Scott, bart. of Abbotsford, 
the celebrated poet-—-At Edinburgh, Alexander 
Manners, esq. W.S. to Miss Barbara Fullarton—At 
Dumfries, James Allan Dalvell, esq. to Arentina, 
youngest daughter of the late John M‘Murg, esq. 

Died.) In St. Jarees’s-square, Edinburgh, Jas. 
Robertson, esq. writer to the signet—In George- 
square, Capt. James Tod, late to the East India 
Company’s naval service—Mr. John Ross, writer— 
At Covington Manse, the Rev. Bryce Little—In 
Aberdeen, Patrick Milne, esq-—At Govan Manse, 
the Rev. John Pollock, D. D. 59, and the 29th year 
of his ministry—At Milnfield, Alex. M‘Donell, esq. 
solicitor, of Inverness—At Birdstone, James Morri- 
son, esq. jun, of Craigend. 

IRELAND. 


Births.) At Dromore, the lady of Matthew 
Young, esq. of a son—In Dublin, the lady of Edw. 
Eyre Maunsell, of a son and heir—The lady of the 
Rev. John Exshaw, of a son and heir—The lady of 
Cuthbert Eccles, esq, of twin sons—At Charlestown 
Lodge, King’s county, the lady of Dr. O’Brien, of a 
daughter—At Lodge Park, near Celbridge, the lady 
of Arthur Henry, esq. high-sheriff of the county 
Kildare, of ason, . 

Married.) In Dublin, Henry Stisted, esq. capt. 
Ist regt. dragoons, to Elizabeth Clotilda, only 
daughter of Bladen Swinny, esq. of Kildare-street 
—Thomas Armstrong, esq. capt. in the late 98th 
regt. to Mary, only daughter of Samuel Freeman, 
esy. of Youghal—The Rev. George Bisshopp, arch- 
deacon of Aghadve, to Miss Catherine Eliz. Sproule 
—The Rev. Charles Bardin, to Julia, fourth daugh- 
ter of Dr. Hodgkinson—At Anghavea, Robt. L. 
Carter, esq. of’ Maguire’s-bridge, to Catherine, eld- 
est daughter of Mr. Richard Dunn, of Holly-view, 
near that town—In Tuam, Henry Roe, esq. to Ca- 
therine, youngest daughter of the Rev, Edmund 
Burton, late Dean of Killala—John Callanan, esq. 
of Tullywood Cottage, near’ Eyre Coert, to Elea- 
nor, eldest daughter of the Rev. Dr. Eyre; ‘of Eyre 
Court, second cousin to the Earl of Arran, and 
grand-niece to the late Lord Eyre. 

Died.) | At Geashill, King’s co. Rich. .Edw, Dig- 
by, esq. son to the late Dean of Clonfert, 25—At 
Newiy, 85, Wm. Beath, esq. a magistrate for the 


_ counties of Down and Armagh—aAt Ballingarry, co. 


Limerick, Jobim Monckton, xq. 6D—At_ Smiths 
town, co. Clate, Edw. M‘Mahon, esq. 62—Near 


Dublin, in her 90th year, the Countess Dowager of 


Rosse, widow of Sir Richard Parsons, Earl of Rosse, 


who died in 1764—In Cork, Dr. Coghlan—At Bel- 


fast, Ellen, wife of Joseph Folingsb); esq.—At 
Rockfield, Newtown Park, David Henchy, esq. 
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GENERAL INDEX 
TO THE THIRTEENTH VOLUME. 





A. 
ACOUSTICS, important invention in, 224 
Acts of the British legislature, 59 Geo. ILI. (1819), 07. 
Adalia, perpetual light of, 84 
meee a! # Travelier in the Island of St. Jago, 
Africa, Mollien’s Travels in, 567 
Agricultural reports, 101, 371, 496, 617, 74¢ 
question, 291 
Alcchol, new mode of rectifying, 222 
Almanacks, origin of, 
Amber, defined, 725 
America, # ussian settlements on the N. W. coast, 39 
ancient, the Jost ten tribes, 43 
South, Ske: ches of, 553 
———— state of manufactures in,501 
Ananas cloth, 483 











sinamaniet, or memoirs of a Greek, 56, 192 


oman androides, 94 am 

neient tian inscription, 

Aneciotes, Bence’s, 168 : 
Anglo-Saxous and English, funeral rites, &c. of, 173 
Animal food, improved mode of preparing, 83 
Anster’s poems, 198 

Antar, romawce of, 12, 152 

Arabian poetry, lv, 152 ; 
Architecture, domestic, regulated in Russia, 482 
Arctic regions, from Scoresby, 

Arts, Fine, 213, 334, 465, 7 

Atmospheric and lunar influences, 345 

Aurora borealis, 83 

Austrian saving banks, -, 


Babylonian inscriptions, professor Grotefend on, 31! 
Bainbridge, Wm. improvement on the et, 97 
Banda, Visit to the island of, by Capt. Verheul, 548 
Bank of England, number of notes issued by, 114 
———— notes, plan for aw forgery of, 482,730 
Bankrupts, 106, 243, 369, 497, 16, 745 
Barometer, improved, 94 
Bayne’s, John, maclinery to move carriages, 97 

uty, essay on, 580 


“ Bell and Laucaster, system of Education by, 46 


Belzoni, antiquarian discoveries of, 223 

Bidder, George, the calculating boy, 346 

Bird, Edw, Esq, R.A. | 

Bird, Edw. Esq. R. A. death of, 116 

Blane, Sir G. on the use of vaccination, 50@ 
Bleaching, patent for improvement in, 97 

Blind, literary instruction for, 589 

——— new mode of instructing, 87 

Blowing machine, 366 

Bonaparte, Memoirs of, 308, and the Duke of Welling- 


tu 
Bone rodent on the use of, 480 
Book-making, art of, 305 ; 
Boots without seams, 484 — 
Botany, new mode of facili the stady of, 587 

( sugar apparatus, 483 
Buinetn eric dat a tae 

QO, ; ’ ’ 

Burck t, Mcmoirs and travels of, 186 


hard 
Barney new theory of the earth by, 223 
Byaantin e Gian, vdditions to the Chemien of, 


» Cc. : 
Cntis, massacre at, 613—yellow fever at, investigated, 


Cadmium, 347 
Caillauu’s discoveries in 480, 589 
Caligraphic fountain pens, 

formation of, 347 
Camiridge, proceedings of the Univer sity,62, 945, 478 

niver , 

toinees as &c. imitations of, 348 
+ sessed of, M5 
Campbell, Jas. LieuvGen. death of, 508 


New Moxtsty Mac.—No. 77. 


Canova, memoir of, 69 

Cape of Good Hope, observatory at, 726 

Carriages propelled by steam, 36i—by wind, T25— 
patent machine for moving, 97 

Carter, W. patent for improvement in measures of 


capacity, 231 
yaaerpevre go Lord Viscount, mé moirs of, 209 
Gass steel in Switzerland, eee od = Engiish, = r 
ato-street conspirators apprehea —Tried, 
603.—Executed, 147 ; . 
Cenci, The, a tragedy by Shelly, 550 
Chabuanes, "Marquis de, improved method of veutila 


tion, 478 
Chain punip, new invented, 94 
Chemical action of light, 302 
Chinaand Camboge, observations on, 348, 727 
Chivairic prize, 84 
Cicero, discovery of MSS. 728 
Cinders, machinery tor siiting, 483 
Ciare’s Poems, 327 
Clarionet, patent for improved, 730 
Clepsydra, ancient, 223 
Clerisseau, M. death of, 590 
Cloth, incombustible, 347 
anavas, 433 
Coal mines, illumination of by electric light, 222 
Comets, 83 ; 
Commerce, institution in favour of, in Austria, 590 
Commercial Reports, 104, 245, 494, 743 
Congreve, Sir Wm. patent for inlaying metals, 97 
patent for improvemeuts tu Vank- 








note paper, 231 ‘ 
Contagion, gauze veils a prea against, 479 
Conveniences, moveable inodorous, 07 
Conveyance of sound, 83 
Cooking apparatus, patent for, 97 
Cooling wort, &c. parent apparatus for, 485 
Corawall, Barry, Poems of, 173 . 
Crusade, the first, 638 
Crystals, preservation of, 726. 
Cymreigyddion society, pe of, 380 


Diego de Montille, vy Barry Cornwall, 178 
i e Montilla, vy Barry Cornwall, 
Dividends made, 101), 243, 369, 407, 610, 146 
Doors, improved mode of hanging, 95 
Drama, 71, 227, 350, 472, 583, 717 ‘ 
Diowning, apparent, on recovery from, 2@1 
Dry rot,on te cure of, 346 

Duelling, thoughts on, 27 ‘ 

Dung, bone manure ee with, 480 


nmerce, &c. in, 349, 729 
——- proposed publication on, 589 
riety: on illumination by, 85, 331 
Electrical battery, new, 726 
Elgin marbles, studies from, by Mr. Henning, 455 
rew-arks on, 319 
Emigrants, American, 143 





- Evgland, Letiers on, 589 


English manners, remarks on, 561 
———- stage, on the present state of, 257 
——— money, its true.proportion to the French, 727 
Engraving, new of, 601, 729 ‘ 

yn, John, selections from his Diary, 645 
Exchange, course of, ne ae. 745 
it of Joresslon,» pores by Seinen, 
Sie wuens manufactares, eucouragement e of, 55 
Vot. XIII. 2 fexts 
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Fine arts, 213, 334, 465, 716 

Pirealurm, new invented, 97 

Fire arms, improvement in discharging, 367 

First Crasade, from Mills’s Crusades, 638 

Fiageolet, patent for improvement oa, 97 

Fieury’s Memoirs of Bonaparte,308 =~ 

Floating machine, 95 
) Forgery, Perkins’s plan for the prevention of, 483, 729 
: Fox, Francis, patent for improvement in fire-arms, 367 
: Fraser, Xe patent for junction of tunnels in boil- 

ers, 

) Frost, preservation of fruit-trees from, 224 

Fuller, Henry, improvement in preparing sulphate of 

soda, &&c, 367 

Funeral rites, &c. of pape ees and English, 173 


; Galvanic experiment, 223 
Gas, patent for purifying, 97 
—— lamp, portable, 223,730 
—— lights, economy of, 588 
—— engines, 97, 589 
Gauze veils, preservatives from contagion, 47) 
George LII, memoir of, 258 
~ faneral of, 373 ; 
progress of Britain during his reign, 385, 
George 1V. accession of, 356 
— proclaimed ki 359 — proclamation pre- 
vious to Covenation. var ' 
German traveller's remarks on re ont 
journey to Liand, 
Ghosts in tragedy, 283. ™ 
Gibbs, Sir Mg memoir of, 377 
Glacier of the Weisshorn, fall af, 560. ' 
Glasgow, institution at, for encouraging the fine arts, 
GI sins pom ‘inemeath figures into, 231 
ass vessels, patent for esinto, 2 
Glass, mode of tempering, 83 aren 
— e~~ from rete b a 
enny, Joseph, patent fire-alarm ap > 
Goenong Apie, visit to the volcano nee 
Grafting, new method of, 224 _ 
Grafton, John, pateut for purifying gas, 97 

















Grmpita,! oe meil iat, working, 601 

newly discov 
Gray, Math ine on the ife and writings of, 161 
Greece, additional ue in, 88 





progress of know! in, 3 


oak fend.’ Bab ‘elas tion, 31 
,on , ‘rip 
Gun, new invented Sadun larval ‘ e 


Gundry, Israel, and Co.'s patent for gas-engines, 97, 
Gypsum, advantages of meng 64 


Tiaiti, speculations on, ; 
3 ao 3 of, by De Vast 2 sae 
—_—-> A om. 
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of, death of, 750 
mineral springs at, 83 
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Jennings, H.C. patent for an improved - substitute 
for pitch, 231 ; 

Jesuits depicted by themselves, 87 

Junius, new conjectures we to, 183 


onney: Valdi, or the libertine’s son, 521 
Kent, H. R. the Duke of, death of, 239 
memoir of, 332 
poaral of, 372 


Lace-weaving, patent for improvements in, 730 
ders, patent for improvements in, 230 
Lady’s Letters on England, 589 ; 
abert, Samuel, patent for an improved water 
wheel, 231 
Lamps and lanterns, patent for improvement on, 367 
Lancasterian system, in Denmark and Portugal, 87 
schools, 587 
La Perouse, 84 
~ of thrift, by a member of the Save-all club, 
0 
Letters, original, of Hume and Robertson, 5 
Lewis, J. H. patent for improved pens, 231 
Life in London, 45 
Light, chemical action of, 302. 
illey, Geo. patent for improvements in machinery 
worked by steam, “4 
Lisbon, recollections of, 675 
Literary reports, $3}, 280, 408, 614, 736 
rizes 
Literature, fe ; e, of the present age, 271, 633 
T.iterature and arts of the early Romans, 417 
—— hy, 726 hens os 
verpoo] museam, ons to, 
Living novelists, 205, ard 
Lizars, Mr. new style of engraving, 601 


Liorente, on Spain and the Inquisition, 446 
darks and eet amen patents for ieprovements in, 97,730 
ndon air, salubrity of, 479 
Leadon, on Rnpiich gordasing, 164 
udon On ish garde 
Love of our ocemtry, 404 
Lunar and atmospheric ngeseom, 345 


ae compen ens mes oii 
Tras system in ‘Luscany, : 
Madrigal of Charleval, imitation of, 340 
Magaetism, effect of light on, 727 
Man es and fine arts, encouragement of them 
u in oalnnd, 5S ina 
ated wi 
thit eT. J. on the Ife and writi 
‘Nally, Leonard, Esq 

















of Gray, 161 
M. of Anaya ts in, 231 
ity, patent for improvements in, 
Medals 728 7 7. 


Medical jurisprudence, 346 
Meinecke on electric 
Meissner’s, Dr. remarks — and,'659 
Members of the new parliament, 618 


tion, 85, 331 
d, 561 











Mephitic air, on, 348 
Metals, patent | inlaying, oY 
Metropole healtitof the, 725" 20 
tan int and biography, 114, 248, 372, 
_ Mildew in wheat, ntion of, 84 
Mijman’s Fall of Jerusalem, a poem, 684 
» Rew. Dr. Isaac, death of, 750 
poets, criticisms on, 1 
sculptors at. 214 
potions —— in Africa, 567 } 
. Blan 
ore nts'and epitaphs of Anglo-Saxons and Eng- 
Moore, Thomas, i his works, 1 
Mudge, Thomas, paten “e we on ladders, 230 
u . 
i essay op, 443 
— x Oe +4 over the leaves 


Masical — yy, and history of music, by Dr. 
——— expression, from the German of L. Schu- 
bart, 286 











genius, from Schubart, 541 | 
instrument, new, 9 : 
Hepetone, hitecteah memoirs of, translated by O’Me 
ara, 308 3 
Sates eeceee, ne nces arlotte, 375 = 
debt for payment of, 423 : 
i oma as 
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_Novelists, living, 


INDEX. 


Newfoundland, 33. 

New publications, 89, 216, 341, 485, 595, 731 

Nitrate of silver, 725 

Norway, &c. language and literature of, 283 
205, = 543 

Chio, T’other side of the, 143 

O*Meara’s Historical memoirs ot Napoleon, 308 

Olive oil, method of deteeting adulteration of, 345 

a remedy against the plague, 226 

Oriental music, Ibn Khaledoun, an essay on, 443 

Osborn, Lady Heneage, death of, 751 

Ottmar,a tale, ] 

Oxen, use of, in agriculture, 569 

Oxford, proceedings of ™ University, 82, 587,725 





Parliament prorogued, 490—dissolved, 491 — new 
Parliament—elections, ib.—members of new Par- 
liament, 618—meeting of, 739 

Patents, new, 95, 230, 366, 484, 601, 730 

Pellatt, Apsley, patent for incrusting figures of me- 
tal, &cc. into glass vessels, 231 

Percy, will of Lady Elizabeth, 625 

Perkins, Mr. plan for preventing forgery, 483,730 

Perouse, La, 84 

Perpetual light of Adalia, 84 ’ 

Petrarch and Laura, by Mad. de Genlis, 40 

Pheonix of the ancients, 133 

Philosophical societies, proceedings of, 89, 221, 592 

Piano-fortes, patent for an improvement in, 367 

Pigs, improved mode of feeding, 480 

Piracy of books in Germany, 728 

Pitch, patent substitute for, 231 

Plague, olive oil a remedy against the, 226 


Poetry, what is? 276 


a 





original and select, 339, 592, 714 

Poets, modern, criticisms on, 1 

Political events, digest of, 107, 233, 353, 489, 603, 737 

Polymorphoscope, 587 

Population of Greenland, 591 

Porson, Professor, Memoirs of. 709 

Potatoe, prolific, imported, 482 

Precious stones, 47 : . 

Epesents state of religion and literature in Spain, 524 
rinted maps, 224 ‘ 

Progress of Britain, during the reign of King Geo. 
111. 385,530 

Protestantism, reviving in France, 347 

Provincial occurrences, 117, 250, 377, 507, 625, 753 

Pump, roller, improved, 230 


Quincy, M. Quatremere de, on the Elgin marbles, 319 


Reaffaelle, a German drama, 728 
Recollections of Lisbon, 675 
Richmond, will of the late Duke of, 625 
Rimini and San Marino described, 26 
Ritchie, Mr. Jos. deathoi, 506 
Robertson, Dr. original letters of, 5 
Robinson, Wm. patent for 

external air front rooms, 
Rockets, new, 346 


Roller pump, i ved, 230 
Roma, Canibaghs di, 166 
Romen ea ened 
Romans, early, literature and arts of, 417 __ 
Rotatory motion, pateut for producing, 231 
Royal library a76 kingham H 375 

yal library, Bucki ouse, 
Rural economy, 480, 589 


to exclude the 


. Russian settlements in America, 38 





theatres, 590 


: Ss. 
St. Jago, adventures of a traveller in the island of 
410, 574 ea 
Salt, annual quantity consumed, 587 
Se nee ya, Wik, 
scrit, new dicti ‘b . Wilson, 
Sap, its motionin plants, 279 
Saving banks usefully employed in Austria, 225 
ao eid on musical genius, from the German 
of, ES 
Scoresby, W. remarks on the Arctic regions by, 536 
Scotland, journey to, by a German traveller, 659 
Sea-horse, account of, 587 


Seams, boots without, 484 

Selections from Evelyn’s diary, 645 

Senegal, new system of education ‘at, 47 

Sepia colour, extracted from peat, 587 

Settlements, new, on the N. W. coast of America, 36 

Siderography, invention of, 484, 729 

Sifting cinders, machinery for, 483 

Sight preservers, 726 

Sketches of South America, 553 

Sketch-book of Georfrey Crayon, Esq. 303 

Soda, improved method of preparing, 367 

Sound, conveyaacc of, 83 

Spain, on the state of, 446, 524 

- insurrection in, 366—revolution, 494 

——— sacred history of, 728 

Spence’s Anecdotes, 168 

Splugen, height of the passage over, 226 

Stafford, lunatic asylum at, 382 

Stage, English, on its present state, 257, 434 

Stage coaches, patent improved, 484 

Stael Holstein, Baroness de, sketch of the life and 
writings of, 48 

Steam engines, patent for improvements in, 97—car- 
riages, vessel, voyage to Africa by, 481 

Stocks, priees of, 103, 247, 360, 497,615, 744 

Stop cock for pneumatic apparatus, 230 

Strabo, new translation of, 347 

Straw, glass made from, 346 

cut, food for cattle, 07 

Sugar, improved mode of crushing, 483 

conversion of wood into, 

Syren, new acoustical, machine, 727 











Tempering of glass, 83 

Theatre Francais, new, 85 

Theatres, Russian, 590 

Thistlewood, Arthur, 363, 603, 147 

Thom. J, patent for an improvement in piano-fortes, 


Tobin, Mr. John, memoirs of, 62 

Topham, Major, death of, 751 

T'other side of the Ohio, 143 

baer Italy, Greece, &c. by H. W. Wiliams, Esq. 





round my chamber, from the French, 18, 137 
Trengrouve, Mr. preservation of lives in shipwreck, 95 
— Henry, patent for producing rotatory motion, 


Tunnels in boilers, patent Se sensor of, 230 
Turnip fly, preventioa of, Li 


United States, message of the president, 237 
Useful arts, 93, 220, 366, eh 600, 729 


Vaccination, Sir Gilbert Blane on, 504. 


Valdi, a poem, by Kenney, 521 ° 
Vas ie literary and scientufic, 82,221, 345, 478, 587, 
Varnish for wood, 483 


Vegetation of plants, 589 
Ventitation, improved mode of, 478 
Verheul’s visit to the crater of the volcano 
Apie, 548 w 
Wall, Edward, patent for improvements in stage 
i coaches, 484 for raising b a 
aler, apparatus for ra means o 
a aman alae 223 4 fap 
wheel improved, patent for, 231 
Waverley, the author of, criticisms on, 543 
Weighing machine, patent for, 366 
Weisshorn, fall of the glacier of the, 560 
Wellington, the Duke of, and Bonaparte, defence of 
the Duke of Wellington, 666 
we ee, Esq. death of, 505—memoir of, 513, 


What is beauty ? 580 | 

Wheat, mildew in, 84—che-mical analysis of, 726 
Williams’s travels in Italy, Greece, &c. 426 
Wowan, on the geaius and influence of, 393 
Wood, &c. converted into sugar, &c. 346 
Worm, in a horse’s eye, 84 

Writing pens, pateut for improved, 231 


Young, Arthur, death of, 752" 
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764 INDEX. 
ORIGINAL AND SELECT POETRY. 


Of a noble race was Shenkin, imitated in Latin and 
Greek, 339 

Winter scenes, ib. 

To a lady “ complained of the tardy approach of 
spring, ib. 

On = gratiomen in the habit of calling every thing 
belonging to him “ the best in England,” 340 

Light, ib. 

To Sophia, ib. 

Extempore, ib, 

The silk worm, ib. 

Imitation of a wadrigal of Charleval, ib. 

Sonnet to my lamp, ib. 

Lines in honour of Samuel Rogers, Esq. by Henry 


Luttrell, Esq. 592 ‘ 


A storm, 503 

The state quacks, ib. 

Sonnet to the genius of Cervantes, 504 

Rebellion, ib. 

The courting, ib. 

The soldier’s wife, 714 ; 

The rose’s petition to Miss———, by Peter Pindar, ib. 

Song, by the same, 715 

Invocation to sleep, by the same, ib. 

Sonnet, by the same, ib. 

Our country, ib. : 

On the state of Fox, by Lord Russell, ib. 

To a lady with an artificial rose; by Henry, first Lord 
Holland, ib. 

To Corilla, ib. 


BOOKS REVIEWED. ; 


Accum on adulterations of food, 343 
Aldis on cancer, 341 

Anastasius, 57, 192 

Aaster’s Poems, 108 

Arctic Regions, 536 

Bartlett's Emigrant’s Return, 733 
Benson’s Carriage, 505 

Blagdon’s Dictionary of Classical Quotations, 90 
Boileau on the German Language, 505 
Bonaparte, Memoirs of, 308 

Louis) on Holland, 732 
Burney’s Tales of Fancy, 597 
Burckhardt, Memoirs of, 186 

Busby's History of Music, 35 

Curey’s Cornelius Nepos, 344 

Carter ov Foreign Hospitals, 91 

Cenci,a Tragedy, 550 

Chemistry, Catechism of, 731 

Chevy Chase, a Poem, 134 

Clarke, Lady, the Irishwoman, by, 598 
Clare's Poems, 326 

Clarke's popular Voyages and Travels, 485 
Comforter, a Poem, 343 

Corneiius Nepos, by Stewart, 731 

Cornwall Burry, Poems of, 178 

Cottie’s Messiah, 219 

Domestic Scenes at Woodlands, 216 
Edgeworth (Richard Lovell) Memoirs of, 697 
Evans's Sermon on Carlisie’s Trial, 93 
Evelyn's Diary, 645 

Exile of Poland, 218 

Farr on Scrofula, 343 

Forkel’s Life of Bach, 341 

Gay's Chair, 343 

Geulis, Madame, Petrarch and Laura, 41 
German Traveller’s Remarks oa rom A pane a 


~ tlaad, 659 
Hack’s ya Stories, 216 
Harris's Algebraist’s Assistant, 505 

Hasscl’s Tour of the Grand Junction Canal, 599 
Hastings, Memoirs of the Marquis of, 486 
Heathfeld on the National Debt, 4¢3 

Historical Epitome of Old and New Testament, 93 











His:orical Map of Palestine, 220 
Humber’s Juvenile aye ep 210 
Instructions for the Reliei of the Sick Poor, 485 
lastructive Pocket Companion, 217 
Ivanhoe, 73 
James on Italian Schoois of Painting, 731 
Kenney’s Valdi, 521 
Kingdom, W. on America, &c. 91 
Leigh’s New Picture of Eugland, 343 
Atlas of England and Wales, 599 
Legitimacy, 343 
Lessons of Thrift, 570 - 
Letters on History, 485 
Mathias’ Life of Gray, 161 
Mills’ Crusades, 638 
Milman’s Fall of Jerusalem, 684 
Mollien’s Travels in Africa, 567 
Mouastery, 
Morgann on the Character of Falstaff, 9° ; 
Morgan’s Sketches of the Philosophy of Life, 596 
Musical Biography, 35 
My Ogiuions siuce the Peace, 487 
Mystery,or Forty Yearsago,508 
Odeleben, (Baron Von) on Campaign in Saxony, 734 
Paulding’s T’other side of the Ohio, 143 
Retert Gentis, 218 
Remarks on Lord Byron, 486 
Reports on the Establishment at Hofwyl, 218 
Ruddiman’s Kadiments, by Dr. Hunter,731 
Panta aay egy Pm" 

r ’s Arctic ns, 
Shell 9 Cenc, 550 
Sketch-Book, 303 

nce’s Anecdotes, 168 
Stedman’s Christian Duty, 488 
St. Bartholomew’s Eve,91 
Studies of the Historic Muse, 555 
‘Tancoigne’s Journey into Persia, 600 
Taylor’s Family Mansion, 218 
Time’s Telescope for 1820, 217 
Webb's Sonnets, &c. 733 
Whiiby's Retrospection, 734 
Williams's Travels in Italy, Greece, &c- 426 
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